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PREFACE. 



IN the following pages I have endeavoured 
to sketch a likeness of Curran, as he lived in 
society, introducing occasionally such of his 
contemporaries as might serve to illustrate 
his character. My object has been to pre- 
serve as much as possible of the mind and 
manners of this extraordinary man, for the 
gratification of those who knew him, and for 
the, however faint, information of those who 
knew him not. This was my sole intention 
—there was neither leisure nor inclination to 
detail the unhappy politics of his period. 
As to the literary execution of the work, I 
am aware of its imperfections — ^aware, also, 
that its having been written in twenty- two 
days, amidst much to distract and not a 
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little to deject me, can form no apology. It 
has, however, beguiled some solitary hours, 
and with the humble ambition that it may 
do as much for others, I present it without 
further preface to the reader. 
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' THE title which I have prefixed to this volume^ 
strictly . speaks what I intend it to be. No la- 
boured detail— rno tedious narrative— no ambitious 
display of either fine writings or critical investiga- 
tion^ but the simple^ and^ in some measure^ the 
sd/'drawn picture t)f a man who was a great or- 
nament to the country in which it was his misfor- 
tune to be bom. Before I proceed one step in 
my progress^ tlie reader has a right to know what 
claim there is on his credulity^ or what are the 
qualifications for the execution of such an. under- 
taking^. . Early in life^ I had been so accustomed 
to hear the. name of Curran mentioned with ad- 
miration long before I could understand the 
reason^ that I began to make his character an 
absolute article in my literary creed, and to hold 
it in a kind of traditional reverence. As the mind 
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strengthened^ an inquiry naturally arose into the 
causes of sudi enviable tjelebnty. The bonvivant 
referred me to his wit — the scholar to his elo- 
quence — the patriot to his ardent and undeviating 
principle. The questions on which he had voted 
were comrected *with tlie best days 4»flreland> and 
his vote was always on the side of his country— 
the causes which he had advocated^- were some-* 
times of the most personal^ and sometimes of the 
most public interest ; and in these his eloquence 
wsfs without a parallel, wh3e his liHWunerable 
pieasantri« formed^ as it w^i^^ the taMe tuff^em^ 
^ a people {n*overbially oonviviail. WiAi wch a 
oempfticsllimfi of proofs^ my jmlginemt readifycon* 
firmed wliaft my schoolboy ieiith hasd reoeived — 
fa>fs ispeecbes became my manual — ins «ftme id* 
m(ost my adoration ; and in m. litde poem**^ <som^ 
posed 'w^flst'ttt^tlie Temple I gave him the imik 
which i thongfat he merited am^rngst *i\m ansL^ 
Ments t)f his country. The ^vkgfeet of the poem 
gave it a dircahtion^ ^aitd ehfaer Ame or ^iend* 
ship soon brought It to the notice of Mr. Cormii. 
Whe«a I was calM to the bar^ he was on the 
bendb ; and iMt only bagless but briefle&As^ I "was 
one day with 4»any am assodate taking the idle 
found of the kdl of tbe Four Courti^^ wfcen a 

*♦ The Emerald Isle. 



omiinon friend tkcM me^heimB oommttfiQiied by 
the Master of the Rolls to iaviite me to dinner that 
day at the Priory^ a little country vflla about four 
Bi&es from DubliiL Those who recelleot their 
first intioductioB to a really great man, may eas^ 
oompidbend my delight and my consterniutiQU. 
Hour aflber iMMir m«s counted as it passed, and like 
a timid bride Ifeared die one which was to make 
me happy. It came at iast^ the important fiae 
foi'dock, d»e ne plus ultra of the ^uest who would 
not go dlmierless at Curran's. Never shaB I 
iorgiet my senBatioms when I caught the first 
^impse of the little man throii^h the yista of his 
wvemie. There he was, as a thousand times 
afterwards i saw him, in a dress which you would 
imagine he had borrowed from his tip-stitf — his 
hands in his ndes — his &ce almost parallel with 
the hdrizonr— his vnder Kp protruded, and the 
impatient step and the ^eternal altitude only yaried 
hy the pause during Which his eye glanced firom 
bis ^est to his watch, and firom his wateh re- 
proachfully to his dining-room — it was an invin- 
cible pecnIianty-«-one second after five o'dock, 
and rhe would not wait for the Viceroy. The 
aoment heperceived me, he took me by thf hand, 
said he would not h«ve any one introduce me, and 
■wilih a nrnnner which I often thoaght was charmed, 
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at once banished every apprehension^ and cpm« 
pletely fiimiliarized me at the Priory. I had often 
seen Curran--often heard of him— often read 
him — but no man ever knew any thing about him 
who did not see him at his own table with the few 
whom he selected. He was a little convivial 
deity ! he soared in every region^ and was at home 
in all-— he touched every things and seemed as if 
he had created it — he mastered the human heart 
with the same ease that he did his violin. You 
wept^ and you laughed^ and you wondered^ and 
the wonderful creature who made you do all at 
will^ never let it appear that he was more than 
your equals and was quite willing^ if you chose^ to 
become your auditor. It is said of Swift that his 
rule was to allow a minute's pause after he had 
concluded^ and then^ if no person took up the 
conversation, to recommence himself. Curran 
had no conversational rule whatever; he spoke 
from impulse^ and he had the art so to draw you 
into a participation^ that^ though you felt an in- 
feriority, it was quite a contented one. Indeed 
nothing could exceed the urbanity of his de- 
meanour. At the time I spoke of, he was turned 
of sixty, yet he was as playful as a child. The 
extremes of youth and age were met in him ; he 
bad the ei^perience of the one and the simplicity 
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of the Other. At five o'clock we sat down to din- 
ner^ at three in the morning we arose from table 
and certainly half the wish of the enthusiastic 
lover was at least conceded — '^ TVme"— during 
that interval^ was " annihilated" From that day 
till the day of his death I was his intimate and his 
associate. He had no party to which I was not 
invited ; and party or no party^ I was always wel- 
come. He even went so fer as to ask me to be* 
come bis inmate, and offered me apartments in his 
town , residence. Often and often he ran over his 
life to me to the minutest anecdote — described 
his prospects — ^his disappointments and his suc- 
cesses — characterized at once his friends and his 
enemies; and in the communicative candour of a 
six year's intercourse repeated the most secret oc- 
currences of his history. Stich is the claim^ which 
I have^ to be his biographer. I have said I do 
not mean to be a laborious, but 1 hope to be a 
feithful one^ withholding what was confidential^ 
sketching whatever appeared to be characteristic, 
writing solely from his own authority, and, as far 
as that goes, determined to be authentic. 

He was born in the little village of Newmarket, 
in the county of G)rk, a place quite as obscure as 
his own parentage. His father, James Curran 

b3 
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Senefifchal of <he Manor^ wm poMesscd, bendw 
the paltry revMue of the office^ of a very mode* 
mte income. Strang:e as it may seem^ their pa- 
ternal ancestor came over to Ireland one of Crom* 
welFs soldiers^ and the most ardent pateiot she 
ever saw owed his origin to her most mercilesa 
and cruel planderer! Old James Currants edu* 
cation was pretty mach in the ratio of his income. 
Very different^ however, in point of intellectaal 
endowments, was the mother of my friend, whose 
maiden name, Philpot, he bore himself and pre- 
served in his family. From his account she must 
have been a very extraordinary woman. Humble 
in her station, she was of course uneducated ; bat 
nature amply compensated her for any fortuitous 
deficiencies in that respect. Witty and eloquent, 
she was the delight of her own circle, and tbe 
great chronicle and arbitress of her neighbour* 
hood. Her legends were fte traditions of the 
*' olden time,^' told with a burning tongue, drtd 
echoed by the heart of many a village Hampden. 
Her wit was the recoi*d of the rustic fireside ; and 
the village lyric and the village jest received theif 
alternate tinge from the truly national romance 
or humour of her character. Little Jackp, as he 
was then called, used to hang with ecstacy np&A 
Her accents j'^he repeated her tales-^he re- 
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echoed herJ€flt^^ecti9lither€ifitl»iiiMm; an4 
<tfteii afterwards^ wfaea he was the ddight 6f the 
aenale and the amament of the biur, did he bout 
widi tears that any merit he had> be owed to tfao 
tudiioii of that affeetioBate and gifted laotlier. In-* 
deed^ there cannot be the least doubt that the cha:^ 
racter of the man is often moidded from the aeei-> 
dental iropressioo of the childhood ; and he muit 
have been bnt ah inaccurate observer who did not 
trace all the maternal features in Ae filial piety 
that delighted to portray them. After her death 
he placed an humble roonnment over her remains;, 
upon which he inscribed the foOowing menorid^ 
as well as I can recollect^ jfrom his very ftequent 
recital : 

^ Here Heth all that was mortal of Martha Curvam-^ 
a voman of many virtues^-few foibles*«*gr9al tsleats 
and no vioe.*«-Tbis tablet was insoribed to her me- 
mory by a son who loved her and whom she loved«*' 

Indeed^ his recurrences to her memory were con- 
tinual. He often tdd me that^ after bis success at 
the bar, which happily she lived to see^ and the 
fruits of which to her death she shared, Mrs. 
Curran has said to him, '" O JaclQf, Jaof^, what a 
pi^eaehtr was lost in you I" The observation 
B 4 
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proved rather herisagadty tlian her prudence.^ 
Had he directed his talents to the churchy there? 
can be no doubt his success would havie been 
splendid : he would have been the poorest and the 
most popular preacher of the day — ^he was too in-* 
dependent to fawn^ and had too much genius to 
rise — ^he wotild have been bdored by the congre- 
gation^ hated by the bishops^ starved on a curacyy 
and buried perhaps by the parish ! Such is often 
enough the history of such men in the church* 
His mother^ too patriotic not to have a large £et- 
mily^ was of course too much occupied to attend 
to him exclusively. His father was] divided be- 
tween law and agriculture^ and Master Jacky was 
left to his own devices. At the Jairs, where wit 
and whiskey provoked alternately the laugh and 
the fracture — at the wake^ where the living so 
mourned the dead^ that there vtras soon little 
difference between them — ^he appeared now a 
mourner and now a mime^ until the court of his 
father was quite scandalized^, and the wit of his 
' mother acknowledged to be hereditary. At this 
period a circumstance occurred which he delighted 
to relate^ as he comically said it first proved his 
aptitude for oratory. The keeper of a street 
puppet-show arrived at Nevnnarket^ to the no 
small edification of the neighbourhood ; and the 
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feats of Mr. Punchy and the eloqaence of his man^ 
soon superseded every other topic. At lengthy 
however^ Mr. Punch's man fell iU^ and the whole 
establishment was threatened with immediate 
ruin : little Curran^ who had with his eyes and 
ears devoured the puppet-show^ and never missed 
the comer of its exhibition^ proposed himself to 
the manager as Mr. Punch's man. The offer 
was gladly accepted ; and for a time the success 
of the substitute was quite miraculous. Crowds 
upon crowds attended every performance ; Mr. 
Punch's man was the universal admiration. At 
lengthy before one of the most crowded audiences^ 
he began to expatiate upon the vUlage politics — 
he described the fairs — told the wi^e semreU — 
caricatured the audience; and^ after disclosing 
every unumr^ and detailing every scandal, turned 
with infinite ridicule upon the very priest of the 
parish ! This was the signal for a general outcry. 
Every man and maid who had laughed at their 
neighbour's picture^ and pretended not to recog- 
nise their own^ were outrageously scandalized afe 
such familiarity with the cUrgy. Religion^ as on 
larger theatres^ was made*the scape-goat; and 
bygone and all^ sentence of banishment was pai»ed 
upon Mr. Punch. He was honourable, however, 
in his concealment of the substitute, whose pro- 
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desce ptfeveated any soltcitatioii fiw well chiOger^ 
oot celebcity. Cnmn in after-times used oftm 
to declare, that he never protkiced such an effedk 
ofNMi any audieuce as ia the humble character of 
M r« Punch's man. 

At this period c^ his life it was that an incideat 
occurred^ wUch, moulding, as it did, his future 
fiHtones^ the reader shall have as nearif as pos* 
siMe as he related it : '' I was then/' said he, *' a 
little ragged apprentice to every kind of idleness 
and mischief, all day studying whatever v^^ta eo- 
centric in those older, and half the night practisii^ 
it Ibr the amusement of those who were young« 
than me^ Heaven only knows where it would 
Have ended* But, as my mother said, I was bom 
to be a great man* One morning I was phyiQg 
at marUes in the village ball alley, with a light 
heart and a lighter pocket. The gibe tod the 
jest and the plunder went gaily round ; those who 
won langhed, and those who lost cheated ; when 
suddenly there appeared amongst us a stranger 
of a very venerable and very cheerful aspect: his 
intrilsion was not the least restraint upon our 
merry little assemblage ; on the contrary, he seem- 
ed pleased^ and even delighted : he vras a bene- 
-volent creature, and the days oi infincy (after all. 
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tto happiest we shall erer tee) perhapi wie upon 
Itt9 qiemoiy. God btess him I I flee his fine fefM 
A the distance of haif a eentary just as he stood 
befwe me in the little ball alley in the days of my 
efaildhood ! His name was Boyse ; he was the 
rector of Newmarket : to me be took a pasiieukt 
fancy ; I was winnings and was full o^ waggery, 
timddng etery thjngthat was eccentric^ and by no 
mtatita miser of my Eccentricities ; eveiy one wai 
Welcome to shared them^ and I had plenty to spare 
after' having freighted the company. Some aweet* 
meata ea6% bribed me Yiome with him. I learned 
item poor Boyse my alphabet aM nry grammar 
and the rudiments of the classics : he taught me 
afi he cbuldj and theii be sent me to the school at 
Middleton-^ift shorty he made a man ofme^ I 
recelltet^ it wa^ aboot five and thirty years sfter^ 
wards, when I had risen to some eminence at the 
bar^ tad when I had a seat in Pailiament^ and a 
good house in Ely Place, on my retam one day 
frem court, X found an dd gentleman seated alone 
in the drawing-toom, his feet fiimiliarly pkced on 
each side of the Italian marble ehimney-*piece, 
and his whole air bespeaking the consciousness of 
one quite at home. He turned round-^it was 
mf friend of the hall aUeyf I rushed instinctively 
inti» his ami*. I could Aot Mlp biirsting iat6 tears. 



pMOMmncaA tibe wrad niwmoB wiA a irtong 
qsmitity : it was netutBDy enoogh tbc subject of 
eonvenstttioaj and His Reverence was lather un* 
gerffgaaniflw^ hsuidled by some of ibe academic 
critics. Cummnffecited to become his advocate — 
*' The Doctor is not to bbme^"^ said Jie«-^ there 
wn only one man in all Rome who nnderstood 
ihe w»i3d,and Horace fedDsms i 



*' Septimius, Claudi, nimirwn iatelligit mus," 

At another time^ when an insect of very h^h hirtfi, 
but of very democratic habits^ not vnthout a natural 
celebrity in Scottish verse, was caught upon (he 
coat, about the appearance of which he was never 
very solicitous^ his friend Egan, observing it, ma- 
Jciously exclaimed from Virgil — ^^ Eh! Curran : 

^ Oqumjpecus? aa Mdibisi? 

at the same time turning with a triumphant jo- 
coseness to the spectators. But Curran in the 
coolest manner ts&ing up the Une immediately 
jetorted^ 

" Non, verum JEgonis — ^nuper mihi tradidit jSSgrnil^ 

9t ismnneceisaiy to ^Miy againrt wiiom <he iaogh 
twfts %nrned 4 ^mt we^nast not antiisipate. While^ 
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boirener^ we an on the aabjsct of his damiad 
mttidisms^ his bon-aiot upon a Ibrother bamgter 
of the name of G^ng* certainly ideserves a {dftce. 
Tbk gefRttleman fully Tcrified Uie oM adage^ that 
a Bt&ry never loses in the toUing^; he took care 
CDn^adly to ad^ to <Teiy anecdote dl the gvaces 
fvliich couM be 'derived from ibis own emftieMish- 
fiient An ini^tance cf fliis was one day remdied 
to <!!«Rrran^ who «rcaro€iy knew «o»e iof ins 9im 
tftories^ it bad so grown by Ihe carriage, ^^I eee,** 
satid he, *^' the frowdD 4s'qui4e«|ypliC8Jble-^^ Vjres 
aci|inrit'euiidG^'---*it gathers by Going'.'*' 

The records of a schoi^boy^^ itfe «fibi>d but 
Ktfle ifar deta9 w observafion. He oould not 
have been <reiy idle ; and he never mB» nrery in- 
dudtriem ; how^ever^ thepe was no period «€ 4m 
life during 'Which he ^uld not do «s mui^ in one 
hour sa» mogt (liber men ocrald 'do in time^ so IhsA 
d>e stores of bis mind wid the negligence ^ Ms 
hafbits are pei^edly TCOon€fl«fale. From 4be ^ica- 
demy of Middleton he passed on to Trinity Col- 
lege> Dublin^ which be entered as a Sizar^ on the 
l^thiof June 1767^ under the tutehilfei^ Dodw 
Dobbin. ¥te 'obtained the second place at «i- 
trance. Currants academical course was un- 
marked by any literary distinction ; and, indeed. 
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both for the CoU^^eand its professors he through 
life entertained the most sovereign contempt. It 
is very little to be wondered at. Perhaps there 
is not to be found in the whole history of literature 
any institution so ancient and so endowed/ so> 
totally destitute of literary feme as the Alma Mater 
of Ireland*. With the two exceptions of Doctoih^ 
Magee and Doctor Millar^ there is scarcely a 
single fellow of modern times who has produced 
a woi^ which is not beneath contempt ; and the 
Blnglish reader should be informed that a fdlow* 
ship in Dublin C!ollege is an office of no incon- 
siderable emolument. Seven of the fellows are 
permanent stipendiaries on the institution^ whose 
united salaries^ &c. hre little less than 10^0002. a 
year. There is a whole host of junior fellows, 
whose incomes are very considerable, and a variety 
of livings from 1800?. a year downward, upon 
which they are billetted, as Death takes his re- 
venge upon the extern incumbents for a too free 
enjoyment of the comforts of this world. Swift, 

• There are, no doubt, at this moment many men of 
genius amongst the junior fellows of the College ; but they 
80 totally attach themselves to tuition, that literature ir out 
of the question* 
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m«e than a century ago, described the site of his 
'' Legion Club" to be— 

'* Scarce ^ bowshot from the College — 
. Hdftke globe Jrom sense or knawfedge"* — 

and so prophetic^ as well as poetic, were the lines, 
that it has ever since received, both at Cambridge 
and Oxford, the ignominious appellation of '^ The 
^Silent Sister,*' It is said by way of extenuation, 
that the fellows are too much occupied in the 
tuition of the students, to attend to their own 
literary reputation ; and indeed that the present 
Provost* of the College has evinced a regard for 
his charge almost bordering upon innocent sim- 
plicity, no one can doubt after a perusal of the 
following anecdote. There is attached to it, 
amongst other , advantages, a most magnificent 
library, of which the regulations were so rigid, 
and the public hours so few, that it had become 
to the externs particulaflj^-almost entirely useless. 
Strict as the ordinances respecting it were, the 
rigour of them was latterly so much increased, 
that a reverend member of the University thought 
proper formally to allude to it at a visitation. The 
Provost was called on for his defence. He plead- 
ed the sanction of the board, and declared the ut: 

. * The person here alluded to has since been made a Bishop. 

c 



most cifcumspectkin was wfw hAcom0 fiee^mmey, 
as the graduates were actually^ (g^fttk taadet, 
start not!) acUially taking to the study of the 
black art^ and becoming horribly industrious about 
the books of magic* ! ! ! Poor man ! he absolutely 
fancied himself at the head of a College of Con- 
jurers ! I may venture to predict> if ever such 
an institution should spring up in Ireland^ itii 
mejmbers will be only bottle cofyurers. That Mr. 
Curran passed through this University without 
much distinction can hardly be considered as very 
derogatory to his character. He passed through 
it as Swift and Burke and Goldsmith did before 
him» « 

*' The glory of the College and its shame'' — 

But though urichcered by any encouragement^ 
aticl trndistinguished by any favour, by the anony- 
mous Superintendents of the day, he was not al- 
together untisited by their sevttity. He was 
cafled befoi'e their board on the slightest sii^picioA 

* Thia reverend persoimge has lately, no doubt from the 
most laudable motives, suppressed the Historical Society j an 
institution, which as a school of eloquence was unrivaled, 
and has given to the bar and the senate some of their brigbl- 
est oimameht^. Such zeal may be very Commendable, but k 
seems to me very mistaken. — I am far, howeyer, from im- 
pugning its ffiMrves. 
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i»f irr^tilarky, and generafty ptotedL bimMlf iMm 
tteui an overmatch for tbem. At one time tile 
eharge was^ that he kept idle women in h» looiM ! 
/' I never did^ fdeade your Revereneei/' saidl the 
emhryo advocate (v^ith the expreMon of a modem 
saint upon his countenance), " 1 never did keep 
atny woman idle m my room^ and I am ready to 
prove k/' Their Reverences^ I believe^ did not 
rehire die corfoboratiofi. At another time he 
was cafled before tbem^ fc»r wearing a dirt^ Bkirt. 
*^ 1 pleaded^ «a)d he, '' inabitity to weaT^aTefeiin 
one, and I told them the story of poor Lord Aven- 
more, who was at that time the pliun> untitled, 
rtruggHng Barry Yelverton. ' I wish, mother,' 
said^trry, ' I had eZe&m shirts' --'JSfet^en/ Barry, 
why eleven V-^^ Because, mother, I am of opinion 
that a g;entlfman, to be c(nnfofrtMble, ought to have 
the dozen' Poor Barry had but one, and I made 
the precedent my justification." 

From college he proceeded to London, where 
he contrived, qiwcunque modo, to enter his name 
on the books of the Middle Temple. Of his re- 
sources in the metropolis I never heard him Bpeak, 
and the subject was too delicate to introduce. I 
have it, however, on the authority of a &iend who 
knew him well, that he had some smadl stipend 

c8 
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from the school at Middleton ; and that in addt* 
tion to this he profited considerably by his lite- 
rary exertions. To the magazines and the news- 
papers of the day no doubt he was a contributor ;. 
and were it possible^ it would be not only enter- 
taining^ but instructive^ to trace the infent glim- 
mering of, the intellect which was one day to shine 
in the ^' highest noon" of splendour. But the 
inquiry would be useless. The contemporaries 
of that day are almost all extinct^ and the effusions 
of his unpractised pen have long since perished 
with the subjects in which they originated. They 
have suffered like himself^ alas! the cohimon lot 
of humanity — ^a lot which it is in vain for us to 
deplore^ because impossible for us to prevent. 
Of his literary productions at that early period^ I 
have only been able to collect the following poetic 
trifles. 

LINES WRITTEN AT RICHMOND. 

On the same spot where weeping Thomson paid 
His last sad tribute to his Talbot*s shade. 
An humble muse, by foftd remembrance led, 
Bawftjls the<absent where he mourned the dead ; 
Nor differs much the subject of the strain. 
Whether of death or absence we complain, 
Whether we*re sunder'd by the fitial scene. 
Or envious seas disjoining roll between. 
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Absence, the dire effect, is stiD the same^ 
And death and distance differ but in name ; 
Yet sure they're different ; if the peaceful grave 
From haunting thoughts its low-laid tenants sare : 
Alas ! my friend, were Providence inclined, 
In unrelenting wrath to human kind. 
To take back eVry blessing that she gave. 
From the wide ruin she would memory save ; 
For memory still, with more than Egypt's an, 
Embalming ev*ry grief that wounds the heart, 

Sits at the altar she had rais'd to xoof , 
And feeds the source whence tears must ever flow. 



THE DESERTER'S LAMENTATION. 

1. 
If sadly thinking, 
And spirits sinking, 
Could more than drinking 

Our griefs compose** 
A cure for sorrow 
From grief Vd borrow; 
And hope to-morrow 

Might end my woes. 

2. 
But since in wailing 
There's nought avaifing, 
For Death, unfailing, 
Will strike* the blow; 
c 2 
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lltB, for Unt leaioa. 
And for the season) 
Let lu be meny 
Before we ^ ! 

3. 

A wayworn rangeiy 
To joy a stranger, 
Throuf h ev'ry danger 

My course I've ran; 
Now, Death befriending, 
His last aid lendiog. 
My griefs are ending, 

My woes are done. 

4. 
No more a rover, 
Or hapless lorer. 
Those cares are oveiw- 

" My cup runs low ;*' 
Then, for that reason, 
And for the season, 
Let us be merry 

Before we go J 

After he had eaten throug^h his terms at the 
Temple, he returned to Ireland, where he formed 
a matrimonial connexion ; which I wish most sin- 
cerely I could pass, over in silence. Another 
publication has, however, no doubt very innocent* 
ly, revived the calanity^ whkfa^ wt of delicacy to 



dm ^Mmgs I sl^tottcb with an UglM; a pen w poisr 
fliUe. ik wai8 tii4^ei to 4hp «. feuatain of peipe * 
tial biittemeifi^ overflowing jdie fairest pnospecUi 
of tii^ ^, ya^ ioiAl^iiig ^^dlf wUh the sweetest 
eup of Us p^TQ^ptf ity . He oliten reprnt^d the <jr- 
cum«taiiGes — often sadly lamented to m^ the con* 
sequences of thai union ; but ^he it from m^ to 
fee4 the malignant appetite of yn heartless curio- 
sity with th^ meJaQchoIy 4etail which headship 
must laiaeiH^ and a. generous ^oopity w<wI4 woum 
m silence. Th» was ihe wijBoctun^te period of 
hfts Ufe^ ^9Wi wlikh polii^ical antipathy and private 
enry gloated with a iFile envenomed gi^tificalaon. 
--r^^^acts wen? ^exaggiecatedir^^ebQpd^ w/^t ia- 
^ienjbed*-rand exposed malignity took J'^C^g^ 4n thf 
imiversality of the iib^l which it %st fqmfd >ind 
tiien <€jpculated. B^t no matter what wjm Jth? 
cause ^f this f^alaoMty^ h« was its ¥ictimr-HM»^ * 
more ^qtij^tthle ftptDiui^ 4^n 4^at of tlWf ^mrW 
tas aii^eady i«i«»ighf4 4iiR infinwtiMt fl^^ioM hi» 
«wbu§iu 

In the yev 1776, wfijOi, s^ ^e 6«id hmfieAf, am 
lilWig poftfeMion bqt * pn^MPt wjifti, Jie IKW 
^^ to the bar ^ Ir«la»<l. Tp Ajit«iili|fht«wd 
i«dy, .a0«t Uwt4(9t^«c<Wi<j^ j^f ^'ftitiw^w*' 
jrfifcis ftWWtiy «ay^)»^tJla,w4 ^iuirii w»(b W W'^ 
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cusable and, in some sort, a national satisfaction, 
7%ere were to be found her noUes, her aristo- 
cracy, her genius, her learning, and her patriot- 
ism^ all concentrated within that little circle. No 
insolent pretension in the high, frowned down the 
intellectual splendour of the humble — education 
compensated the want of biiith — industry supplied 
.the inferiority of fortune — and the law^ which in 
its suitors knew no distinction but of justice, in 
its professors acknowledged none except that of 
merit. In other countries, where this glorious 
profession is degraded into a trade — where cun- 
ning supplies the place of intellect, and an handi- 
craft mechanism is the substitute for mind — where, 
in Curran's peculiar phrase^ '^ men begin to mea- 
sure their depth by their darkness, and to &ncy 
themselves profound because they feel they are 
perplexed" — no idea can be formed of that illus- 
trious body— of the learning that informed, the 
genius that inspired, and the fire that warmed it; 
of the wit that relieved its wisdom, and the wis- 
dom that dignified its wit; of the generous emu- 
lation that cherished while it contended ; of the 
spotless honour that shone no less in the. heredi- 
tary spirit of the highly born, than in the native 
integrity of the more humble aspirant ; but, above 
aU, of that lofty and unbending patriotii^m that at 
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once won the confidence and enforced the ifluta- 
tion of the country. It is not to be questioned 
that to the bar of that day the people of Ireland 
looked up in every emergency with the most per* 
feet reljance upon their talent and their int^rity. 
It was then the nursery of the parliament and the 
peerage. There was scarcely a noble family in 
the land that did not enrol its elect in that body, 
by the study of law and the exercise of eloquence 
to prepare them for the field of legislative exer- 
tion; and there not unfrequently there arose a 
genius from the very lowest of the people^ who 
won his way to the distinctions of the senate^ and 
wrested from pedigree the highest honours and 
offices of the constitution. It was a glorious spec* 
tacle to behold the hope of Ihe peerage entering 
such an intellectual arena with the peasant's off- 
spring; all difference mei^ed in that of mind^ and 
merit alone deciding the superiority. On such 
contests^ and they were continual^ the eye of eveiy 
rank in the community was turned: the lughesl 
did hot feel their birth debased by the victories of 
intellect ; and the humblest expected/ seldom in 
vain/ to be ennobled in their turn. Many a per- 
sonage sported the ermine on a back that had been 
coatless ; and the garter njiight have glittered on a 
iegthat^ in its native bog^ had been unencumbered 
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by a stocldBg. Amongftt tbose who ware nort 
dktingisished wiieB Mr. Oumn came to the bar^ 
mmI with whom afterwards, as Chief Ju«rtice, ke 
not un£nequiently cai«e in eoUision^ was Mr. Jom 
ScoR, afterwards better known by the tide of 
hmo CtoKMiXL. This person sprung from a 
¥ery humble rank of life, and raised himself to iM 
siilbsequefit elevation, P&tly by his talents, partJhf 
by his courage, and, though kst not least, by his 
veiy superior knowledge of the world. During^ 
the storra^Bdministratlioa of Lord Townsend, he, 
on the reoommendatidn of Losd liffoid, the thes 
Chancellor, was elected to a 4ieat in the House of 
Ccmimons, and from that |>eriad adranoed gra- 
dually through the subordinate offices to his stai* 
fjon 041 the tsench. In the year 1770, wad during 
die Buoceedifig sessions, he had to encounter al- 
most alone an opposttion headed by Mr^^od, 
awl .csK^osed of as much effective hostility as erer 
laoed a Treasury beach. His powers were rattier 
«en;atile tiian ugonoutatiirje ; but when hm &iled 
lo ^mvince he geneisHy suoceeded in diverting; 
and if he did «iot by the graTtty of bis reasoaiiig 
dignify the majority ts which lie sedulously stt- 
todued himself, he at aH eivents oovend thfpr r&- 
jbttatvitii an «shaus<kss ijuiiser js(f alternste sarr 
rassB and ridicule. AcUed 4o ikk, be ba4 a 



{)0Cie«erw«e oot to be &%ued and a peraaml 
intrepidUy altogether invincible. When he could 
«^ ov&eomt, he swaggered ; and when he could 
not bully^ he fought. The asperities of his public 
conduct were^ however^ invisible in private. He 
was Mored with anecdote ; sddom, it is true, very 
delicate id the selection : but his companionable 
qvatities were well seconded by the fidelity of his 
^i^ndships ; and it is recorded of him^ that he 
n$v<er made an insincere profession or forgot a 
fuowt^ On the bench^ indeed^ and in some in« 
stanci^ wUb Mr. Cnryftn, be was occasionally very 
w^nlieiMrktg; but ^ bar «ucli as. I have described 
was tMt €»sily to be overborne ; and fojr some as* 
perity io a barrister of the imme of HackeU, he 
waiw ^ter a professiomi meeting <^ the body, at 
wbicb, tiboagb Chief Justice^ he had bat one m^ 
porter^ obliged to confess witA Apologise for 1m 
BE^s^ondiict in 4he public papens I The deatfi of 
Lord C3on»eU is said to hai^ origiiiotod in a veiy 
mimm incident. In l^e year 1799 Mr^^/ohn 
Afagee^ the spirited profxrietor of tbe Onbiki. 
Eveowg Poit/ bad a fiat issifted againat bim in a 
caaeof 19i>elforiaL sum which tbedefiendaiiit thought 
«ce9ss»re. Tfaebci»ch4wdtiie|Hress were directly 
oaninitted; and in sjucb ^ caae bad a jtic^e ttm- 
ftU the poww be bas^ be ^inwldbecprnparativdir. 
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faaitnless. The sabject made a noise — yms \mmght 
. before Parliament— and was at hst^ at least poli* 
tically^ set at rest by the defeat of the Chief Justice 
and the restriction of the judges in future in such 
cases to an inferior and a definite sum. Discom* 
fited and mortified^ Lord Clonmell retreated from 
the contest ; but he retreated like an harpooned 
leviathan — ^the barb yvss in his back^ and Magee 
held the cordage. He made the life of his enemy 
a burden to him : he exposed his errcMrs ; denied 
bis merits ; magnified his mistakes ; ridiculed his 
pretensions; and, continually edging wkhoQl 
overstepping the boundary of libel^ poured upon 
the Chief Justice from the battery of the press a 
perpetual broadside of sarcasm and invective. 
'' The man/' sayr Dr. Johnson^ challenging Ju- 
nius — '^the man who vilifies estaUidled autho- 
rity is sure to find an audience/' Lord Clonmell 
too fiitally verified the .apophthegm. Wherever 
he went he was lampooned by a ballad*singer or 
laughed at by the populace. Nor was Magee's 
arsenal composed exclusively of paper ammuni- 
tion: he rented a field bordering his Lordship's 
highly improved and decorated demesne ; he ad- 
vertised month after month that on such a day. he 
would exhibit in this field a grand oympic pig 
hmU---4hdX the peojde^ outcof gratitude for their. 
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patronage of his newspaper^ should be gnitvatom 
spectators of this revived clamealsmxinement, and 
that he was detormined to make so amazing a pro^ 
vision of M^hisky and porter^ that if any man went 
home thirsty^it should be his own fiiult. The pkui 
completely succeeded — ^hundreds and thousands 
assembled — every man did justice to his enters 
tainer's hospitality^ and his Lordship's magnificent 
demesne^ uprooted and desolate^ next day exhi* 
bited nothingbut the ruins of the Olympic fig^ku/nli 
The rebellion approached — the popular exaspera- 
tion was at its height — and the end of it wiB»^ that 
Magee went mad with his victoiy^ and JLord Cloi^ 
niell died literally. broken-hearted with his defeat 
and his appreheneoons. 

Another^ but a very different character^ at that 
time in high eminence at the Irish bar, was the 
justly celebrated Walter Hvssev Bub0H/ a man 
reverenced by his profession, idoliased by bis 
friends, loved by the people^ honoured by the 
crown, and highly respected even by those irihb 
differed from him. The history of no country 
perhaps hands down a character on its records 
apon which there exists less- difference of opinion 
Ihan oh that 'of Hussey Buigh. As a man, bene- 
volent, friendly, sincere, and honest; as a bar- 
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ri«Uar^ l^arnftd^ doquent^ ardeot, aod dismtormted; 
a»a senator^ in power respected by the oppoutioa 
<^and out of it by the ministry ;. be was always 
altowed principle^ and heard with delight. His 
life was one continued glow of intellectual fl|^ea^ 
dour ; and when he sunk^ the bar^ the 9enate> aad 
the country f^t a teinporary eclipse. Of his elo- 
qoeiice^ the ^qporters of thai day were too ignoh 
nint £uQifiiHy to transmit any fiur memorial to 
posterity ; and the aiemory of his few remaining 
oontempoiaries ratioier retains tkegenetd adauira- 
tson of its tfect^ than any partiadar specunea oi 
his language. I have heard but of one sent^ice 
whieh has escaped unmutilated. Speaking of (he 
oppressive laws which had coerced Ireland^ amd 
ended in the universal resistance of the people and 
tiie estahhsbment of the vokinteers^ he waxteed 
by degrees into the following fine classical attii- 
skm : ^' Yea/' said he^ ^' such laws were sown tike 
tile i»bag#n's teeth in my country ; but, thank 
Ood^ the harvest has been armed mm!*' The 
fire of hifil manner^ the silver tone of his voioe^ the 
inimitable ginces of his action^ all combmed!, gave 
anch irresistible effect to this simple senteiice so 
deliveri^d^ and addressed t6 an audience so pra^ * 
paansd, iiiat an univennl bant of etitbusiasm is 



siid to hftve liiMd ftcm the hoQ0e, and to tere 
been echoed by the galleries. 

Anotber barrister wha Iwd iiiiikiedkt«)y pte-^ 
ceded the period of Mr. Cmrmn was the Rmht 
H<m. John Hfii.ir Umca&fWfi, the ftmnder of a 
very difiCitigairiiod fimiily. From erery account, 
h^ iMrtt have beett a most extraoitdiliary penoil* 
age. Alfter hkiitig diaassed a large fortane at the 
lM», llnd held a distia^fi^ed seat iti the umtt, 
he atcq^d the pro^soetihitir of Trinity CoUegt; 
aivd Vim, 1 h^este, the fimt person promoted to 
that lUtik who had not prerioosly obtained a fei« 
lowship. His i^potntaient gave great ofieace to 
the otiive^lity; imi he Iftde heeded the reseat^ 
meat whieh was the leomeqaeiice of any peconillry 
promotion t sad^ indeed^ sudi was Us notoriety 
in this rei^ect^ that Loid Townsend^ wearied oat 
with hti appfitatkmsy is reported to hava ea-^ 
ebhned, ''ByO^ i if IgaTeHatcbinsoiiBagiand 
and Ireland for an estate, h^ woidd soKcit the Isle 
^ Man hf a pMOm-gardenJ" The whole Coh 
lege combined against him^ bat it was only to 
px)\e the Imbeciiity of mere bodcwonns when 
0|»po8^ to a man of the woiid. 'f The Pfarost/ 
ssldOoldinifth^ '^ stands Jake an aroA^every ad^ 
ditionid pressare only iliows his strengdi.'' Hi 
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justified the obsenratton — ^withstockl aU his ene^ 
mies — and is said, when he was at the bead of the 
university, actually to have had one of bis daugh- 
ters gazetted for a majority of horse, which com- 
mission she held for sieveral days, until an oppor- 
tunity offered for her selling out to advantage I 
It will readily be believed that the man who could 
thus captivate the court and command the univer* 
sity, must have been ho very ordinary personage. 
Yet he owed his power much more to his genius 
tiian his servility. With no common influence at 
the Castle, he is well known to have differed \|rith 
ministers upon the most important questions — 
among the rest, the Catholic; and to have re- 
seated himself upon the Treasury; bench with an 
influence rendered more respectable by the proofs 
of his independence. It is very true that he pro- 
vided amjdy for his family; and I am glad he did 
so, because on many occasions they have proved 
themselves ornaments to their country. If it was 
a weakness, it was at all events an amiable one ; 
and few there were in political life who have had 
the good fortune to find in the merits of its ob- 
jects such a justification for their partiality. The 
Provost seemed to have been bom a courtier. He 
had the power beyond almost all men of disguising 
his emotions; and when he chose, you might jusft 



aa «aMfy h«r6 extorted fhm a Hiaafc «s |rom hja 
coaoteiiBuee what was paasing withi« hiia. Of 
(Ms fecuitjF tfaere ia a oBieinoEaVle imtikiM^ giren m 
his treatment of Br. Magee^ the predeott Bishop of 
RaphoCj and author of the celebrated work on the 
atonement. Hutchinson was Provost^ and had 
proposed his son for the representation of the uni- 
versity. Magee was a feHow^, and had a vote: 
The fellows after a certain time must be ordained^ 
unless they obtain a dispensation from the Provost; 
and such dispensation was the wiA next Magee's 
heart, as his rare talents must have raised him to 
the very hig'hest station at the bar. He was given 
to understand it would be granted provided he 
voted for the Provost's son. This, however, a 
previous promise (which, of course, he was too 
honourable to violate)^ withheld hitn from doing. 
The Provost had just heard of the refusal, and was 
in a paroxysm of rage when Magee came to solicit 
the dispensation : his face was instantly all sun- 
shine ; with the most ineffable sweetness he took 
the offending applicant by the hand — ** My dear 
Sir, consider,'' said he, '^ / am placed guardian 
(wer the youth of Ireland — How could I answer 
it to my conscience or my country if I deprived 
the university of such a tutor !'' — " Never," said 
Magee, repeating the anecdote, ^' never did poli- 

P 
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tician fooAr deceit so admirably/' The three bar* 
risters whom I have thus indiscriminately selected 
were lost in a crowd of others equally eminent at 
the Irish bar at this interesting epoch in Mr. Out- 
ranks life. Of the immediate contemporaries who 
commenced the race of competition along with 
him^ we shall find many eminently distinguished 
both in the legal and parliamentary history of the 
country. 

Called^ as we have thus seen him^ to the bar^ 
he was without friends^ without connexions^ with- 
out fortune^ conscious of talents far above the mob 
by which he was elbowed^ and cursed with sensi- 
bility which rendered him painfully alive to the 
mortifications he was hied to experience. Those 
who have risen to professional eminence and re- 
collect the impediments of such a commencement 
— the neglect abroad — the poverty perhaps at 
home — the frowns of rivalry — the fears of friend- 
ship— -the sneer at the first essay — ^the prophecy 
that it will be the last— -discouragements as to the 
present — ^forebodings as to the future — some who 
are established endeavouring to crush the chance 
of competition, and some who have failed anxious 
for the wretched consolation of companionship— 
those who recollect the comforts of such an ap- 
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prenticeship may duly appreciate poor Curran's 
situation. After toiling for a very inadequate 
recompense at the sessions of Cork, and wearing^ 
as he smd himself, his teeth almost to their stumps^ 
he proceeded to the metropolis, taking for his mfe 
and young children a miserable lodging upon 
Hog Hill. Term after term without either profit 
or professional reputation he paced'the Imll of the 
Four Courts. Yet even thus he was not altoge- 
ther undistinguished. If his pocket was not 
heavy, his heart was light; he was young and 
ardent, buoyed up not less by the consciousness 
of what he felt within, than by the encouraging 
comparison with those who were successful around 
him, and he took his station among the crowd of 
idlers, whom he amused with his wit or amazed 
by his eloquence. Many even who had emerged 
from that crowd did not disdain occasionally to 
glean from his conversation the rich and varied 
treasures which he squandered with the most 
unsparing prodigality; and some there were 
who observed the brightness of the infimt lu- 
minary struggling through the obscurity that 
clouded its commencement. Amongst those who 
had the discrimination to appreciate, and the heart 
to feel for him, luckily for Curran, was Mr. Ar- 
thur Wolfe, afterwards the unfortunate but re- 
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spected lk)rd KflWaS^fteh. iHhe liftt fee of «tiy 
con^i^^tice which he recei^d was through hw 
rtk^ommendatioTi ; iind his recital of ^e incident 
cannot be Ivithout itb interest to the y^ung pro- 
fessional al5pirafrt*wh6th^a temporary neglect may 
have sunk irito dejefetton. "I then lived/' said 
he, '^upoti Hog Wai; my wife tod childffen wfere 
the chief ftrrhlture of Wy apartments ; and as tb 
Thy rent, it irtobd pre<*y tnuch the same thance of 
liquidation with the tilitional ddbt. Mi^. CJur- 
'tah, however, was a batristcfr's lady, fend what 
ishe ^♦vanted in wealth 4he was weH determined 
"Should be supplied by dignity. The landlady, on 
^he other hand, had no Idea of any gradation e3P- 
cept that of pounds, shillings, and pence, i 
vriific^ out one morning to avoid the perpetual 
altercations on the subject, with my mind, you 
may imagine, in no very enviable temperament. 
I^fell iilto the gloom to which, frdm ttiy infancy^ 
^ had been occasionally subject. I had^ family 
for whom 1 had no dinger; alida landlady fer 
whom rhad no rent. I had gone abroad in de- 
spondence — I returned home almoi^t in despera- 
tion. When I opened the door of my study, 
where Lavater alone could have found aiibraty, 
^Ae first object which presented its^ was an im- 
mense folio of a brief, twen<y golden guineas 



wrapped ij^ heside it^ aad the name of QU Bob 
lofMS^^ piftrked vpaa the ba^k of it. I paid n^iy 
landlady-r^bought agood dk^ner^-rgaveBob Lyons 
a ahare cf itr-^and tkit diniier w^aa tl^ daike of my 
pjosperity.-' Such was his own exact aceount of 
his professional advaneeinent > and perhapa the 
reader may fed some ii^teres^ attached to the per- 
son of the man who tbn^ held out toCurran the 
hand of encouragement when he waa trembling 
upon the pivot of his destiny. A personal ac- 
quaiBtance bas. given me in s»iae degvee the means 
of gratifying his eurioaUy. Boa LYwa, the at- 
torney:, waa ft perfect but indeed a very favoHi^Ue 
8{)eeiinen of q, el^s of men now quite eitinct in 
Ireland^ and never perbap9 known In any ot^ 
countiy in cr^i^tion. They were a kind of com- 
pound of the rack^rf nt squire and the sharp law 
practitioner — careless and craving — extravagant 
{^p4 USurioug-r^hf^ouraWe and fiubilfi-r-juat as 
t^eir educa^on qr their n^re ha^ened tq pre-: 
dopiinate %t the moqien^. They h^d too much 
Ignorant conceit pgt to dc^pi.ae tbe profesaian^ 
^nd too Riany artifi/cial w^ivls w^ at times to I^ave 
recourse to its qrwm* The lipBdtof of the mora^ 
iftg wa? t^i? Iw^ of ^he §yeningi itbe invitation 
perhsirP^ 4:9^^0 a^ t|i^ ^ek of the^ capias, and the 
gt^nA^Wn Qf 9mimk§i MUfi^ism migiu ^pt^ei 
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the dimax of his innumerable bumpers with toast- 
ing confusion to the gentleman by act ofparlia^ 
ment. This race of men, a genus iri themselves 
distinct and pecufiar, grew like an excrescence 
upon the system of the country : the Irish squire 
of half a century a^ o !i^nrju>dr nA to be in debt ; 
it would be beneath his dignity to live within his 
income ; and next to not incurring a debt, the 
greatest degradation would have been voluntarily 
to payone. The consequence necessarily of cre- 
ditors waTlaw, and the indispensable consequence 
of law was an attorney : but those whom law es- 
tranged the table re-united— the squire became 
reconciled to the attorney over a bottle— to avoid 
his process he made him his agent, and the estate 
soon pai^sed from their alternate possession by the 
same course of ruinous prodigality/ 

Such was the community of which old Bob 
Lyons was a most distinguished member; but of 
which, as I have said before, he was a most fa- 
vourable specimen. Plausible in his manners and 
hospitable in his habits, those who feared him for 
his undoubted skill as a practitioner, esteemed him 
for his convivial qualities as a companion. Nor 
had even his industry the iD favour of selfishness. 
If he gained all he could, still he spent all he gain- 
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ed^ and those who marvelled at the poverty of his 
neighbourhood^ could easily have counted his per- 
sonal acquisitions. No matter who might be the 
poorer for him^ he was the richer for no man- 
in shorty it seemed to be the office of his left hand 
lavishly to expend what his right hand assiduously 
accumulated. When I became first acquainted 
vntfa him he had reaped the harvest of two thirds 
of a century^ and alternately sued and entertained 
two thirds of the province of Connaught^ in which 
he resided. He had all the pleasantry of youth 
in his address^ and art struggled hard to set off 
the lingering graces of his exterior. His clothes 
were always adjusted to a nicety — a perennial 
BggUSLXendered either baldness or greyness in* 
visible^ and the jet black liquid that made his boot 
a mirror^ renovated the almost traceless sendcirde 
of his ekfehrou) ! Such to an iota^ vfas old Bob 
Lyons ; and to him Curran has often told me he 
owed not merely much of the prosperity, but many 
of the pleasantest hours of his existence. The 
case in which he employed him first, was the Sligo 
Election Petition Cause, between Ormsby and 
Wynne ; a species of litigation from which, 
thanks to the Union, no young Irish barrister 
wiU ever date his prosperity in future. In this 
cause Mr. Curran eminently distinguished him- 
d4 
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0elf ; and w grateftri was lyons £t>r his exertionb^ 
that he gBcve him profefsisioadl business aftorwar^g 
in succession to the full amount of eleven hundred 
poun^fa. TinUy of course^ quite established him 
ih tibe worid — ^tbe hndlady upon Hog Hill bqgan 
to ri4m ima ia altogether a different aspect^ and 
sin 'home of his own^ fuinished at all points^ re- 
warded his friend Lyons with no churlish hospi- 
fsiity«~*L!j^Dn£i's country residence was situated^/ 
on (Jbe sefe-shore^ about teii miles to the north* 
west of Shgo« The English read^ can have no 
idea whijterer of such a re^dence in such a 
country. Scenery rode, varied^ and romantic-^ 
tocks «ipon rocks tossed togiether in the most fan- 
tastic g]icmping9-^»nd mountain of every hdght 
and every sfaape^ frowning over the vast eig^anse 
1^ the Adantic t)ceaia^ giv« i^her «hdit€»r than ha- 
bitaition to a people who have proclaimed eternal 
Warfere with civilization. Haif a century has 
sifnce passed over them widiout introducing an 
innovation lipon their ancient customs ; and the 
£aatfi of their forefathers^ too outrageous for^ per- 
petration^^-Hand the articles of tibeir si^erstition^ 
too monstircMis &yr credtility — have now rooted 
themsielveisl into a kind of prescriptive reverence. 
The seals that infest their coasts in great numbers^ 
they bdieve to be animatad by the souls of their 



aaitiqiiayted maiden rektifes, a stqppoittCion cer^* 
tainly tar more creditable to the cbairtity of the 
otie sex than the gallantry of the other— ^the todUR, 
that with their echoes y syllable men's names/' 
are Ae ei^bUshed residence of some rustic wi- 
zaa^ — and the fairies^ numerous enough at the 
dawn of the mornings never fail to double their 
numbers towards the condusion of the fV^uent 
holyday ! Such was the sct^ne in Curran's early 
hfe of loany a long vaci^on. Here the voiee^ 
upon whoi^ accents the senate and the people 
hniig^ was load in the rev^y of the Tillage wake j 
and the mind stored with every thame treasmre 
and inspired with every sublime perceptions ri^ 
tdled the peasant's mirth and wore femiiiarly the 
peawnt's merrimeiYt. Nor was this i^ joctdaritjr 
witfaoat its value. Often after^vards in bis pro-' 
fiemional circuity tha hearer^ who stood entmnoed 
at an doquaice that seemed to flow from the very 
fimnt of inspiration^ would see h4m ^ddetily, with 
some village witness^ assume the vulgar air and 
attitade and accent^ until his fanriHarity wheedled 
the confession which Us ingenuity never could 
hav« extc^rtedi Various were the anecdotes with 
whidbi Mr. Comm used to eiem^fy the anoals of 
MiilogbnKKre and the history of B^ Lyons. But 
many of them owed hsdf titack value to their local 
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interest^ and many of them were of a nature more 
suited to the table than the press. To me^ who 
from my infancy had been familiar with all the 
localities of the scene^ l\e delighted to repeat 
them ; and as he sported in the retrospect of days 
so long gone by, the very spirit of the poets ve- 
teran revived within him — he lived over again the 
pleasures he was describing. 

In one of these excursions a very singular cir- 
cumstance had almost rendered this the period of 
his biography. He was on a temporary visit to 
the neighbouring town of Sligo, and was one 
morning standing at his bed-room window, which 
overlooked the street, occupied, as he told me, in 
arranging his portmanteau, when he was stunned 
by the report of a blunderbuss in the very cham- 
ber with him ; and the panes above his head were 
all shivered into atoms ! He looked suddenly 
around in the. greatest consternation. The room 
was full of smoke — the blunderbuss on the floor 
just discharged — the door closed, and no human 
being but himself discoverable in the apartment ! 
If this had happened in hid rural retreat, it could 
readily have been reconciled through the medium 
of some offended spirit of the village mythology ; 
but, as it was, he was in a populous town— ^in a 
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civilized femily — ^amongst Christian doctrines^ 
>Ffaere the fairies had no ponver and their gambols 
no currency ; and to crown all^ a poor coblerj 
into whose stall on the opposite side of the street 
the sings had penetrated^ hinted in no very equi« 
vocal terms that the whole affair was a conspiracy 
against his life. It vvas by no means a pleasant 
addition to the chances of assassination^ to be 
loudly declaimed against by a crazed mechanic as 
an assassin himself. Day after day passed away 
without any solution of the mystery,, when one 
evenings as the servants of the fEunnUy were con- 
versing round the fire on so miraculous an escape^ 
a little urchin^ not ten years old^ was heard so to 
wonder how stick an aim was missed^ that an uni- 
versal suspicion vms immediately excited. He 
was alternately flogged and coaxed into a confes- 
sion, which disclosed as much precocious and ma- 
lignant premeditation as perhaps ever marked the 
annals of juvenile depravity. This little miscreant 
had received a box on the ear from Mr. Curran 
for some alleged misconduct a few days before—- 
the Moor's blow did not sink deeper into a mind 
more fiirious for revenge^ or more predisposed by 
nature for such deadly impressions. He vras in 
the bed-room by mere chance^ when Mr. Curran 
entered. He immediately hid himself in the cur- 
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tains tiB he ohsenred him too bu»y wHh hfe piort- 
niknteau for obseirvattoD. He then levelled al him 
the oU blunderbuss which lay churged ia the cor- 
ner, the stiffness of whose tr%ger^ too strong for 
his iafant fingers^ alone prevented the aim which 
he omfessed he had taken, and which had so 
nearily terminated the occupations of the cobler. 
The door was a-jar, and mid the smoke and 
terror he easily slipped out without dbcovery. 
I had tlie story verbatim a few months ago &om 
Mr. Curran's lips, whose impressions oa the sub* 
ject it was no wonder that f<Hty years had notob- 
Uterated* 

From this pmod be began rapidly to rise in 
|ffofesfflonal estimation. There viras no cause in 
the metropolis of any interest in which be was not 
concerned, nor was there a coupty in the provinces 
which at some time or other he did not vii^t on a 
special retainer. It was an ot^ect oJmost with 
every one to pre-occupy so successftd or so dft»- 
gerous an advocate ; for, if he faikd ia inducing 
a jiury to sympathize wHh his client, he at all 
events left a picture of bis adversary behind him, 
whidi survived and efl9dl»l)tered the advantages of 
victoory . Nor was his elo^^nce his only weapon ; 
at cross-examination, the mostidifficuit and by &r 
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he WM ^Qite inimitable. There was no fiui 
which he di4 not d]Stect--^no weA> vfhkAL he did 
not disentangle — and the unfortunate wretch who 
cotmneticed wilh all the confidence of preoon- 
certed perjury, never Med to retreat before him 
in ali Ihe confusion of exposure. Indeed it was 
almost impos^ofaSe for the guilty to offer a suoeesMh 
fitti resistance. He argued — he cajoled— ^e lidi- 
ttded— he mimicked~-he played off the vnrieuB 
artillery df his talrettt upon the witnem*— he would 
aiffect ^earnestness upon triflees, and levity upon 
subjects of the most serious impoit^untfl at length 
he succeeded in creating a security tl^at was fatal, 
or a sullenness that produced all the consequences 
of prevarication. No matter how unfisdr the to- 
pie, he never Mled to availhinself of it ; acting 
upon ^e principle, that in law as wdU as in war^ 
every stratagem was admissible. If he was haarQ 
pressed^ there was no peculiarity of person — no 
Sftigiklarity of nam^s— naeceentricity of pn)fession 
at which he would not grasp^ trying to confound 
thesdf-posseflBion of the witness in'the, no matter 
how <exctted,Tidicute of -the audience. To a wit- 
«i«8s of the uoumof Haljfenmf he once iiegan^ 
''dlal^enny^I see yxm *rt u rap, and for that 
reason you BhAM be tialted to the counter/'— 
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Iklfpenny is sterling/* erdaimed the oj^site 
counsel — ^^ No, no/' said he, '* he 's exactly like 
hifr own conscience, only capper washed." 

To *Lundy Foot, the celebrated tobacconist, 
once hesitating on the table -^ ^' Lundy— Lundy — 
that's a poser— a devil of a pinch." This was 
the gentleman who applied to Curran for a motto 
when he first established his carriage. ^^ Gi^e 
me one, my dear Curran," said he, " of a serious 
cast, because I am afraid the people will laugh at 
a tobacconist setting up a carriage, and, for ths 
scholarship's sake, let it be in Latin." — '' 1 have 
just hit on it," said Curran — '' it is only two words, 
and it will at once explain your profession, your 
elevation, and your contempt for their ridicule, 
and it has the advantage of being in two languages, 
Latin or English, just as the reader chooses — ^put 
up ' Quid rides' upon your carriage." 

Inquiring his master's age from an hor^- 
jockey's servant, he found it almost impossible to 
extract an answer. ^' Come, come, friend — ^has 
he not lost his teeth ?" — " Do you think," retort- 
ed the fellow, " that I know his age as he does 
his horse's, by the mark (f mouth?" The laugh 
was against Curran, but he instantly recoveredr-- 
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'^ You were very right not to try, friend ; for you 
know your master's a great bite." 

He was just rising to cross-examine a witness 
before a Judge who could not comprehend any 
jest which was not written in black letter. Before 
he said a single word the witness began to bugh. 
^^ What are you laughing at^ friend — ^what are you 
laughing at? Let me tell you that a laugh with- 
out a joke is like — dislike——" ^^ Like what, Mr. 
Curran ?"" asked the Judge, imagining he was 
nonplussed — ^' Just exactly, my Lord, like a coit- 
Uhgent remainder without any particular estate 
to support it/' I am afraid none but my legal 
readers will understand the admirable felicity of 
the similitude, but it was quite to his Lordship's 
fiincy, and rivalled with him all '' the wit that 
Rabelais ever scattered." 

Examining a country squire who disputed a 
collier's bill — '' Did he not give you the coals, 

friend?"— ^^ He did. Sir, but " '' Butwhat?— 

on your oath was n't your payment slack?" 

It was thus thafrin some way or other he con- 
trived to throw the witnesses oflf their centre, 
and he took care they seldom should recover it. 
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^ My lud^***ih7 lard''-^^od£$iated a peaiaiit wit- 
ness^ writhing under tbia mental excruejation — 
" My lard — my lard — I can't answer yon little 
gentleman^ hefspMJmg me in such a doldrum." — 
^ A doMrum ! Mr. Curran^ what does he mean 
by a doldrum V* exclaimed Lord Avoximore* ^^ O ! 
my Lord^ itff^ a very common oompkiiiit with per- 
sons ^of this /de9eript]Dn'*--it'8 merely a cotywian 
(fthehf(uian9ingjrafiid cmruptim ofth^Jk^art." 

To 'the bench he was at times quite as uncere^ 
meviious ; and if he thought himself reflected oii 
w interfered with^ had instant recourse either tto 
ridicule or invecttre. There is a celebrated i?eply 
in circulation of Mr . Dunning to a remark of Lord 
Mansfield^ who curtly exclaimed at one of his legal 
positions^ ^' O ! if thatbelaw^ Mr. Dunning^ I 
may btrni my law books l**-*-^^ Better readthtm, 
my Lord/' was the sarcastic and appropriate re- 
joi»itej. 

In a different spirit^ but with similar effect, was 
Mr. Cui:Fan's retort upon an Irish judge^ quite as 
remarkable for his good humour and raillery as 
for his l^gal treaearches. JEle^wa^ ^^ressing a 
ji*ry-Qn one of the stat^ trials in 1803 with his 
U9ual animation. The judge, whose political 
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bias^ if any a judge can haye^ was certainly sup* 
posed not to be fiivourable to the prisoner^ 8hx>ok 
Ms head in doubt or denial of one of the advo- 
cate's arguments. '^ I see^ gentlemen/' said Mr. 
Curran, " I see the motion of his Lordship's head; 
common observers might imagine that implied a 
difference of opinion^ but they would be mistaken 
— ^it is merely accidental — believe me, gentlemen, 
if you remain here many days, you will yourselves 
perceive, that when his Lordship shakes his head 
there's nothing in it /" 

A former biographer of Mr. Curran relates the 
following story of Judge Robinson and Mr. Hoare, 
which, as it is incidental to the present subject, I 
shall take the liberty of quoting. ''The judge," 
says MnCReg-an, ''was small and peevish — Mr. 
Hoare strong and solemn ; the former had been 
powerfully resisted by the uncompromising stern- 
ness of the latter. At length the judge charged 
him with a design to bring the king's commission 
into contempt: *'No, my Lord," said Mr. Hoare ; 
"I have read in a book that when a peasant, du- 
ring the troubles- of Charles the First, found the 
crown in a bush, he showed it all marks of reve- 
rence ; but I will go a step farther, for though I 
should find the king's commission even upon a 

£ 
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bmrnblq^ still I sl^all r^spf^^t; it/' I hnviP eyeRy 
reai^on fi^pm IVIr. Curran> owft report tQ bejieve 
the character given of this RobijiSQA by ^e lii»r 
torian of the foregoing a^e^dote. If h^ dpfss Qpt 
affect the '' nostrils of posterity'* in precisely the 
same inanQer w]^icl^ k^s hem prpphe^ied lYith 
more stxengtl^^ than deilicacy of a worthy judicial, 
predecessor, it is qnly because he.v^jll nfiyM reajch 
them. Future ages, hpweyer, m^y very epsily 
Qsteem him ^lor? highly; l^jftn ^4 bfe Qwn gene- 
ration. Indeed, it was curr^atly r^pprteid, p^rr 
haps untruly, that he had risen to his rank by the 
publication of some political pamphlets only re- 
markable for their senseless, slavish, and enve- 
nomed scurrility. This fellow, when poor Curran 
was struggling with adversity, and straining every 
nerye in one of his infant professional exertions^ 
made a most unfeeling effort to extinguish him : 
he had declared, in combating some opinion of his 
adversary^ that he had consulted all his Uw hooks, 
and could not find a single case. in whicl^.tl^e prin- 
ciple contended for, was established : '^ I suspect. 
Sir,'' said the heartless blockhead, ^' I suspect that 
your law library is rather contracted!!*' So 
brutal a remark applied from the bench to any 
young man of ordinary pretensions would infallir 
bly have crushed him ; but when any pressure was 
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attempted ripon Ourran^ he never fefled to rise 
with redoubled elasticity ; he eyed the judge tof 
a moment in the most contemptuous silence : — 
"It is very true^ my Lord^ that I ampoor^ and the 
circumstance has certainly rather curtailed my 
library ; my books are not numerous^ but they are 
select, arid I hope have been perused with proper 
dispositions ; I have prepared myself for this high 
profession rather by the study of a few good books 
than by the composition of a great many bad ones* 
1 am not ashamed of my poverty, but I should of 
my wealth, could I stoop to acquire it by servility 
and corruption. If I rise not to rank, I shall at 
least be honest ; and should I ever cease to be so, 
many an example shows me, that an ill-acquired 
elevation, by making me the more conspicuous, 
woiild only make me the more universally and the 
more notoriously contemptible/- Robinson looked, 
aH that his nature would allow hii^^ x^ither astor 
nished than abashed ; but I could not leam that 
he ever after volunteered himsetf into a similar 
altercation. 

It may readily be supposed that giving, as he 

did} such rein to his invective, and possessing such 

varied powers of exasperation, an escape from 

personal collision at all times was impos3ible. In 

e2 
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the very outset of his professional career he was 
employed at Cork to prosecute an officer of the 
name of SdUnger for an assault upon a Roman 
Catholic clergyman . Sellinger, j ustly or unj ustly^ 
was suspected by Curran to be a mere political 
creature of Lord Doneraile^ and to have acted in 
complete subserviency to the religious prejudices 
of his patroun On this theme he expatiated with 
such personal bitterness and such effect^ that Sel- 
linger sent him a message the next day. They 
met : and, Curran not returning his fire, the affair 
was concluded. ^^It was not necessary/* said 
Curran, '^ for me to fire at him ; he died in three 
weeks after the duel of the rqi)ort of his own pistol." 
On his relation of this circumstance, as it ma.te- 
rially differed from my opinions on the subject, I 
took the liberty of asking him whether he thought 
the course which he had adopted with respect to 
Mr. Sellinger ought to become a model for pro- 
fessional imitation. As the barrister receives his 
instructions from a solicitor, and as it is his duty 
zealously to act on them, it struck me as quite in- 
tolerable that a personal explanation should be 
expected from him afterwards. By his profes- 
sional oath as well as by his professional interest 
he is bound to exert every energy for his client; 
and surely the able discharge of such a trust 
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should not fairly subject him to the effects of irri- 
tated pride or disappointed avarice. If such were 
the case, the profession of the law should altoge- 
ther change its aspect : every fee ought to be a 
life insurance — every brief be accompanied by a 
pistol, and the Temple commons succeed an ap- 
prenticeship to a rifle regiment. Mr. Curran's 
justification on this subject was, that on his en- 
trpnce into life the state of society in Ireland was 
literally so savage, that almost every argument 
was concluded by a wager ofhatde, and the man 
could scarcely be enrolled into their Christian 
community until, as in some Indian colonies, his 
prowess had been proved by an appeal to arms ! 
This, however, he mentioned in terms of deep 
regret; admitting, that he had suffered himself 
rather to be borne along by the tide of a bar- 
barous custom, than regulated by any fixed prin- 
ciple of his own. In the case alluded to, he had 
very iar indeed exceeded his instructions, ttnd that 
was the reason why, in giving his antagonist per- 
sonal satisfaction, he had deliberately secured him 
from any personal risk. 

We may now consider him as established at the 
bar fully and prosperously, rising to the very sum- 
mit of his profession, and daily employed in those 

e3 
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foremdc eflforts on which his fiune as an oratoir 
must rest with posterity. Occupied as he was> 
his convivial habits were never interrupted ; and 
a society was formed of the choicest spirits in the 
metropolis^ in which Curran contributed more 
than his proportion of amusement. Of the hours 
passed in this society he ever afterwards spoke 
with enthusiasm. '' Those hours/' said he, ad- 
dressing Lord Avonmore as a Judge, and wring- 
ing tears from his aged eyes at the recollection, 
'' those hours which we can remember with no . 
other regret than that they can return no more*'-— 

" We ispent them not in toys, or lust, or wine ; 

Btit sbttrch 6t d6^p {jibik^Ophjr, 

Wit> eloquence, and poesy, 
Arts which I loved; for they, my friend j were thine." 

This society was entitled, nb doubt very appro- 
priately, ^ The Moitk$6fihe Screw.'* It met on 
every (Saturday during the law term, in a large 
house in Kevin's Street, the property of the late 
Lord Tractori, and now converted into a Senes- 
schal's Court ! The furniture and regulations of 
their festive apartment were completely monkish^ 
and they owed both their title and their foundation 
to an original society formed near Newraiarket, 
bjr Lotd AVonnidre; of Which he drew up the 
i^ullss iji V6ry i][Uaihi and i3omic monkish Latin 
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verse. The reader may have some idea of what 
a delightful intfercouiise this society milst have af- 
forded, when he hears that t'lood, GMiftan, Cur- 
ran^ Father O'Leary, Lord Charlemont, Judges 
Day^ Chamberlaine and Metge; Bowes Daly, 
GebVge Ogle, Lord Avonmbre, Mr. Keller^ and 
an whole host of such men, were amongst its 
members. Curran was installed Gniid Pttor of 
tlie order, tHad deputed to compose tht charter 
song. I have often heArd him repeat it at his own 
table in a dlroU kind bf recitative, but it is a litde 
tob McchahkWan %r pnblioBdon. it began tims*^ 

1. 
When Saint Patrick our order created. 

And called us the Monks of the Screw, 
Good rules ne revealed to our Abbo^, 

Tb guide us in whUt we should do. 

2. 
' But first he replenished his fountain 
With liquor the best in the sky, 
And he swore by the word of his saintship, 
That fountain should Aevet ritt dry. 

3. 
My children, be chaste till youVe tempted — 

While sober, be wise and discreet — 
And humble your bodies with fasting, 
"miene'er yoii'Ve goi tiothin^ to 'eft. 
e4 
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4. 
Then be not a glass in the Convent, 

Except on a festival, found — 
And this rule to enforce,.! ordain it 

A festival — all the year round. 

Saint Patrick, the tutelary idol of the country, 
was their patron saint ; and his LiUiputian statue^ 
mitred and crosiered, after having for years con- 
secrated their monkish revels, v^as transferred to 
the convivial sideboard of the Priory. If that 
little statue v^as half as sensitive to the beams of 
wit, as the work of Memnon was to the sunbeam^ 
how oft;en would its immortal master have made 
it eloquent! 

Eminent in this society, and indeed in every 
other society of which he was a member, was 
Barry YELVEicroN, afterwards Lord Avonmore^ \ 
the early friend of Curran, the companion of all 
his dearest enjoyments, the occasional rival of his 
talents, or victim of his whims, and to the day of 
his death the theme of his idolatry. His character 
has been drawn by Sir Jonah Barrington, in his 
admirable work on the Union, with such a power- 
ful hand, and, as I have heard acknowledged by 
Mr. Curran, with such scrupulous fidelity, that I 
shall give it an entire transcription. Indeed, of 
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Lord Avoi^more I have myself a kind of eariy and 
affectionate recollection. When I was a school* 
boy, he went as Judge the circuit in which I re- 
sided — ^we were allowed vacation to go and see 
the JtulgesT-it was an «ra in the schoolboy's life. 
I had never seen a Judge before. Poor Lord 
Avonmore observed^ no doubt, the childish awe 
vnth which my eyes wandered over the robe — ^tbe 
wig — ^the little cap of office, and all the imposing 
paraphernalia of judicial importance. He took 
me on the bench beside him — asked my name— 
my parents — ^my school, and after patting me on 
the head and sharing Jiis cakes with me, vnth 
much solemnity told me he would certainly return 
in summer on purpose to inquire whether I minded 
my learning ! 1 fully believed him — ^fancied my* 
self at least a foot taller, and was in my own way 
quite as vain as grown-up children are of similar 
trifles. When I told Gurran the circumstance 
many a long day afterjvards, adding that at the 
time 1 verily felt myself almost as consequential 
as the Judge — " Oh yes,'' said he, the tear start- 
ing into his eye, *' and take my word for it, that 
Judge was every whit as innocent as the school- 
half- 

^' Barry Ydverton," saya Sir Jonah Barring- 
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ton; ^^ afterwaid's Ubid Avoinnote; and snccbssob 
to Hossey Bufgh^ as Chief ^ron of the Etche-^ 
queij had acquired g^eat celebHty a^ an adVocate 
at the Irish bar, and was at thid time rapidly iVing* 
mg his way to the highest pinnacle of hondurafole 
hoto^iety knd forensic adVancement. He had 
been elected member of Parliament for the towh 
of Carrickfergus^ and became a zealotis partisan 
for the clainis of Ireland. 

'' It would be diflSciilt to do- j^sticfe to the loft^ ' 
and overwhelming* elocntibn of this distingnished 
ifaan, during the eArly period of his political ex- 
ertions. To the profound; logical, tind coticlusrm i 
i-eaBoniiig of Flood ;— tfce brilliant^ i^timulating^ 
epigrammatic ahtidiesii of Girattiein ;^4he dt^eet- 
toned; captivating; convincing rhetbric Of iBfckfgh ♦ 
— ^br, the wild ^sbihating itnuge)^, and v)^Hed 
pathos of the ektraottdinkry Gutrati^ fie was Re- 
spectively infefcior;-~bttt. iri po^rftd; tieil^dtl6 
lahgnage^ he excelled Ihem all. A Vi^Wtlii, 
conlmanding; unidkunted )3loqdence bnrsi in tor- 
tients from his lips ; not k wbrd Was lost; Thougli 
fiery; yet weighty atl'd distinict, thfe aUthoritdtiVe 
rapidity of his language^ relieved by the figura- 
tive beauty of his luxuriant fancy, subdued the 
auditor Withoul a power of resi^nc^/aiid left him - 
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in doubts whether it vrHs to argutn^t or to do- 
quence that he surrendered his cobvictioQ. 

'^ His talents were alike adapted to public pur- 
poses^ as bis private qualities to domestic society. 
In the common transactions of the world he was 
an infent ; — ^in the varieties of right and wrongs 
of propriety and error^ a frail mortal ; — in the se- 
nate and at the bar^ a mighty giant; — it was on 
the bench that, unconsdotis of his errors^ and in 
has Uome^ unconscious, of his virtttes> both were 
most conspicuous. That deep-seated vice; which 
wkb equal pbwer freezes the miser'^ hearty and 
iafiames the ruffian's passions> was to him a 
litra'bgei' ; — he was always Jrich, and always poor; 
-;— but though circumstances might sometimes have 
been hid guid^ av^ice hevef vf^, his conductor : 
likelii& great predeeeisor, frugdlitjr fled before the 
cardtesness of his mind — and left him the victim 
of hisrliharality^ and, of ct)ursi6> in many instances 
a monument of ingratitude. His character was 
entirely transparent, it had no opake qualities j — 
\m [tasdions were open — his prepossessions pal* 
pable^-his failings obvious — and he took as little 
paiifis to conceal his fi^ults as to pubhsh his per^ 
fectlohs*, . 
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'^ In politics he was rather more steady to party 
than to principle^ but evinced no immutable con- 
sistency in either :— a patriot by nature^ yet sus- 
ceptible of seduction— a partizan by temper, yet 
capable of instability — the commencement and 
conclusion of his political conduct were as distinct 
as the poles^ and as dissimilar as the elements. 

'' Amply qualified for the bench by profound 
legal and constitutional learnings extensive pro- 
fessional practice^ strong logical powers^ a classi- 
cal and wide-ranging capacity^ equitable propen- 
sities^ and a philanthropic disposition ; he pos- 
sessed all the positive qualifications for a great 
judge: — but he could not temporize; the total 
absence of skilful or *even necessary caution^ and 
the indulgence of a few feeble counteracting ha- 
bits^ greatly diminished that high reputation, 
which a more cold phlegmatic mien^ or a solemn^ 
imposing^ vulgar plausibihty^ often confers ' on 
miserably inferior characters. 

^' As a judge, he certainly had some of those 
marked imperfections too frequently observable 
in judicial officers : — he received impressions too 
soon, and perhaps too strongly ; — ^he was indolent 
in research, and impatient in discussion; — the 
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natural quickness of his pmveption hurried off 
his judgment, before he had time to reg^ukte it^ 
and sonietimes left his jnstiee and his learnings 
idle spectators of his reasons and his determina- 
tion ; — ^while extraneous considerations occasion* 
ally obtruded themselyes upon his unguarded 
mind^ and involuntarily led him away from the 
straight path of calm deliberation. 

^^ But the errors of talented and celebrated 
men are always more conspicuous^ exaggerated^ 
and condemned^ than those of inferior ones ; and 
perhaps this severity is not altogether unjustifi- 
able : the eiTors of dulness may be the errors of 
nature ; those of talent have not the same apo- 
logy. But even with aU his faults^ Lord Avon- 
more's abiUties were vastly superior to those of 

tlmost all his judicial contemporaries united. If 
e was impetuous^ it was an impetuosity in which 
his heart had no concern ; — he was never unkind^ 
that he was not always repentant; — and ever 
thinking that he acted with rectitude^ the cause 
of his greatest errors seemed to be a careless 
ig^norance of his lesser imperfections. 

'' He had a species of intermitting ambition, 
which either led him too far^ or forsook him alto- 



g^hec. Uispuniinia^ <^ course, were uneqiml; 
and his ^xnys irre^kr :--he sometimes forgot his 
Qbjecte^ and frequently forgot himself. EHevated 
solely by his own talents — he acquired new ha- 
bits without altogether divesting himself of the 
old ones^^and there was scarcely a society so 
high^ ora company. so humUe> that. the instinctive 
versatility of his natural manners could not be 
adapted to either. A scholar — a poet — a states- 
man^a lawyer^— *in elevated society he vras a 
brifliaat wit-^--at lower tabtes^ a vulgar humour- 
ist :-^he had appropriate anecdote and convivia- 
lity for all— and, whether in the one or in the 
other, he seldom failed to be either entertaining 
or instructive. 

'^ He was a friend, ardent, but indiscriminate 
even to blindness — an enemy, warm, but forgiv- 
ing even to folly ; — ^he lost his dignity by the inju- 
diciousness of his selections — and sunk his conse- 
quence in the pliabflity of his nature; — ^to the 
first he was a dupe — to the latter an instru- 
ment : — on the whole, he was a more enlightened 
than efficient statesman — a more able, than unex- 
ceptionable judge — and more honest in theory, 
than the practice of his politics,— His rising sun 
was brilHant—his meridian, cloudy— his setting. 
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0Jt»ciiW '.-rcrosses^ at lengtk^ raffled his t^f^er~ 
deceptions abated his confidence — time tore dowa 
his talent — he became depressed and indifferent — 
and %Q^r ^ lopg life of chequered incidents and 
incciniMatenit conduct^ he died^ leaving behind him 
few men who possessed so much talent— so much 
h^surt— ipy $0 much "^eploiess. 

'f. This ^stu^guij^hi^ man> at the critical' period 
of U^ftnd's, ema.ncipatJ:on^ burst fcasth as a meteor 
klUi^.ld^ senate.: bis carreer in the Commons 
^f^s 90ti\g^— l\utUvras.busy and important;— 
\f^ hajd connected himself with the Duke of Bort- 
landjr ajQu^ ^pjAjiixeA that connexion uninterruptefi 
till tb? #y of bip. dissolution. But through the 
influence ojf tjl|£^t Qobleman^ and the absolute, ne,- 
cessity of a family provision — on the question of 
the Union^ the ra^^ipjEise of his public diaracter 
was o\)S9ured for ^yer— :the laurels of hia eady 
achievements fell withered from his brow^^-and 
a^ bay^iog l^Ub '^^ and sincerity laboured to 
attain in^^p^nd^nce for bis country. in 1783--he 
becaj^ ope of its ^l^-mai^tecs in 1800— and 
niifogling in q, ipojjifiy cn>:^d, uncongenial to his 
native cha^r£tctej;-rftJ]^d keneath his natural supe- 
rio|n^ty-:7-he^|Hrn9d$red the; righta-rtbe fran* 
daises— a^d thg b^npur^ of that peerage, to which. 
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by his great talents and his early virtues^ he had 
been so justly elevated. 

'' Except upon the bench^ his person was de- 
void of dignity^ and his appearance ordinary^ and 
rather mean — ^yet there was something in the 
strong-marked lines of his lOugh unfinished fea- 
tures^ which bespoke a character of no common 
description ; — ^powerful talent was its first trait — 
fire and philanthropy contended for the next,— 
.his countenance, wrought up and varied by the 
strong impressions of his labouring mind, could 
be better termed indicatory than expressive ; and 
in the midst of his greatest errors and most re- 
prehensible moments, it was difficult not to re- 
spect, and impossible not to regard him/' 

Such is his picture as drawn by a very admi- 
rable and powerful pen. There certainly are 
features in it not necessary to have been exhibit- 
ed in such a work as this, but quite indispensable 
to the more serious details of Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton's political history. Whatever may have been 
his tergiversations as a politician, and on the sub- 
ject alluded to, no one can condemn him more ve- 
hemently than 1 do ; we have merely to view him 
as the friend of Curran, the companion of his con- 
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Tivial hours, and the associate of his professional 
sb-uggles. His simplicity was quite astonishing^. 
He was the complete Goummith of the bar, as 
inspired, as simple, and at times as absent Cur- 
ran, who delighted to exemplify both bj imitation 
and by anecdote the characters which he sketch- 
ed, used to detail innumerable instances of this 
characteristic. He was his magnus ApoUo— he 
always took care to sit next him at table, and put 
himself under his especial direction. Oy^ and 
over again he was the victim of his infallible but 
g;oodnatured waggishness ; and if Cmran began 
the most incredible story, continuing it to the end 
with a grave face, he was sur^ to command the 
temporary credulity of Barry Yelverton ! How- 
ever, when all recollection of the story was lost, 
and some different topic under discussion, perhaps 
in about half an hour afterwards, h^, toha had 
been revolving it all the time in his memoTjf, would 
at length, self-satisfied turn round, ''Why, Cur- 
ran, that story you told awhile ago. is both morally 
and physically impossible," The conscious smile 
of Curran instantly betrayed the imposition, but 
the next moment would have made his hearer a 
dupe again, and the next half hour not failed to 
produce another discovery. The mind, however, 
which was thus replete with simplicity^ was stored 
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with the rich wealth of classic lore, and capMe 
of glMpifi^ the moit momentous subjects. The 
Conrt of Exchecpier m wbicb be presided^ \ms, 
during h» time, litemUy the arena of wit and dk>^ 
qnence. The idler resorted to it for amusemcjirt^ 
tke student for infornnLtfon, and scarcely a day 
passed hi which something did not occar wdl 
WOTtby of \mng recorded. As a judge^ and 
indeed Barrington has hinted at it. Lord Avon- 
more had oiie great famlt. He was apt to tab* 
ttp a first impression ol a cause, and it was very 
difficult afterwards to obfiterate it. The advo- 
cate, therefore, had not only to struggle agakist 
the real ofostaclei presented to hitn by the case 
itseUi but also with the imaginary ones, created 
by the hasty anticipation of the judge. Curvaa 
1VM one day most si^i^usly annoyed by ibis habit 
of Ldrd Avonmdre, and he to«dL the Mowing 
Whimsical metiiod of oorrectingf vk. The readelr 
must remember that the object &f the nwrator wai^ 
by a tec^uid and maiicions procrastinatbn^ to icsrt* 
fate his heftret into the vice which he was so 
anjtious to eradicate. They were i0 dine toge^ 
thei^ at the hmtn^ of a mutMl friend^ and a bi^ 
party was assembled^ many of whom witnessed 
the occurrences of the momii^. Curran, con* 
trary to afl his itsud habits^ wms lat0 for dinnen 



md at kngth arrived in tb^ ofiost i^dimmbly af- 
fectad i^tatioA. ^^ Why, Mr. Curpwi^ you jie^ve 
kept ufi a fafi hour waiting dUiQQr for you/^ 
griijaobled ovt Lord AymmcMre. '' Ob^ my deur 
Lofd^ I regret it nnieh-^yQn iQu^t know it 19 Mi 
my custom^ but — ^I've just been witness to a isost 
melanclidy ocmrmnce/* — '^ My God U^ycm seeia 
terriUy nsovctd by it^i^ a glais of ^wiu^-^wbttt 
was it--wbat was k f *'— ^^ I will tell you, my hord, 
tii6 flEmneQt I eau eoUect my^^^-^l had beepi Ae* 
teined at Goni!t~iii the Court of Cba$iQery*^your 
LioMhhip ImowB the Chwc^JVor f»1» late/'.^'' I 
dou-d 4o— but gt> on ''-^'^ Well, imy I^d, I was 
huiyyin^ beiw as iast as ev^r I cpuld-^ did ufit 
emn ohan^ my <hfess— I h^pe J ^Afttt bie #^cum4 
£cir coiiHHig ia soy bootuf'Vi^^' f oh, poh-^nare? 
nand yonr 4[)Mte--*4Jhe pcikilr^ at once4Q tb/e 
point of Ihe atoiy/'.*-^^ Obr-I wiH, iny gi^od Imd, 
inammatrntr^l mHied baro-^I wwiA »^ ^y^n 
wait to get ^dtt carriage j^dy-^it wpyjd bftye 
tdb:en time, you kuow^now tj^tfi i» ft «ai:ket 
exactly iu itbe road ^ wtnA jL had tp pas^^^onr 
Lordship may perhaps recollect the market— do 
your'— '"^ To be sure Ido— go^^jCu^wn— go on 
y/riUti (the «Umf"r^'' I aoi ^ery gkd ymr hovd^hip 
«ema»bers 4he dOftrkot, £oir J ,^tfdl|y for^c^ Jb^ 
4iafiie rfttf it^bf mme'^^e i»mfirr'^ '" Wb^t 

f2 
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the devil signifies the name of it^ Sir ? — it's tiie 
Gastib Market."—^' Your Lordship is perfectly 
right — It is called the Castle Market. — Well, I 
was passing through that very identical Casde 
Market^ v^hen I observed a butcher preparing to 
kill a calf— he had a huge knife in his hand— it 
was as sharp as a razor— the calf was standing bed- 
side him — ^he drew the knife to plunge it into the 
animal-^just as he was in the act of doing so^ a 
little' boy about four years old— his only son — ^the 
loveliest little baby I ever saw^ ran suddenly across 
his path— and he killed ! O ! my God^ he kiUed-^'' 
'' The child !— the child !— the child !"-vocifer- 
ated Lord Avonmore.— ^' No, my Lord, the cal^^ 
continued Curran, very coolly — '* he killed the 
calf— but— yowr Lcyrdship i$ in the habit of antici- 
pating*' The universal laugh was thus raised 
against his Lordship, and Curran decbred that 
often afterwards, a first impression was removed 
more easily from the Court of Exchequa* by the 
recollection of the calf in Castle Market, than by 
all the eloquence of the entire profession. 

Lord Avonmore loved a jest in his very heart. 
He could not resist it even upon the bench, and 
his friend, well aware of the propensity, used iM>t 
unfrequently to wage war against the gravity of 



Ae jttd^ent^aeat. He has often rehted^ face- 
tiously enough^ an attack which he once made 
upon the mingled simplicity and laughter-loving 
disposition of the Chief Baron ; who, with all his 
other qualifications, piqued himself, and very 
justly, on his profound classical acquisitions. He 
was one day addressing a jury of Dublin shop- 
keepers, so stupid and so illiterate that the finest 
flights of his eloquence were lost on them. '' I 
remember, gentlemen,'* said he, stealing a side 
glance at the ' unconscious and attentive Lord 
Avonmore, " 1 remember the ridicule with which 
•tny learned friend has been pleased so unworthily 
to visit the povertj^ of my client ; and remember- 
ing it, neither of us can forget the fine sentiment 
of a great Greek historian upon the subject^ which 
I shall take the liberty of quoting in the original, 
as no doubt it must be most ^.miliar to all of you. 
It is to be found in the celebrated work of Hesiod, 
called the ^ Phantasmagoria/ — After expatiating 
upon the sad effects of poverty, you may remem- 
ber he pathetically remarks—^ 

" Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit ** 

Lord Avonmore bristled up at once — '' Why, Mr. 
Curran, Hesiod was not an historian — he was a 
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pt>et, 2iifA for my part I nevfer bettd h^Qftt of any 
duch po€ti\ aft the PhamMmaJgdma:*-^' Oh, my 
gdod Ldrd> I Assure yoti hu wtote it/'--'' WcU, 
well it may be so— I'll not dis{)Ute,it, as you seem 
t6 be so very serious libout it, btft at all erentft, 
the liti^s you quot^ are Lirfiii--tfiey are un- 
doubtedly Juvenal's /'-^"^ Perhaps, my L«rd, he 
quotes them from the Phantasmagoria."—'' Tat, 
tut, man, I tell you they're Ldl«»— they're juat 
as familiar to me as my Blaetartone/'-^" Indeed, 
my good Lord, they're Greek/'—'* Why, Mr. 
tJurran, dt) you want to persuade me «ut of lay 
feenses >— I tell you they're I^aiifHMmn it be pos- 
Mble that your memory so ftii^s yowP"— ■" Well, 
my Lord — I s^ plainly enough vre never can 
agree upon thife subject— but, I'll tell you how k 
tan easily be determined — if it wiis a legal ques- 
tion, I sbould of course bowat onoe to the dedsion 
of your Lordship, but it is not-^it's a mere matter 
of fact, and there's only onfe way, I know^ irf de- 
ciding it^'^end it up as a coUaitei^ i^ue to that 
•jury, and I'll be bound, tfeeyll- — ^kOreekr 
The joke flashed upon the simplicity of Lord 
Avonmore — he literally shook with laughter ; and 
that the whole picture might preserve its keepings 
Ourran declared he 'extended his timnense ifaand 
over the cheek that was next the j^ry-box, ^ 
way oj keeping them entireb/ out of the secret. 



AmoQ^t ki^ otbeT peouIJariti^^ b^ wm in ihn 
habit of pcc^ipnal iit$ <)f absent. Que «by itt # 
crowded dinner^ the common toast of our absent 
friends was given. Curran, as usual^ sat beside 
Xi^rd AT^tfimore, who wals iuiiBersed in one of his 
bobj^aal v^firms, altogetber voiconscioas of wkaA 
Ym» psming. He maliciousfy mtoiMed bi»— ^^ Yel^ 
\miOfk — Yii^viertoii*^the host has juU lUiQouaced 
yimr health in very Aatteriiig tenaafi-^it k con«i^ 
tk^ed very isaraJier in yoM not to h»re acknow* 
ledged iV* — JJj^ itertisd <be vmuflfecifing Ycker* 
tiw^ jwd lit wa« not till alter a very eloquentapeecb 
tbat JUe was apprised of the jioax in wfaieh it hi^d 
ppgioatedf 

With att thi$ #i«ipli<% lie iras nndoubtedly a 
y^ S^eBt mm» a,nd it i$ mb irrepanUe loss to it- 
terature^ that <eitber hm iiu>desty or bia tnddienoe 
prjey.eBEted bif^ trawmitiwg to postenti^ any wodc 
to Justify tfie jyi^eisaon which he so pow^ifelly 
has fEoade Qn tbie n^iETOory of liis icontenipoiaries* 
It is said^ Jxi4eed> that there is in existence, either 
a jtransbUion^ lOf a leoirected edition, ^ Livy, m 
wanuscrjpjt, iHKbich be prepared during* tlie inter- 
vals of bis professional labour, but which be was 
Ijpo ifamid to 0ffer for pufaU€at]iCMi. In illustratioii 
of tbis^ Mr. Carmn told me himself, tbat his Lord** 
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ship had produced a most beautiful poetic trans- 
lation of Horace's celebrated Ode, commencing 

" Integer vit», scelerisque purus/' 

This translation was the admiration of every one 
who heard it, but it existed alone in the memory 
of its author, who never could be prevailed upon 
to give a copy of it. Curran, one day after dinner, 
got him to recite it— he then solicited its repeti- 
tion, but Lord Avonmore saw Curran taking out 
his pencil for the purpose of reducing it to writ-* 
ing, and no one afterwards ever heard it from his 
lips ! It is remarkable enough, that Mr. Curran, 
who never fidled to descant indignantly upon this 
negligence in Lord Avonmore, was himself with- 
held by the very same feeling from giving even a 
correct copy of his speeches to the world. It was 
not the &ult of, at least, his present humble bio- 
grapher. I had hoped by repeated solicitations 
to have made my country my debtor, by inducing 
him to the undertaking— but, when I urged, he 
promised, and day after day rolled away over en- 
treaty renewed, and performance deferred, until 
death terminated the fatal procrastination. I am 
indebted to the kindness of a friend, who noted it 
down at the moment, for the following happy il- 
lustration, by Lord Avonmore, of the labours of 
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Sir William Blackstone^ a celebrated commentator 
on the laws of Englandf '' He it was/' said he, 
'' who first gave to the law the air of science. He 
found it a skeleton^ and he clothed it with Itfe^ 
colour^ and complexion — he embraced the cold 
statue^ and by his touch it grew into youths and 
healthy and beauty/' This was thrown carelessly 
off by him at the moment^ and if report be true^ 
he scarcely ever spoke without uttering some- 
thing equally worthy of being remembered. 
There could not be found a more appropriate 
motto to prefix to the Commentaries^ than the 
compendious eulogium of the brother judge. 
There was only one period of Lord Avonmore'ii 
life^ upon which his friends could not reflect with 
complacency. This was the disastrous period of 
the Union ; a measure^ for their traitorous sup^ 
port of which, the public will hear with horror, 
many delinquent members of that suicidal Parlia- 
m^it are in the fieice of day openly claiming per- 
formance of the reversionary promises of Govern- 
ment ! Yet the man who demanded a refi>rm in 
that day, fared no better than the perhaps equally 
justifiable mal-content of the present ! It may 
be, that the vote which he unfortunately gave up- 
on that occasion was the result of his honest con- 
viction, however it was too true that a very lucra- 
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attrilMMies to Curcw the foUomng ^^xquit ite Bar- 
Gftsm <m U^ subject. Whan tbe dwft of the pa- 
tent witSiBeQt to Lord Ayo^moK for bis approba- 
tioHt be ccdled i«to hi^ study a &ir friends^ aod 
ioipngiBt the rest Mr. Cwmn, to see if all was 
rj^ht. The wording ran in the Uisual ibna :-^ 
^' To eA to whom tliese letteiai patent ^sball come^ 
grMtin^*^We of the United I^gdom of Gra^t 
Birkain mA Irebnd^ King, Defender of the Faithj 
4b9^ 4kc."^^M€^ OurraiQ, when the reader came tp 
^ f^, ejwOftwed-^* Stop, stop r^— '^ Why 
sboiiU he stop^ Sb f' said Lm:4 AvoniMre.— ^ 
^' Why, becaqee H {dxikes ^e^ my Ijord^ that jUie 
Mwftlmitto^ jsisetout too eaiiy in Ibe deed/' — 
His leame^ biography is nustafcen in fats aittn* 
butioa of Ais bon npot^ which is only one of a 
gwat n^aaiy e%Mafly happy, uttered by Mr. K^er. 
The Inth is> Mr. Curran and Lord Avonmone 
wer^enoton terns even of common coiutesy at 
lh^.tiiiie ; and it is w>t likely that the one woald 
hay^ aoUcited advice, or the other have bazanded 
a witlicism^ with such a man on w odious an oc- 
easion* Preview to tiie Union some unloilanate 
dfffen^ce had interrupted the frl^dsbip whicAi 
oammenced witib their mbncf, and grew Yfitk 
their ^rwrth ; nad it wais not until the year ISOiG^, 
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dM a reooiicyjatioii ww effee4ed betireoa tkem. 
When friends reiJiy separate^ tbe le-unioii b most 
dittodt. The cause of the reeoociliation is cre- 
ditabte to them both^ and OM^not fttil to interest 
tile reader, beMMe it originated the following 
most heautifiil picture of his friendt, diawa by the 
hand of Gnrraii in direct le&rence to the litlle 
conmid society which introdttcod his meatioQ. 
On the meiBomble cause of the King if. Mn Jmike 
Jhihnston* in the CSourt of foehequ w, whew Cuinra 
<»ne to be heaid, after alluding to a previoas 4^ 
dsioa in tiie Sing's Bench agfdost his client, he 
tiins patiietiadly appealed to JLosd Awmoon >^ 



'^ I aan not ^gnoianl; my Lords, that this < 
ofdinaiy •oonslruction has received the sanction^ 
another courts nor of the suipdseand dismay with 
whkfa it smote upon the genecsl heart nf the her. 
I am aamre, that I may have the Biartificatioa of 
being told in another country of that wfthnHpy 
decision ; aad I foresee in what confiisioa I ishaU 
han^ dow« my head, when X am told it But I 
chMJsh too the coosokdiory kofe^ that I shall he 
^e to tell them, that 1 had 4m eld imd kamed 
fmmdt whom I would put abora all tbe s w^pings 
of their hal, who was lof a diffiexrat A3|unian ; who 
had derirod his ideas 4if civil Ubei^l^ &am 4ie 
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purest fountains of Athens and of Rome — vrho ^ 
had fed the youthful vigour of his studious mind 
with the theoretic knowledge of their wisest phi- 
losophers and statesmen ; and who had refined that 
theory into the quick and exquisite sensibiUty of 
moral instinct^ by contemplating the practice of 
their most illustrious examples— by dwelling o& 
the sweet-souled piety of Gimon ; on the antici- 
pated Christianity of Socrates ; on the gallant and 
pathetic patriotism of Epaminondas ; on that pure 
austerity of Pabricius^ whom to'taovefrom hisin- 
tegrity would have been more difficult than to 
hav^e pushed the sun from his course. L would 
add^ that^ if he had seemed to hesitate^ it was but 
for a moment ; that his hesitation was like the 
passing cloud that floats across the morning sun^ 
and hides it from the view^ and does so for a mo- 
ment hide it by involving the spectator without 
even approaching the fece of the luminary ; and 
this soothing hope I draw from the dearest and 
tenderest recollections of my life^ from the re- 
membrance of those attic nights and those refec- 
tions of the gods, which we have spent with those 
admired and respected and beloved companions 
who have gone before us— over whose ashes the 
most precious tears of Ireland have been shed : 
yes, my good Lord, I see you do not forget them 
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—laee tbeir sacred fbrnHk paasing in «ad reView 
befoife your menoory-r-I see your pained and soft-* 
ened fancy^ recalling those happy meetings when 
the innocent enjoyment of social mirth expanded 
into the nohler warmth of social virtue^ and the 
horizon of the hoard hecame enlarged into the 
horizon of man; — whai the swdUng heart con- 
ceived and communicated the pure and generous 
purpose— when my slenderer and younger taper 
imbibed its borrowed light from the more matured 
suDidiredundant foun^n of yours. Yes, my Lcnrd, 
we can remember* those nights with no otb^r re* 
gret than that they can return no more^ fyr, 

" We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine, 

But search of deep philosophy. 

Wit, eloquence, and poesy<— 

Arts .which I loved; for they, my friend^ were thine." 

But, my Lords, to r^urh to a subject, firom which 
to have thus £ar departed/ I think may not be 
wholly witiiout excuse."' 

He then proceeded to reconsider the legal ar- 
gument in the midst of which this most beautiful 
qmode bloomed like a green spot amid the 
desert. 

Mr. Curran told me tnmsdf, that when the 
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Qowt fom, thu t^^gtatf iqfermfd hita bei was w%qt- 
ed immeclirtely ia ciigi^ber by aae of 4l)e Judg«« 
oi ti^ SiHdi^^ifter* He af course obeyed the j h*^ 
dicial iaMi4i^i0^ aiMl tbe moneiit be eiiteredi» f oor, 
L^rd AvoniMre, ^bose cheeks w^e stiU wet 
lyjih tim t^wTfi extorted by l^i» heart-touching ap- 
peal, da^d bjm to big bosom^ and fiom t\mt mo*- 
ment every cause of differeuce was oUiteaLted. 

A.«wiaw aad very, charaettamtic wneciGkAe of 
Lord A¥o^al•re^ iUmstrativie of bis ei^trwue feasjr* 
tkre»efis upon classical 80^00(8^ wis related to mo 
by a geatlemaa of higb authority. Mr. Pfymket, 
who in the English senate has added another leaf 
to the laurels of the Irish bar^ had appealed once 
from one of the college eleotioiis, «m1 the leratmi* 
nation of liOfd Avonmore became indispensable. 
It w«s neceismy for the witness ffmpmitly to 
iMBke ustodki^ lerai tei^mmiumj wbicb> wtb* 
plural^ he invariably called i^mmmms^ M^* 
Plunket^ who intended to publish the evidence, 
a^d was paJtic4darly aiucious to baiKe it wiheit he 
ithou^t correct, asked his Lwdship wfaetikr the 
bad any oiy eetion to have ib^ phrase tedifmmimfi 
taken down testimonia. '' O, not the least, Sk/' 
answered the offended scholar, ''' provided in your 
OfiinAW il is bfttw Mngli^h/' 
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Another neHdb w of the Monlui ^ the ScMw> of 
whom Curran mvarittMy qpohe in terai» of giMit 
kindness^ i¥a9 Mr, Jobsx Ecan^ chatnn«ii of Kilr 
mdinham : he was a very stviking instance of tbe 
fiekleness of puUie taste and the mutabiUty of yro^ 
feissional fortune. During the chiefship of hard 
Avoninore^ Btdbf Egan^ as from his size and his 
swagger he was umvwsaUy denomioAted^ was to 
be se^i eveiy Nisi Prius day bending beataik 
the weight of his record bag^ and occaaicmaUy 
la^^tig hk wig on thetsfole^ that he might Mr km 
head dwii^ the intervals of bis eaLsrtions, He 
was an immense-sized man^ as bnwny and akaost 
as Mack as a coal-porter. '' Did yon ever see^" 
said hey striking his bosom triumpha&dy^ '' did 
you. ever riee such a cke$t as thttt?''-^' A tnuA 
you iBean> my de*r Egan/' answered Cmaa 
good*hiiaiottrodlyj who was a mere pigmy ia the 
ofUBparison. 

In an election for the boMngh of Tdagh^ Bgn 
w«to ma BitsiieGesiiul canditete-**-he^ hoNvevtr^ a|^ 
pealed from the decasion^ and ihe apped came of 
camrae befiMre a oommittee of the Hoase ef Com* 
motts. li wasai (he heatof a very wam*sMmer« 
figan was struggling thraagh the erowd^ his hand* 
kothief in one hand^ his wig in the other, and 
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his whole countenance raging like the d<^tar^ 
when he met Curran— '' I 'm sorry for you, my 
dear fellow/' said Curmn. — '' Sorry! why so. 
Jack — why so?— -I*m perfedly at my ease."— 
'' Alas, Egan^ 'tis but too visible to every one that 
you're losing taUow (Tallagh) fiast." 

During- the temporary separation of Lord Avon- 
more and Carran, Egan, either wishing to pay his 
court to the Chief Baron, or really supposing tliat 
Curran meant to be offensive, espoused the Judge's 
imaginary quarrel so bitterly, that a duel between 
the barristers vms the consequence. They met, 
and on the ground, Egan complained bitterly that 
the disparity in their sizes gave his antagonist a. 
manifest advantage : '^ I might as well fire at a 
razor's edge as at him," said Egan, *' and he may 
bit me as easily as a turf-stack." — " I'll tell you 
what, Mr. Egan," replied Curran, his pistol in his 
hand, and Egan scowling at him under brows that 
rivalled Lord Thudow's ; ^' I wish to take no ad- 
vantage of you whatever — ^let my size be <Aa0eed j 
out upon your side, and I am quite content that | 
every shot which hits outside that mark should goj 
for nothing/' — It vidll readily be beHeved that such 
a contest was not very deadly ; and although the 
combatants fired at one another, the shots were 
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too aimlesrs to prodq/ce imich injury. Very differ-: 
ent^ however^ in its consequences to him^ was his 
equally bloodless^ but at least professionally much 
more fatal contest with Mr. Grattan^ of the cause 
and progress of which^ the foUowiag account is 
given in the parliamentary history of the day. 

Mr. Grattan,- Another honourable member 
was {deasedrto say much to the prejudice of my 
Lord PitzwiUiam's administration : to that I have 
only to answer, it was a little unfortunate for the 
honourable gentleman's political consistency, that 
he did not much sooner discover the errors of that 
administration; which while in power was the 
object of his strenuous support, and the subject of 
his warm panegyric. At the same time that I am 
to4hank him for the support, I would say the un- 
solicited support which he gave to that adminis- 
tration, no doubt from the purest motives, and 
without any view to patronage ; for the honour- 
able member is his own patron ; I own I am not 
much surprised at his language. The honourable 
member has said a great deal of the bad inten- 
tions by which he says I and my friends are 
actuated, in a style of moderation peculiar to him- 
self; to be sure he has odd methods of making the 
House laugh. He has talked much of French 
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prineiplet and of insurrection, and I believe 
amongst other things said something of cutting 
off my head^ and this ii^ a manner so peculiariy 
bis own^ in the fiiry and whirlwind of his passion, 
that though I did not actually behold the guUh** 
tine of which he spoke, I certainly tliought I saw 
the executioner. 

'' Mr. Egan. — As I am attacked in this Way, I 
will show the right honourable gentleman and his 
fiiends, that I do not want bottom to retort such 
attacks — I will teach them that noliUk duodeemo 
i>olume qfabu8e shall discharge its ranc(»*ous con- 
tents against my person or my character^ without 
meeting the tr^itment it deserves. I will hare 
the member also to know^ that no part of the sup- 
port which I gave to Lord FitzwiUiam's adminis- 
tration was directed to him — I disdained to make 
him the idol of my adoration^ and shunned bis 
intimacy even when be was in the zenith of his 
power, and strutted in pigmy consequence about 
the Castle. I believed Lord FitzwilUara to be a 
nobleman of the purest intentions, and acting on 
that opinion, did vote in support of his administra- 
tion^ but I soon saw he was made the dupe of a 
family compact, and the tool of little men who 
sought to swell themitelvea into importance^ and 
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CMosBttiklike bestride tiie country ; while the geii'- 
tiemanhood of Ireland was to be haughtily ex- 
cluded from the court of the Viceroy. I have no 
party views-^no ambition to gntify — no selfish 
object in supporting the present administration-— 
no promises or expectations firom them; and 
though it is too true that I was occasionally duped 
into voting with the seven wise men opposite (the 
opposition was then reduced to seven )^ yet, with 
more experience, I perceived their conduct was 
the mere result of disappointed party — the mere 
malevolence of defeated ambitioo. The right 
honourable member owes to the libemlity of his 
country, and a vote in this House, the means of 
his independence, (alluding to the vote of 50,00(W. 
to Mr. Grattan, by the Irish ParHament), and I, 
when a boy, and not in this House, rejoiced at the 
measure, because I thought he deserved it ; but 
when I reflect on the acrimony and inflammation 
he has since poured out on the popular mind — 
wben I reflect on the irreparable mischief his doc- 
trines have created — when I see that he has be- 
trayed the country as a viictim to his own^disap- 
pointed ambition, I should not be surprised, if, 
when he reclined upon his piltow, his imagination, 
like Macbetk's, sliould be scared with Che ghosts 
of the unfortunate pei^ons whose lives had been 

g2 
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the sacrifice^ parsing before him in melancholy 
procession. 

*^ Mr. Grattan — (with an air of much good ku- 
iTumr.) I beg pardon for again trespassing on 
the House at so late an hour ; but what has fallen 
from the honourable member renders it necessary 
I should set his feelings right in reference to what 
I said. I spoke in mere pleasofUrify and thought 
the House received it in a good-humoured way; 
but the honourable gentleman seems to have taken 
it up with a fury peculiar to himself^ and with that 
sort of swagger^ which, give me leave to say, is 
not in my mind an indication of either talents or 
spirit. If he means to use that sort of swagger- 
ing by way of intimidation, give me leave to tell 
him he is mistaken in its applicfition — it is a bad 
substitute for abilities, and at best but a very sus- 
picious indication of courage — it is like the arti- 
fice of a timid bully endeavouring, to frighten 
away fear — I have read somewheie in some poet, 
that 

An angry fool *s a very harmless thing — 

I really think so, and I consider the rage of the 
honourable member as perfectly innocent. He 
says no man shall allude to him with impunity. 
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Wby^ I have no wish to go out of my road io ai« 
lude^ to the honourable member^ but^ if he wiD 
throw himself across my way^ I have no objection 
to tread on him. If^ however^ he imagines that 
any thing like vulgar ruffianism or paroxysms of 
fury are to intimidate^ he will find himself mis- 
taken ; for the manner of that ruffianism^ the folly 
of those paroxysms^ and the blockheadism of that 
iiiry^ are too ridiculous to excite serious notice— 
I smile at them. The honourable member in his 
contortions presented to my mind the idea of a 
black sold writhing in torments — and his language 
^ery forcibly associated with the idea of a certain 
description of the fair sex^ whom in manner and 
indialect he seems zealously to assimilate. As to 
the menaces of the honourable member to disclose 
iany confidence he ever enjoyed from me, I feel 
them in the sort of disregard they merit, and I 
answer in the words of the poet — 

* There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am armed so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle wind. 
Which I regard not.' '' 

Here, apparently at least, the personal animo- 
sity subsided. However, Mr. Grattan was at that 
time most deservedly the idol of the Irish people, 
who, in any contest either personal or political, 

g3 
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tierer fidled to enlist themselvefi as his auxiliwies. 
It would be vdry difficulty one would imagine^ to 
elicit any thing of the ridiculous out of the enve- 
nomed war&re we have just recited. Sombre^ 
however^ must be the subject ffom which the Irish 
people oannot ektilact a laugh. Egan was then a 
drciuit barrister in good business. After this dis«^ 
pute with Mr. Grattan^ there was not a waiter ia 
any •consideraUe town upon his circuity whose 
fii^t queiition to the passenget on his entrance to 
*he hotd was not invariably— '^ Sir, would your 
honour dine-^you can have any filih yoUr honour 
pleases^^perhaps^ your honour would prrfer an 
EGAKi''— '' An Egan, friend, what's an Egan?"' 
•^'' Lord^ Sir^ I thought Mr. GraUan told ^very 
imi What an Egan ihras. it is a black 80%U (sole) 
fryed.''->^The result of all this was, that wherever 
p^T E^n went he was associated wi4h the idea 
of a black sole. Few m to can emMMiAter success- 
fully continual ridicule — his business gradually 
declined — the death of his friend the Chief Baron 
gave it the finishing blow, and when he died, his 
entire stock in trade consisted of ttoree shillings 
found upon his chimney-piece ! However, he has 
left a memory behind him which men more fortu- 
nate in life may envy. With talents for above 
mediocrity, a good heart and a high spirit, he 



fsmed tlirough Ae woiid Moved by bm ffma4B, 
and hi« kist politicdi act must osmivuifi the re- 
«ped; even of bis enemies^ He ww^ w we hate 
%eetn^ hv fpoai in^qieBdence. Atonost hk dhI)^ 
ireabib vvas the ehairmaofihip i>( KihmaiiiihMl He 
was in Paiitament at the dwafitroHS period of the 
Union — was threatened with muHiterml diftpkftp 
sure if he opposed^ ajid off^nad spl^did remviu^ 
ration if he supported the aieastire. ^Af the de- 
bate proceeded, Ega« was perceiv^ writhing with 
«Msie ineuppreodhle emotion^-Hat Imgth, 9«ftble 
looker to c^mtein htmaelf^ he s|»raiig fiDOm the 
beficbes^^uiihurdettad his feeliiigs w m mo9t ftir 
riovs p3iil^>pic^ aad sat ^own indtgffm^y ^MfiMiB^ 
ing — "^Irekad ! — Ireland for ewr ! tmd 4amm 
S^masmhamV" Poor figan! who itbiLt f&mm^ 
hered that honest hurt homely ei^ciamatia9» would 
wish to say any thing \0 thy dssadvant^ei? AJasi 
"*H»any a titled ftmator whose w^dth if ithe w»ge^ 
of Ills conscience aiid the purchase^mottey of hi^ 
<X3aintry, may emy hun the Uin&e shilMngs on his 
ehimney-jnece. Had all acted with his honoum^ 
hie hluntneas, Irafamd would still bam « nawe^ 
and her iaJiaJlatants a leonntry. '' IM/* miA ^ 
IMe hagntitte prtdiibed after his deatth^ 

" Let no man arraign him, 
lliat knows, to save the realm, he damneS SSRnunnfumf 

g4 
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There were very few men whom I have heard 
Mr. Curran mention with more invariable affec- 
tion than Egan. He seemed literally to blend the 
memory of him and Lord Avonmore in a kind of 
posthumous communion. They were the two 
members of the Monks of the Screw whom he ap- 
peared most gratified in remembering, and there- 
fore it is that I have endeavoured even with a 
feeble fidelity to sketch them for the reader. 
There were many others well worthy of being 
noticed — ''men over whose ashes the best tears 
of Ireland have been shed/' and whose names 
^will live in the hearts of posterity while wit, elo- 
quence, and patriotism are dear to mankind. This 
little society continued its sittings for many years, 
and here it was that the eloquence of the selhate, 
the learning of the bar, and the labour of the 
study, delighted to unbend themselves. Many of 
its members had, however, been bound togedier 
as much by the recollection of their boyish days^ 
as by the more serious avocations of their man^ 
hood — the enrolment of those not endeared by 
that remote and delightful association was little 
encouraged — years thinned, one by one^ the ori- 
ginal community, which gradually died away, and 
has now only a traditional existence in these pe- 
rishable pages. 
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The earliest speech of Mr. Cumm which I 
have been able to discover^ eyeu toleraUy re- 
ported^ and which is not to be found in the 
published collection^ is the following one in the 
case of '' E^an against Kindillan"" for seduction^ 
tried before Lord Avopmore. It was a case of a 
very singular nature. Miss Egan was a ypui^ 
lady of some accomplishments and great personal 
beauty. Mr. Kindillan was then a dashing young 
officer in a dragoon regiment, nearly related to 
the late Lord Belvidere. The reader will find 
the principal circumstances of the trial deila^ed 
indignantly in Mr. Curran's speech ; but it is ne- 
cessary to: apprise him that KntdiOan ^vas first 
yindictiYely prosecuted for the offence in a crinu- 
nal court/ and escaped through (he great ex/^r- 
tions and genius of his immortal advocate^p who^ 
haweier^ in the civil action^ was only able to miti*- 
gate the damages down to 500Z. After the plain- 
tiff had gone through his case^ Mr. Cubkak pro- 
ceeded^ — 

BIT IiOBD^ AND 6£N1!LE|II£N OF THE JlfRY^ 

I am in this case counsel for tbe'de£md- 
ant Ereiy action to be tried by a jury^ must be 
foufided in principles of law :— of that^ however^ 
the court only can determine^ and upQn the Ju^jlg- 
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ftietit of the court, you, g^ndemeh, nifty repose 
with gteB^ confidence. The foundation of this 
action is built upon this prtncif^ of law, and this 
only, that the plaintiff suffered special damage 
by losing the semce of his daughter, who has 
been taken away from him : for yoa, geademen, 
will err egregiously, and the court will tell you so, 
ff you imagine that the few has given smy rd;ribu- 
fon by way of damages, fidr aU the agony whkJi 
theftther may suffer from the seduction of his 
^hitd-^— however, I <lo not mean to make light of 
the fedings of a parent*-4ie would be a. stnage 
character, and little deserving the attention of a 
court, who could act in that roannw; to see htf 
gr^ hairs brought with cakmity to the gnvvk, 
and yet hotd him out as a subject of levity or CMI» 
tempt. I do no such tilings— but I teHyou sobor<- 
ly and quietly, that, whatever his feelings may ba, 
it is a kind of misery, for which the law does^uot 
provide any remedy. No actkm lies for debmeh* 
ing or seducing a daughter ^ but only for ^'hsu 
of her service — at the same time, over and over 
agdn, that the only groond vs die special diciw- 
srtairce of the loss of h«v somee-^-at the same time^ 
gentlemen, I agree imphoitly ia the tdoaiof Itlfc- 
ing the case go at- h^ge >to yen. ImmMy ia<- 
jury,/ Which Me man MStams fimn another, it.fe 
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right to let all circuinstaiices^ which eUheri^ggia* 
vate or diminish the weight of it> go to the jpiy; 
This case has been stated in eyidence by. two 
persons. M iss Egan has told^ I thinks the nio«t 
exfiraordinftry story-^ 

Lord Chkf Bafon.~T\ie most artless story I 
evcof heard. 

Mr. Cwrran. — I do not allude io her crecUt; I 
only say I never heard so extraordinary a 4tory-^ 
because 1 neyer heard of an instance of a youlig 
woman^ decently bredj arrived at eighteen> going 
away- with a maiOi^ after a sin^ converstttioii^ 
havings no previous acquaintance^ no express pro^ 
mise; abandoning her father's bOuse» prateotioi^ 
and care^ after two conversations m which there 
was not one word of marriag«> witboul a pr^vioiM 
cfipoftuaity of engagement: without a poiiihiiitjr 
of engagaig her affectioBs or aedudng her firooi 
her fether^ she embraces the first oppovtwiity 
which was given to her; therefiN?e^ indeed^ L m 
astonidied* I said^ gentlemen^ the case ovgkt 
rightly to g^ before you — ^I tell you wJiy^-circum* 
sUiaoes wbicfa compose the enomuty of an oflbnce 
of this kiii4 can be j>ic%ed by yoa.^lf you re- 
ceive a fiiaa inito yowr honse^ give him acoesa to 
ai^. female ia y«Mir lamily^ and lie converts that 
privilege to aj^tse ber virlkie^ I kmrt nothing, of 
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greater enormity.— If you admit a man to your 
hottfle and your table, and he avails himself of that 
confidence to abuse the virtue of your daughter 
or your wife ; I know of no length to which the 
just indignation of a jury might not be carried. 
But if there be no such criminality on the part of 
the defendant ? if he was rather the follower than 
the mover of the transaction ? His conduct may 
be palliated, it cannot be condemned. Look at 
this case even as stated by the witness herself — 
who, was the seducer? Mr. Kindillan! Where 
wastlie single act to inspire her with a angle 
h€fe, that he intended to marry her? Why steal 
away from her father's house, why go to a public 
inn, at a common sea-port, even at that age, and 
with that degree of undeif^standing you see her 
possess ? She confesses she suspected there vvas 
no design of marriage ; that at Aungier Street 
he spent a night with her, and no design of mar- 
riage; they cohabited week after week, and no 
conversation of marriage till they leave their mo- 
ther country, and arrive at the Isle of Man— and 
th€;ri from whom does it move ? not from hec wfco 
might have talked even with a degree of pridjp, if 
she thought he took her away from her father : — 
^' You have robbed me of a fiither, under the pro- 
mise<of becoming my husband— give me that pro- 
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tcctor!" No : you find it moving from him;, from 
his apprehension of her dissatisfaction, if you can 
believe that. What kind of education must she 
have received ? — ^She throws hersdf into the arms 
of the first oflBCer she ever saw ; flies into an hack* 
ney-coach, and goes to another country, and never 
talks of marriage till she arrives there ! — To talk 
of the loss of a father is a very invidious subject ; 
every father must feel an argument of that kind. 
— But it is not because that one man suffers, tino- 
ther must pay. It is in proportion to his own 
guilt that he must be punished, and therefore it is 
that the law denies the right of the father to re- 
ceive compensation. It is an injury which can 
rarely arise, when the father has discharged the 
precedent part of his duty. It is wise, therefore, 
that the law should refuse its sanction to an action 
of that sort, because it calls upon the father to 
guard against that event for which he knows lie 
can have no reparation. It guards more agsiinst 
the injury by discountenancing the neglect which 
may give it birth ; it refuses a compensation to 
reward his own breach of duty. Only see what 
would be the consequence if the law gave its 
sanction to an action of this sort. This man is 
in the army. — I am not here to preach about mo- 
rals, I am talking to men who may regret that 
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httomn nature is not more perfect than it w, but. 
who must take men as they are. This hmw go^ 
to a waterings-place ; he sees this young virnnan, 
full of giddiness and levity ; no vice po0si);>ly, but 
certainly not excusable in any feuiale^^^see how 
she conducts herself—'' lfo.?e you considered tke 
proposals ?"-—*' No, says she ; ^' our acquaintance 
is too short :" — but the second conversation, and, 
she IB gone. Haw would any of you, gendemen, 
think of your child, if she picked up a young budL 
whom she never saw before ? what would your 
wife say, if she was told her daughter had picked 
up a man she did not know ? But you know man- 
kind, you know the worid. What would you 
think of a woman, unmarried, who held a conver- 
sation on these terms ? If at Philipsborough you 
addressed a young woman, with whom not a word 
of marriage passed, and yet she accompanied you 
without hesitation^ — ^would you suppose her a girl 
of fiunUy and education, or would you not rather 
suppose her to be one of those unfortunate, un- 
educated creatures, with whom a conversation 
very different from that of marriage takes place ? 
This then is the situation of the defendant ; be 
yields more seduced than seducing. It is upon 
this the ftther calls to you for damages ! — For an 
iiijttry committed — by whom ? from what cause ? 
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--^Fram the indiscreet behaviour, the defective 
educalioii^ and neglected mind of his daughter. 
He cui have no feeliog, cht he would not have ex- 
posed both her and himself; or, if he has any 
feelings, they are such as can be gratified by you, 
gentlemen of the jury, they are such as can be 
calmed by money !-~Hocan find UMHre enjoyment 
in pecuniary compensation, than in other speau 
of retiJbution ! — I speak haishly, I am obliged to 
do so, X feel it : it is to be decided by you with 
liberality and justice between such a fether and 
the defendant. I am stating these things, sup* 
posing you believe h&t. Her story is well de«- 
Uvered, it would be extraordinary if it was not, 
when it has been so often repeated. The de- 
fendant was tried for his life, and twelve men up- 
on their oaths acquitted him of the charge ; though 
the fiict was sworn to by her. Her sufferings and 
her beauty may make an impression upon yoflur 
minds ; but, gentlemen, you are not cosne herete 
pity, but to give a verdict; not from pasmm, but 
which may be the calm remit of deliberation be-^ 
tween party and party. — ^There is a kind of fidse 
determination of mind, which makes dupes of ju- 
dicial men upon cases which inwtve mone senti- 
ment than specuktion. If you can feel any sudh 
Bensation in your miiids, flowing and heating to 
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a degree of Tiolence in which reason may be con- 
sumed^ let me entreat you to guard against its 
fUKng upon the head which ought not to suffer. 
We are not to determine by 2eal^ but judge by 
discretion. It is not her tears^ her heavings^ her 
sigbs^ that must influence your sentence. She 
has been brought up a second time by her father^ 
and exhibited before you^ the unhappy object of 
vice and of wantonness. She has thus been ex- 
hibited by that father^ whose feelings are repre- 
sented as so tender ; an exhibition which ought to 
have been avoided by a sincere parent. But let 
me expose the silly trap^ that you may not be the 
dupes of such artifice. It was a simple case : it 
could have been proved without her testimony j 
the leaving her father's house could have been 
proved by many ; and of the finding her in the 
defendant's possession, there was sufficient evi- 
dence, and the service could be proved as well by 
any person as herself. But the circumstances are 
proper for consideration : give me leave to say^ 
there are no circumstances more proper for con- 
sideration than the motives of the man who brings 
the action ; what his conduct was, appears by her 
own evidence : she goes away with a man/ he is 
se^d and called upon to marry her, under the 
terror of a [M-osecution for his life ; a species of 
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iaducement^ such as never was heard of. Let it 
not be told^ that a case of this kind^ that the unso- 
licited elopement of a young unfortunate woman 
yielding to criminal desires^ going off with an 
officer upon a first acquaintance^ is an example to 
be held up by a court and jury^ or to be sanction- 
ed by a verdict; that a loose girl cmning back 
from the cloyed appetite of her paramour^ should 
welcome her return to her father's house by the 
golden showers of compensation. If you wish to 
hold up examples to justify elopements of your 
cbUdren^ establish it by your verdict ! and be an- 
swerable for the consequence ; you will resolve 
yourselves into a fund for unportioned wantons^ 
whose fathers will draw upon you for fortunes ; 
you will establish an example. I am not ashamed 
to be warm — I do not sell my warmth^ though I 
may my talents ; but give me leave to tell you that 
an example of this kind^ where no abuse of con- 
fidence can be plead^^ no treachery alleged^ 
would go thus far^ that every miserable femnle,^ 
who parades about your streets^ in order to make 
a miserable livelihood by the prostitution of her 
person, will come forward under the imponng 
character of a witness, because there is scarce any 
of them who has not. a father that may bring an 
action. Let me warn you against another case : 

H 
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you will establish an example by which the needy 
fiiither is aicouraged^ firsts to force the man into 
narmge under the apprehension of aprosecution^ 
m afterwards to compel hifn from the dread of a 
verdict^ unless you think that the man could be 
recoticitedrto marry a girl he is tired of> and who 
has added perjury to the relt of her conduct. It 
is hard to talk of perjury ; but how will they an* 
swerforthe verdict of twelve honest men upon 
, their oalbs ? Impelich her credit, because she is 
swearing this day to the fact in oppoution to the 
verdict of twelve men— she swore to it upon the 
prosecution^ because of terror from her tJEither^ 
expecting to receive death from his hands^ unless 
she warded it off by perjury. Have you not beard 
her swear that he forced her into the King's 
Befich, with a knife in his hsixid ? After he hsos 
&tled to effect the life of the defendant, he makes 
a. desperate attempt at his property, through the 
iMaM of a jury-^is this a case for a jury ? — She 
gees off unsolicited, she 'seeks the oppOTtunityj 
and yet Mr« Kindilkn is to be the victim ! A 
young man who m^ets a woman, goes to a tavern^ 
and indulges his appetites at the expense of the 
peace, quietness, and happiness of a &mily, you 
may wish to see reformed ; but be he whose son 
he jnay, he cannot be punished in this way for 
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such conduct. Will you lay your hands on your 
hearts and fsay, whether the defendant has heen 
more to blame than Miss Egan herself? She has 
suffered much^ her evidence shows it ; at first from 
her terror of her father, now in preserving her 
consistency ; to see her exposed as she was on the 
table-^but has the defendant suffered nothing f 
Is it suffering nothing to be put in fear of his 
life ? to have the horrors of a prison to encounter ? 
Is it nothings what he must have suffered in point 
of property ? He comes now, to resist this bst 
attempt^ after aU the others, to drive him, by rob- 
bing him of his property, to marry the daughter. 
Would you, gentlemen, advise your sons to marry 
under such circumstances ? I put it boldly to you, 
answer itj and your answer will be your verdict. 
After ten weeks' voluntary cohabitation, would 
you advise him to marry f or would you ensure a 
reasonable prospect of conjugalfidelity afterwards i. 
Let me not take up your time ; we will call wit- 
nesses to discredit what she has sworn ; let me 
say in excuse for her, for what she said upon her 
oath, ttiat she came forward under the terror of 
her fether's power. Certain it is, that a sense of 
female honour should not have more influence up- 
on her when in the other court, where she was 
vindicating herself, than here where^ die comes, to 
H 2 
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drop money into her Other's pocket. — The con- 
sequence of large damages is this : you wiU en- 
courage every man to neglect the education of his' 
child ; making a fortune 'by dropping a seed of* 
immorality in the mind of the female^ which may 
ripen into that tree of enormity^ that will be cut 
down, not to be cast into the fire, but for the fa- 
ther's benefit. A girl of eighteen, whose father 
forced her upon this table, whose sufferings have< 
been brought upon her by the leprosy of her mo- 
rals, is not to be countenanced. If you wish to 
point out the path to matrimony through dishonour, 
and you think it better that your daughter should 
be led to the altar from the brothel, than from the 
parents' arms, you may establish that by your ver- 
dict. If you think it better to let the unfortunate 
author of her own misery, benefit by the example 
she may hold up, you will do it by such a verdict 
as your understanding, not your passion, dictates.''- 

Ati important aera had now arrived in Mr. Cur- 
ran's life— his entrance into Parliament. The 
Irish bar was at that time the nursery of the Irish 
senate, and every young man, who, without money 
enough to remunerate, had talents to interest the 
patron of a borough, might generally calculate on 
a seat in the House of Commons. There he had 
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the noblest constitutional field on which to display 
his attainments and his eloquence ; an imperish- 
able fame was his reward^ and an applauding 
people were his auditors. There was scarcely a 
name of any eminence at the Irish bar which was 
not also enrolled in the annals of Parliament. In 
proof of this I need only mention Hutchinson^ 
Burg^h, Duquery, Flood, Pitzgibbon, Scott, Grat- 
tan, Yelverton, concentrated in one grand and 
glowing constelktion« Many of these characters 
must undoubtedly be mentioned by the lover of 
this country with very varied and opposite sensa- 
tions ; but to none of them, I apprehend, can the 
meied of superior talent with justice be denied. 
The period of Mr. Curran's first return to Par- 
liament was in 1783, during the administration of 
Lord Northington. He was elected for the bo- 
rough pf Kilbeggan, his associate in which, was 
the illustrious Henry Flood, and with him he join- 
ed the opposition. There is something peculiarly 
creditable to him in the circumstances attending 
this election. Lord Longueville, who was the 
proprietor of the borough, returned Curran under 
an idea of his own, that a barrister,, with a grow- 
ing family, and totally dependent on his profession 
for subsistence, would scarcely jsuffer his principles 
to iinterfcre with his interest. I am afiraid the an^ 

H ^ 
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nals of parliamentary life will be found in but too 
many instances to countenance his Lordship in 
this humiliating supposition* However^ in Curran 
the rule found a stubborn exception : on the very 
first question he not only voted against his patron, 
bttt^ by at least an energetic speech^ proved the 
total fallacy of all his anticipations. Lord Longue- 
viHe of course warmly remonstrated ; but what 
was his astonishment to find Curran not only pei^ 
severing in his independent opinions, but even 
appropriating the only five hundred pounds he had 
in tlie world to the purchase of a seat, which he 
insisted on transferring as an equivalent for that 
of Kilbeggan I To those, however, who knew hira 
intimately, this conduct will not appear surprising, 
for, next to his high-toned political independence, 
he preserved the most rigid principles of honour 
in every pecuniary transaction. No man wouM 
with more cheerfulness have expended his last 
shilling in discharging what he considered as a 
just pecuniary obligation. His enemies have cer- 
tainly, amongst many other calumnies, imputed 
parsimony to him ; but the above anecdote, w^ 
authenticated, refutes the accusation ; and those 
who have struggled as he did, not merely for for- 
tune but for bread, will easily excuse him for not 
^squandering with an unprincipled prodigality 



1 
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the very modemte independence he 00 hardly 

The dissolution of the Coalition MhniMtty ter- 
minated Lord Northington's short administration^ 
and he was succeeded in Ireland by the youn^ 
and dissipated Duke of Rutland. The session of 
178S, in which Curran was introduced into the 
Irish Parliament, vw^ rendered memcMible by a 
bitter contest between his coUeague Mv. Floods 
and Mr. Grattan, then the rital candidates foff 
popularity, and each headmg very pow<6rlM par- 
ties. The incident is almost miiqtie M pariia- 
mentary history ; and as the EngKsh Mader fs 
doubtless unacquainted with it, I «hfi(ll tmtiscnbtf 
it as I have found it in the debates of th^ day. ft 
exliibits the fierce coHision of two very extra^r -• 
£nary men in the higliest possible stftte of exas^ 
peration ; and if an Englisb senator should lAiriiiA 
from such personalities uttered in tiie very tenifAe 
of legii^tion, he must recoBect that even tlie vnott 
temperate regutation« of the British House coiiM 
not restrain the personal antipathies of Mr. PStt 
and Mr. Tiemey, Mr. Adam and Mr. Fox. It 
OGcmved on the evening of the t8A of Odober 
ITOft, during a debate occasioned by the nio<*en 
of Sir Henry Cavendii»h, on Ihe necessity of re- 
H 4 
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trencbment. Mr. Floods in speaking to the ques- 
tion^ had apologized to the House for any defi- 
ciencies^ in consequence of his alleged indisposi- 
tion ; and shortly after^ Mr. Grattan^ doubtlessly 
offended at some expressions in his speech^ com- 
menced as follows : 

'' I shall not trouble you long; nor take up the 
time of the House^ by apologizing for bodily in« 
firmity y or the affectation of infirmity. I shall not 
speak of myself^ or enter into a defence of my 
characl^r^ having never apostatized. I think it 
is not necessary for the House to investigate what 
we know to be fact. I think it would be better 
to go into the' business^ as the House did upon 
another occasion^ without waiting the formality of 
the Committee's Report. As to myself^ the ho- 
nourable reward th^t a grateful nation has be- 
stowed upon me^ for ever binds me to make every 
return in my power^ and particularly to o{^se 
every unnecessary expense. I am far from think- 
ing with 4;he honourable gentleman^ as to the 
speech, and I believe he will find instances where 
economy has been recommended from the Throne^ 
but prodigality practised. This was the case in 
Li(»rd Harcourt's administration^ an administration 
which had the support of the honourable gentle- 
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man/ and therefore he^ of aO men/caniiot be at a 
Ios»to rqect that ilbisory economy which has ap- 
peared so often in the speeches of Lord Lkiilm- 
ants. With respect to the G^eVese^ I never 
coold have thought it possible to give the speedi 
gtfch a bias as has been mentioned^ andtibatpec^ 
ynJl be deceived^ if they give credit to any dechr 
mation that infers Irom the words of the speech^ 
any thing but an honest economy in ap]dying the 
public money^ fiedrly to their itte. 

The nation has derived great honour from this 
transaction^ and 1 would be sorry to have it tar- 
nished by inference: and insinuation. In 1771^ 
when the burdens of the country wdre eompam* 
tively small^ I made a motion similar to diis; the 
honourable gentleman then offibsed me. I have 
his sanction^ now/ that I was right;: and he was 
wrong ; and I pay this^ that though geatlemen 
may for a whilei vote against retrenchments; they 
wiU see at last the necessity of them. Yet while 
I think retrenchment absolutely necessary^ I am 
not very sure that, it is just the time to make* it in 
the ai?my^ — now when England has acted justly^ I 
will not say generously^— now when she- has lost 
h,er empire — when she still feels the Wounds of the 
last unhappy war> and comforts herself only with 
the faithful friendship of Ireland. 
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Jim 11i9» wfcmi (be UbertiM of Irdand weve 
dewi&i, tnd Aose of AaneriGB. in danger, k was 
thoiiglit unadvSseable to retrench onr array^ there 
can be no such reason to reduce it now^ when boA 
are acknowledged and confirmed. When we voted 
4000 men to butcher our men in Amarica^ die 
honoureble gentleman should have opposed that 
vote; but perhaps he wiU be able to explain the 
propriety of sending 4000 Irishmen thitben But 
why not look for retrenchment in the revenue and 
ether departments Jf 

In my mind, the fHrqper mode wouU be^ to 
form a iitir estimate of what would be a reasonable 
peace estaWwhn»ent, and reduce our several de- 
partments to it 

. Mr. FUmL — ^Therighfthanottmble member can 
have no doubt of the propriety of my saying a 
word n replf to what he has delivered; every 
member of the House can bear witness of the in«- 
firmHyl mentioned^ and, therefore, it required 
but little eandow to msiie a noeturnal attadk upon 
that infirmity; but I am not afraid of the right 
honoumble member. I will meet him any where, 
<nr upon any ground, by night or hy day. — I 
shoaki stand poorfy in my own estlmalfon^ and in 
my country's opinion, if I did not rank.fitr above 
him. — I do not come here dressed in a ricfcwahi- 
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robe of words to delude the ptople« — ^I am not 
one who has promised repeatedly to bring in a bffl 
of rights, yet does not bring in that bill^ or p^nnit 
any other person to do it.— I am not one wlio 
threatened to impeach the Chief Justiee of tiie 
King's Bench for acting under an English hew, and 
afterwards shrunk from that business. — I am not 
the author of the simple repeal. — I am not one 
who^ after saying the Parliament was a I%riia- 
ment bf prostitutes^ endeavoured to make their 
voices subservient to my interest. — ^I am not^ne 
>vho would come at midnight, and attempt by a 
rofte of this House to stifle the voice of the people, 
which my egregious folly had raised against me.-^- 
I am not the gentleman who snbsiiMs upon your 
aAicounts.^^I am not the mendicant patriot, who 
was bought by my country for a sum of money, 
SLiaA then sold my country for prompt payment. — 
I am not th^ man who in this House loudly com- 
l^ainiad of an infringement made by England, in 
indudtng Ireknd in a bill, and then sent a cer- 
Icficate to Dungannon that Ireland was not in- 
cluded.— I never was bought by the people, nor 
ever sold Aem : the gentleman says, he never 
apostatized, but I say I never changed my prin- 
ciples ; let every man say the same, and let the 
people believe them if they can. But if it be so 
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bad a thing to take an <^cein the state^ how 
comes the gentleman connected with persons in 
oflBce? They^ I hope^ are men oi virtue^ or how 
«came the gentleman so closely connected with 
Gokmel Fitzpatrick : 1 object to no man for being 
in office ; a patriot in office is the more a patriot 
for being there. There was a time when the 
glories of the great Duke of Marlborough shrank 
and withered before those of the right honourable 
gentleman ; when palaces superior to the Blen- 
heim w»e to be built for his recepticm ; when py- 
ramids and pillars were to be raised^ and adorned 
with emblems and inscriptions sacred to his virtue : 
.but the pillars and pyramids are now sunk^ though 
then the great Earl of Chatham was held inferior 
to him; however^ he is still so great that; the 
Queen of France^ I dare sayy will have a song 
made on the name of Grattan. Lord Harcoml 
practised economy — but what was the economy 
of the Duke of Portland ? 100,00(K. was voted to 
raise 20,000 seamen, though it was weU known 
that one third of that number could not be raised 
: — and what was the application of the money? 
It was applied to the raising of the execrated fen- 
cibles. It is said, I supported Lord Harcourt's 
adminii^xation ; it is true, but I never deserted my 
principles, but carried them into the cabinet wjih 



me. A gentleman^ who now hears, me^ knows 
that I proposed to the privy council an Irish meet- 
iag bill^ and that not with a view of any paHia- 
mentary grant, I suj^rted an absentee tax ; and 
while I was in office^ registered my principles in 
the books of government ; and the moment I could 
not influence government to the.advantage of the 
nation^ I. ceased to act with them. , I acted for 
mysel^-I was the first who ever told them that an. 
Irish meeting bill must be granted. If this, coun- 
try is now satisfied, is it owing to that gentleman ^ 
No^' the simple rqpeal, disapproved and scouted 
by all the lawyers in England and in Ireland^ 
shows to the contrary; and tl\e only apology he 
can make is^ that, he is no hwyer a& alL ^ man 
of warm imagination and brilliant fancy will some- 
times be dazsded with, his, own ideas, and may for, 
a moment fidl into error ; but a man of sound head, 
could not make so egregious a mistake, and a man 
of an honeat heart would not persist in it after it 
was discovered. I have now done^-and give me 
leave to say, if the gentleman enters often into 
this kind of colloquy with me> he will not have 
much to boast of at the end of the session. 

2VA*. Groftof^. — In respect to the House, I could 
wish to avoid personality, and return to. the ques- 
tion, but I must request liberty to expkun some 
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ciicimistances alluded to by the honourable mem^ 
ber. The bimouiable member has aUuded to Sir 
Christopher's bill ; I will declare the fact— he may 
tella«tory--*when I received a copy of that biU^ it 
gave me much pain and much ctfence ; I thought 
I saw the old intention of binding Ireland by 
English laws ; I therefore spoke to that effect in 
this House. I also showed the bill to all the most 
aUe and virtuous men in this kingdom^ who were 
of opinion that my suggestion was wrong; under 
this opinion I acquiesced^ and the opinion has jus<- 
tffied it : as to my coming at midnight to obtain a 
vote^ imposing silence on the people^ I deny it— ^it 
was mis-stated in t^e papers ; my resolution was to 
dedare this country free^ and that any person who 
should speak or write to the contrary^ was a public 
enemy. All the House^ all the revered and re^ 
spected characters in the kingdom heard me, and 
know what I say is true. But it is not the slander 
of the bad tongue of a bad character that can de- 
fttme me ; I maintain my reputation in public and 
in private life; no mam who has not a bad cha- 
racter can say I ever deceived him^ no country has 
ever called me cheat. 

I will suppose a public character^ a man not now 
in this bouse^ but who formeriy might have been 
hBn. I wf n suppose €bkt it was his constant prac- 
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tice to abuse every man wlio dif^ed from him^ and 
to betray every man who trusted to htm ; I will sup^ 
pose him active^ I vriU begia ffom his cnuile^ and 
divide his life into three stipes ; in the first he was 
temperate^ in the seco&d corrupt^ and in the third 
seditious. Suppose him a great egotist, his^honour 
equal to his oath> and I wiH stop him and say. Sir, 
your talents are not g^eat as your life is ii^bmow; 
you were silent for years^ and you were silent lor 
money : when a£^rs of consequence to the mtion 
were debating, you mightbe seen passing by these 
doors Uke a guilty spirit., jui^ waiting for putting 
the question^ that you might, hop in and give ymm 
venal vote ; Oi-> at times, with a vulgar brogue, 
apeing the manner, and affeeting tbeiafimiliesof 
Lord Chatham, or like a kettle>-drunmer> lather 
yoursdf into popularity to catch Ibe vulgar; or 
you might be seen hovering over the dome Vke an 
ill-omened bird of n^ht, with sepukfaral notes, a 
cadaverous aspect, and brokafi beak, ready to stoop 
and pounce upon your pr^y-^you can be trasted 
by no man^^th^ people cannot trust you^tbe 
ministers cannot tJrust you-^you deal out the most 
ia^artial treachery toboth-^you tell the nation it 
is ruined by other men, while it is sold by you— 
you fled from the mutiny bill — ^you fled from the 
sugar bill — I therefore tell you io the fikce of your 
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Goantry, before all the world, and to your beard — 
yoa are not an honest man. 

Mr. Flood. — I have heard a very extraordinary 
harangue indeed, and I challenge any man to say, 
diat any thing half so unwarrantable was ever de- 
livered in this House. The right honourable gen- 
tleman set out with declaring, he did not wish to 
use personality, and. no sooner has he opened his 
mouth, than forth issues all that venom that inge- 
nuity and disappointed vanity, for two years brood- 
ing over corruption, has produced— but it cannot 
taint my public character ; four and twenty years 
employed inyour service has established that; and 
as to my private, let that be learned from my te- 
nants, from my friends, from those under my own 
roofr— to those I appeal ; and this appeal I boldly 
make, with utter contempt of insinuations, false as 
they ar^ illiberal. . The whole force of what has 
been said,, rests upon this, that I once accepted 
office, and tiiis is called apostacy ; but is a man 
the less a patriot, for being an hpnest servant of the 
croivn ? As to me, I took as great a part with the 
firyt lAce of the state at my back, as ever the rig^t 
honourable gentleman did with mendicancy be- 
hind him. 

Air. Flood proceeded to defend his character. 
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when^ at a pause^ the Speaker took the opportu- 
nity to interfere^ and with the utmost politeness^ 
and in the kindest manner^ entreated him to for- 
heai?, declaring that he suffered inexpressible pain 
during this contest^ and that nothing but the calls 
of the House to hear the two members could have 
made him sit so long silent. He again besought 
Mr. Flood to sit down, and the House joined with 
the chair ; that gentleman, after sundry efforts to 
speak, was obliged to desist, and soon after retired. 
Mr. Grattan instantly followed, but the two mem- 
bers were soon after arrested on the Speaker-s 
writ, and fortunately no personal consequences 
ensued. In a few nights afterwards, however, 
Mr. Flood resumed the subject in his own vindi- 
cation, and in a most splendid speech detailed and 
justified his political history Mr. Grattan rose 
to reply, but the entire House, una voce^ inter- 
fered, and the dispute was most properly set at 
rest for ever. 

Mr. Grattan's political principles were strictly 
those of Mr. Curlun, and the only measure which 
1 ever heard him condemn in his friend's conduct^ 
was his support of the odious insurrection bill in 
1807, He certainly loved him in his heart, and 
to the day of his death their intimacy was undi- 
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miniftbed. Carmn'€ «k^di d^any om wa« almoM 
eqaiVftteMt td an i&timAcy. He wa« M luittiirable 
mimit, Md t huve <^fteA hmrd him both act atid 
i«late thi( fbllDWing ati^i^dote <^ Mr. Giattsm'« 
sil^^idty ; a diamttetMtic, tile ft^ttetit» aad in- 
dt&isA the natufd aec<Mn^tiiin«vit Hit tni« genius. 
One day> he und Mr. Da^ery, an eminent bajr- 
igistier, dined with Mr.Curfan nt the Pridfy. The 
iratei* at tabk wad the theme of panegyric^ and 
Doqu^ty Mid it wi^ the best h<e wet HlbVcA. Thie 
na»t iMtniag Mr. Gvwttan WM missed at the 
bn^ttli^ift tabte-^n a ftw mintftes^ tiowcff «ir^ he 
entered the parkmr <}Dite out *ef breath«^his hat 
ctfi^hin hait* dishevelled^ aMl a tumbler of wal^ 
vk U% hsMid^^^^Curiisii^^when Duquery «aid hfl(t 
M^t tliat the water here was the best he ever 
tKBted) I did not choose to contradkt hna^ betiainse 
the water migM; have been kefA, aad I might have 
Ai^nfe it aiFi injus^iee : but I have now satisfied 
myself — ^here it is, taken fresh out of the wd! wilh 
my own hand, and its not to be compared to the 
water at Tirniehaiich r^'' I dedare/' added Our- 
ran, *'ke was so seriwfe, yoto wonW have thought 
that the ^character of his pimtp involved that of his 
c»un4lry/''— -it is much to be iregitftted that his 
tsUe eteMng of Mr. Fleofd iras io^. Me never 
spoke ef bim <except in (terms almost amotint^g to 
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adofatkiii^ and iil4f^ bisi frqat rivfd in the Irisl^ 
Parliament did justice to his meipory after his 
departure. ^^On ^ trifling si^bject^" said Mr. 
Grattan^ ^- he ym miserahlerr-put into his hands 
the dtstaiF and he made sad worlc of it^ but giy^ 
him the thunderbolt aud he wielded it with the 
ami of Jupiter/' It was ip this same pamphlet 
that, alluding to Mr. Flood's temporary migra- 
tion to the English senate^ \ie said^ he was an oak 
qf.^fofpe^ too old to bp trani^plpnted at fifty. 
Mr. Flood did not p^Ftainly succeed in the British 
aeniktfi at aU in prpportion to bis Irisb reputation^ 
but tber^ Wfre ip^ny reasons for it^ quite inde- 
imndi^nt of any intellectiigl inferiority. He was 
greatly feared^ and I have good rea^n to knoyr 
that every engine was employed tp depreciate 
Wm. Even the party witb wbpm he acted^ feH 
no very ardent sympathy in the success of a col- 
league who was notoriously so intractable^ that 
there was no calculating at what moment a diffep- 
enc§ of opinion might induce him to abandop 
them on the most vital question. His defence af 
himself^ whicn a^ccused of political tergivefisatipii, 
speaks his principles on the ^ubjept of party far 
more dearly than any other histpriap can pretend 
to dq. '' Lord Buckingham's administration/* 
soidhe, "^^ succeed ed.77- With regard Jojiordflaf- 
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court's administration^ the objection is^ that I did 
too much — the charge with regard to the other is, 
I did too little for it; these two accusations run- 
ning in contrary directions, like a double poison, 
each may cure the operation of the other : but the 
fact is this; I acted not upon visions and imagi- 
nations, but on sound common sense, the best gift 
of God to man, which then told me, and still whis- 
pers, that some administrations deserve a more 
active support than others.— I did not run. head- 
long against Government at one time, and with it 
at another, but adapted my conduct, as I ought to 
do, to what I saw knd felt. I felt myself a man 
of too much consequence to be a mere placeman. 
If not a minister to serve my country, I would not 
be th^ tool of salary. What was the consequence ? 
I voted with them in matters of importance when 
they were clearly right — I voted against them in 
matters of importance when they were clearly 
wrong, and in matters of small moment I did not 
vote at all — and why ? I scorned by voting for 
them in such matters to seem to pay court What 
remained — not to vote at all. If you call that ab- 
sconding — going behind the chair, or escaping 
into the corridor e, call it what you please — I say 
it was right — this is my plain way of dealing — this 
is common sense.'' Such was the rule of his ac- 
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tioii:, and it is natural enough that even his power- 
ful talents should have been postponed for the 
more certain services of inferior partizanship. 
With respect to Mr. Flood's eflfort in the British 
House^ he was by no means allowed fair play. A 
magnificeTit burst was expected from him on his 
very first exertion^ as if he had lain by and come 
to his debut like a tragedy hero, after a long pre- 
vious study, not only of his words, but of his tones 
and gesture. That was not his way. He was the 
every-day speaker, and always spoke well ; some- 
times indeed when he had the distaffs triflingly, 
but not unfrequently rising into the highest re- 
gions of eloquence. He laboured under great 
personal disadvantages. A youth of dissipation 
had quite unfitted him for an old age of labour, 
and he became so feeble that in the Irish House 
he vms often obliged to deliver his sentiments 
sitting. It is a fact, not generally known, that, 
on the night when he made his appearance in the 
British Parliament, he was warned at a previous 
consultation of physicians that the least exertion 
might cost him his life, and the consequence of 
his disregarding them was, that he was obliged 
the very next day to submit to a most painful and 
hazardous process. The mind must have had no 
common energy which could have ev6n contem- 
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phted an ex6rliofi utider such ciifeumstahces^ and 
a rigid criticism on sUch ati occasion was neither 
very just n6ir vety generous. 

During th6 Administration of the Duke of Rut- 
land, Mr. Curran continued in Pariiament d:nd in 
opposition. Indeed s6 Unpopular was this noble- 
man in Ireland, that bn his first presentation at 
the theatre he was publicly hobted by the popu- 
lace. His vice-toyalty was the scene of much 
stormy contention, and much political importance 
in the House of Cortimbn^, but he was himself 
wholly devoted to his private pleasured; It was 
said he was sent to drink the IriiSh into good ha^ 
WOtir> and hi* court wfts the i*sWfence of riot and 
dissipation. The taste of the Duke hin!i^elf wais 
by no means the moiSt rfeiSned, nor tvas hiis ftfua^ 
jfesty the most dignified in the world. A celebratlsd 
tourteJian of thfe titttith of P^ Plunkc* occuj^ 
his attention much more than the privy council, 
and isometintes uncon'scionsly shared even the ho- 
nours of Royalty. It is a notorious fact^ tfeit one 
evening, losing aB recollection in he^ socfely> he 
forgot thai h* httd been iaccompanied by a guanl 
of honour, and morning downed upoil a troop "of 
dtagoons parading beforte her lodgmgs hfi attend*^ 
ance UJpoh liis Excellency ! I have heatd Cumin 
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vehte two anecdotal of Xhn WQiqtn^ yfld^b h« mi 
weare iu nnivfirsal circulation at th^ tiipe. Th* 
Duke had gone ia state to tli§ t)ie«t|€.TTr-Tb9 
whole Tice'-rega) suite was ws^JSlWed^-^hamlifft' 
lain^pages^-aids de caoip^ ^^ &*? Tk^ <»' 
vourite^, as usual graced the latti^ei^Hl feUow i» 
the gallery recognized her, apid, vnnkmg tP mortify 
the Duke, who was very unpopuhr, bellowed out 
mmt uncereroo^ioiwly--^" P#g^Pag'Tt-wb» was 
your corapanioB y««tCTdfty ^^ning J" ■ ' M«Jf nsw^ 
feUow, B(i4iiNsaw*'--?i!terted Peg, effecting tP T^ 
hatkehim. Ui9unBQMS«faiyt||fi4^tb^tMA]ip;i(pi^ 
sa Ike na«i6 of th« Rutland &i9iJy. 

At another dm^ a lady of ranli;, igUCMtMt of (hf 
fiersoa to i/rhom she had bim^ f§f^rr^, "^mt tO 
inquire the diamober of a diamisp«4 wnfOtl^ Iff 
A short ituue, however, ah^ cliscoy^<$d ke^ ^mftflk^ 
mmA nvaa Fei^ iiatuie»]ly f rfa% ^^gftf^ftifi^^ 
^ Oh/' said she, iaini^diaAely, w\tk Ae mmt' F^f - 

feot««igyh)ui, ^ I heg ypwtedj^Jw «^*y «P*^ 
i^ tbeleaat aiaraied-^Iishiill totyiPiliaMi^^jr tbro|»gb 
Iiiebaok4ioor, whieli I had f»§dt^ferih,agQffpm- 
,4aticnvftshe In^ BiA^J 



iff 



The Duke ilied, a^ooedif^ to ^ a()(«W9l ^^ 
Mr;tiardy, Lond (MAmmit§ iHtfgfPpl^f^r^ (^f ^ 
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fever produced by excessive dissipation, at the age 
of thirty-three ! As this was the most active pe- 
riod of Mr. Curran's parliamentary life, I have 
selected as a specimen of his eloquence in the se^ 
nate the following speech that he delivered on 
moving an address, and which has not appeared 
in the published collection. 

^' The present was, he said, the most awfiil and 
important crisis that Ireland ever saw, considering 
the actual state of the nation, of the empire, and 
of the war in which we were engaged. As to the 
original motives of the war, he said it was not time 
to inquire into them; they were lost in the events; 
if they had been as pure as they had been repre- 
sented, how much was it to be regretted that the 
issue had proved only, that it is not in mortals to 
command success. — The armies of Europe had 
poured into the field, and surrounded the devoted 
region of Prance on every side ; but, far from 
achieving their purpose, they had only formed an 
iron hoop about her, which, instead of quelling 
the fiiry of her dissensions, had compressed their 
spring into an irresistible energy, and forced them 
mto co-action. During its progress we saw the 
miserable objects for whom it was undertaken, 
consumed in nameless thousands in the different 
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quarters of Europe, by want, and misery, and de- 
spair ; or expiring on the scaffold, or perishing in 
the field.^ We had seen, he said, the honest body 
of the British manuikcturer tumbled into the com- 
mon grave with the venal carcass of the Pryiiian 
hireling ; we had seen the generous Briton sub- 
mit to the alliance of servitude and venality, and 
submit to it in vain. The sad vicissitudes^ of each 
successive campaign had been marked by the 
defeat of our armies, the triumphs of our enemies, 
and the perfidy of our allies. He stated the si- 
tuation of the contending parties at the beginning 
of the contest : England with Spain, with Austria, 
with Prussia, with Holland, with Ireland on her 
side; while France had to count the revolt of 
Toulon, the insurrection of La Vendee, die re- 
bellion of Lyons, and her whole eastern territory 
in the hands of her enemies: — ^how direful the 
present reverse ! England exhausted^ Holland 
surrendered, Austria wavering, Prussia fled, and 
Spain fainting in the contest ; while France, tri- 
umphant and successful, waves a military andtri- 
umphaiit sceptre over an extent of territory that 
stretches from the octon and the Rhine to the 
Pyrennees and the ocean. He would not dweU^. 
he said, upon this miserable picture ; he would 
only observe, that^ during this long succession of 
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dasaater and defeat^ Ireland alane^ 6f all the alfies 
(ahreatBrilain had^ neither traJSicked^ nor deceived^ 
nor deserted. The present distresses of her pec^de 
attested her Kberality of her treasure^ while the 
bonM of her enanies, and of her children^ bleach* 
img upon all the plains of Europe^ attested the 
brilliancy of her courage and the stead&stness of 
her faith. In this state^ he said» was the war at 
the commencement of this session. Shortly be^ 
fore that period, it had been thought prudent by 
his Majesty's minist^B in Great Britain to remove 
the chief governor of this kingdom^ and to ai^^iot 
a successor ; of that successes* it would^ he mid^ 
be presvnipiiioufl in him to be a panegyrift ; of hin 
predecessor^ it would be neither cooiiistent with 
the decorum of the Hause^ nor with btf own feel- 
ings, to speak with any personal xeproach : to the 
acts of both it was impofisible not to advert. That 
Ae commencement of Ais session wa« a most aw^ 
fal period, was stated from the Throne^ and ad" 
mitted 1^ the addresses of both Howes of PajrJia- 
ment | the cansea tiiat made it awfiil were claiMrly 
ttoderatood by the new Vicei»y~the djwrtew #f 
the war, and the disoonteats of the Irii^ natJW. 
Of Aose discontents, he said, that flaiise <)Md 
»0t po88S)fy be ignoaant, hecaafie they (could apt 
Ibe ignerant of the cause, namely, the abnsefiin 
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onr government Upon that (Subject they mart 
have seen that they had much to redreBs^ and have 
Mt that they had not little to atone : their aitua*- 
tion was most critical.-^Their conduct^ ttien^ if k 
could be lodked at distinctly^ firom their conduct 
aftervmi^ he would have considered as higidy 
dignified. Lord Fitzwilliam found it necessary to 
demand a supply to an unexampied amount ; that 
House felt the necessity3 and complied with Uie 
d^msitti, ; but they were the trustees of the nation^ 
and must have felt that so extraordinary an exer- 
tion of supply ought to be acoompanied by a most 
^embeimte measure of redress. They couU not, as 
honest men^give the money of the peopie>a]|dgive 
a sanction to the <:oatinuance of their grnevanon ; 
they might bestow Aieir own money, if they woidd, 
without equivalent; but to act so with the moaey 
aad thie bbod of the nation, would not have been 
gseotferosity, but the most aboattnable ^shonesty 
iand fraud : they could give it only upoa the ternm 
of redress, and upon those terms only wsas It de- - 
manded by Lord FitRwiBiam, or given by dwt 
House. It was inoonststent with the purity of his 
faind^ it was inconsistent with the cbaracterwlHcfa 
they ought to pmsen^ in the nation^ to ]»ut this 
commatul into express tei^is : be <andd not have 
said to ikem exppessiy, I will core tiose conru^ 
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tions which'have depressed and impoverished your 
people^-^ which have enriched the most unworthy^ 
and have been connived at by a majority of your- 
selves. He could not thus hold them out as cri- 
minak and penitents to the nation; it was a com- 
pact^ therefore^ expressed rather by acts than by- 
words. The Viceroy set actually about the reform, 
and the House attested their most zealous gra- 
titude and 'concurrence. Thus, said he, did I 
consider this House as warranted to say to their 
constituents. We have sent the flower of your 
population to the standard of the empire; we have 
sent the protector from his habitation, the me- 
chanic from his trade, and the labourer from his 
field ; we have found you weak, and we have made 
you weaker ; we have found you poor, and we have 
made you poorer ; we have laid a load of taxes 
upon you, of which for years you must feel the 
depression ; we have laid those taxes so as almost 
to preclude the attainment of those comforts and 
decencies of life, without which you can scarcely 
exist ; but we have not sold you, we have not be- 
trayed you ; what we have given has been the 
pledge of your loyalty, and the price of your re- 
demption ; by that pledge you have united your- 
•selves to your king, and your posterity with his for 
ever ; for that price, ihe grievances and the abuses 
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that depressed you^ shall be correctedand redressed. 
This^ said he^ did I consider to be the meaning of 
that transaction^ as fully as if it had been expressed 
in the strongest terms of contract or stipulation. 
It remained^ he said^ to state what these abuses 
and these grievances were ; they began^ witii 
the sale of the honour of the peerage ; the open 
and avowed sale^ for money, of the peerage, 
to any man who was rich and shameless enough 
to be the purchaser. Upon this subject he dwelt 
with pointed severity and indignation ; it de- 
praved the Commons— it profened the sanctity of 
the Lords — ^it poisoned the sources of legishture, 
and the fountains of justice — it annihilated the 
very idea of public honour and public integrity ; 
yet this, he said, was done by the government of 
Lord Westmoreland : — he had himself, in that 
House, stated the charge — he had offered to bring 
evidence to the bar to prove it — he had offered 
himself to prosecute the crime at the risk of- that 
punishment which the law denounces against the 
false accuser ; but that government shrunk from 
the inquiry, the charge was suffocated in the pre- 
vious question ; the truth of the, charge was how- 
ever confessed by that very flight from trial ; it 
was like the flight of any ordinary felon in the. ad* 
mission of the guilt; it differed from it in this, it 
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WW foHevned by no forfeitwe. He would go jkeift, 
he nid> to the lending of the troo|w from the 
country^ contjniYy to law and to compact ; he stat- 
ed that ooinpact and the provision in the monfiy 
bill> decbriog, that twdve thousand effective men 
ahoiild be at aH time^ kept up in Ireland for the 
defence thereof eiccept in case of actual rebeUion 
in^ or uiva«ion of^ Great Britain ; yet this law, 
WM broken by l4ord Westnioreland's adminisr- 
traition ; it wu broken in the moment of war^ 
w4th the enemy at the gat^t, when the breach pf 
the law might have been the lo9s of the igland. 
If eudi a charge of assuming a dispensing power 
wiere to be mentioned in the British Parliaments 
that assembly would turn pale at the bare state- 
ments of an assumption of power by which 
the last of the Stuarts had lost^ and meritedly 
lost, his throne; but he had livedo to bear th^ 
cbafjge made upon an Irish Viceroy^ either not 
attempted to be denied by bis adherents, or ad- 
mitted by their justification of the fact^ yet eluded 
by tfie fubtei^e of the motion for adjournment ; 
of AucJi subtorfug^ he could not sufficiently ex- 
press his abhorrence ; it wa^, a desertion of the 
duty which, an the grand iaquept of the nation, 
1|)#y (9wcd to the piubUc, thus to smother m^- 
cuiiJipn wd^coflude with the accu^d; it ^aould 
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not save his character^ and could only produce a 
shameful impunity with tht loss of all estimation 
with themselves and with their constituents ; it 
invited offence by discouraging accusation : this 
effect^ however^ he aaid^ it should never have with 
him ; he had often before been baffled by this dex- 
terity of evasion^ .and he could not be widiout ap- 
prehension that even this night the most disinter- 
esAed effort of public duty might be hag-ridden 
under the weight of a previoos question ; but be 
would persevere^ for he knew it was to efforts ef 
that sort, made, no • doubt, with very superior ta- 
Imty but attended with no better success^ that 
Ireland was indebted for the littte progress sihe 
had made against the torrent of h^ oppressiom. 
Be proceeded next to state the eirpenditweoif an 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds of the puMie 
money, without any easiction winulBoever of law, 
bat advanced to the colonete of new-raased levies, 
witboast security or account ; be appealed to their 
awn accounts for Oie trafli of the fiiet, aad lie v* 
gued fiNNDn the law kmcUag the isaing of the 
pofalicanoney, wiiich hediscmsedatlarge,fc>peoife 
its criminality. He next stated Ae gtaats «f al^ 
mmVev^ery ofice at his di^artune fvom the gOMrs- 
meat, to bis ow«i friends and adhereote. 'On this 
be dwdt with pecaiiar flhwynessef uuw ec fiye . He 
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and his friends^ he said, had^ session after session, 
cooijdained of the pernicious excess of influence, 
and they were opposed as the invaders of a just 
and necessary patronage. If Lord Westmoreland 
thought that patronage necessary, upon what 
ground could he justify the shameless plunder of 
it, to the injury of his Sovereign, and to the pre- 
judice of his successor? Upon what pretence 
could he be considered in his own country as the 
friend of the necessary power of his Sovereign, 
when he must be conscious that he had laboured 
to reduce the influence of that Sovereign to a state 
of the most contemptible imbecility ? It is a no- 
torious &ct, he saidj that he has not left a single 
office of value in Ireland^ of which a reversion 
could be granted^ that he has not put out of the 
power of the Crown for a number of years to 
come. And now, said he^ I call upon this House^ 
I call upon his friends within it (if any friends he 
has within it), to vindicate him if they can — to deny 
the fact if they can — ^to justify it if they can — ^and 
to relieve him from the distressing situation in 
which he must feel himself, if a fact of this kind 
should be admitted and confirmed, while it was 
screened by the interposition of a previous ques- 
tion. Let me warn you, said he, how you will ex- 
hibit this anxiety for the prorogation, like the zeal 
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of honest servants^ who stand ait the windows with 
their muskets to oppose the executions of credi* 
tors^ that when they have beaten off the sheriff 
they may steal the furniture themselves. He row 
passed to the subject of the Roman Catholics ; he 
expatiated very largely upon their merits, their 
sufferings^ and their claims. He said he was the 
apologist of that House for the great concessions 
which they had made in 1793^ and for that perfect 
emancipation to which^ in the beginning of the 
session^ the House had assented with an unani- 
mity, interrupted only by the dissent of two 
honourable members, whose divei*sity of opinion 
he could not but respect and regret, l>ut which he 
could not adopt. He enforced very strongly and 
at large, the injustice, the absurdity, and the dan- 
ger of denying that emancipation ; but he said the 
question, such as it was, was not left for the dis- 
cussion of the present session, it had been decided 
in 1793 ; by giving the elective franchise, the 
principle of their full claim was admitted : the 
man who is constitutionally fit to be a constituent, 
must be equally so to be a representative. The 
concessions of 1793 had so authorized their pre- 
tensions, and put their claims into a progress, 
which it would be just as easy to stop as it would 
be the revolution of the heavens or the earth ; 
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that union for which the great mass of the people 
fek themsdves ripe^ and demanded as the great 
hond of their union and anchor of their safety^ how- 
erer it mighty bysinister interference^ foe impeded 
or delayed^ and coutd not be finally withheld or re-- 
fused ; they were pledged to it before, by their 
dnty to the public, they were now doubly pledged 
for the vindication of their character ; the defeat- 
ing of their so laudable intentions upon this s»b*- 
ject, was> he said, stated as the reason of the recall 
of Lord Fitz William ; and he drew a very sarcastic 
picture of the point of view in which the Commons 
of Ireland were put by this e^raordinary measure. 
In plain English, he controlled, Mr. Pitt might as 
well have said, the Lords of Ireland have no will of 
their own, the Commons of Ireland have no will of 
their own, they are the representatives only t)f their 
wants and of their venality. If Lord Fitzwittiam 
i^emains in Ireland, the Catholics will be eman- 
cipated ; if we send another in his place, that tame 
and sequacious parliament will move like puppets 
by his wires, and the nation will still eontintie 
divided and depressed, to the great advantage of 
English patronage, to the great credit of English 
justice. He concluded upon this subject, with the 
assertion that the House, in emancipating the Ca- 
tholics, would have only ratified the engagement 
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of their previoos concesflions ; that Lord Fitz* 
wiUiam had acted wisely by concurring in the per- 
formance of that engagement^ and that it only now 
remained with the House to vindicate its honour 
and its character^ by expressing a becoming re* 
sentment at the interference which had frustrated 
that performance ; for where^ if such interference 
is endured^ where sfaaii the legislature of Ireland 
be found P Not in the Commons^ not in the Lords^ 
not in the King^ but it will be found one and indi^ 
visible in the sacred person of an Irish ministen 
There remained^ he said, to be mentioned^ one 
grievance more^ of which we expected the redress^ 
and which redress might have justified our extra- 
ordinary grants ; the unjust and impolitic restraints 
upon our commerce. Without our own concur- 
rence, those restraints could not exist an hour—- 
and how, at this moment^ could we justify such a 
concurrence to the people ?- We are^ he said, the 
tnifitees of that people ; we are the trustees of their 
properties and of their rights ; we have only the 
power of trustees ; we have the power to manage, 
the duty to defend, but we have neither the power 
to abuse, to bestow, nor to surrender. Here he 
went into a train of general observation upon the 
naUire of the commercial restraints upon Ireland, 
whi(^ he reprobated as ruinous to Ireland. Every 
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wiae man in that tountry, he said, was now con- 
vinced that with respect to commerce, the old 
adage, of Honesty is the best policy, is peculiarly 
true ; and that the wealth of one country can never 
be effectually secured by the poverty of another. 
The first inventions of commerce, like those of all 
other arts, are cunning and short-sighted, and 
the perfection of the machine is too generally sup- 
posed to consist in the complexity of its wheels ; 
it is only in the course of progressive improvement 
that they are unfolded with simplicity and com- 
prehension. The abolition, therefore, of these 
restraints, is what we owe to policy, but we owe 
it also in common honesty to our constituents ; we 
have loaded their poverty with taxes ; we have 
sent away those whose labour might produce for 
them the necessaries of life, of which we have 
tiiereby doubly diminished the production and in- 
creased the price ; with what face shall we ap* 
proach them, if we say that we have done all this 
withoutattaining the redress of a single grievance? 
With what face, if we abandon them in Parla- 
ment, shall we turn them over to the tax-gatherer 
for consolation ? I know, said he, this is no time, 
when the passions of the public ought to be in- 
flamed, nor do I mean to inflame them .—(Here 
a murmur was heard from the opposite side of the 
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House.)— Yes^ said he^ I speak not to inflame^ 
but I address you in order to allay the fever of the 
public mind ; if I had power to warn you> I would 
exert that power in order to diminish the public 
ferment^ in order to show the people that they 
have more security in your warmth tlian they can 
have in their own heat ; that the ardour of your 
honest zeal may be a salutary ventilator to the fer* 
ment of your country^ in order that you may tat;e 
the people out of their own hands, and bring them 
vritbin your guidance. Trust me^ he said, at this 
momentous crisis^ a firm and tempered sensibility 
of injury would be equally honourable to your- 
selves^ and beneficial to the nation ; trust me, if^ 
at a time when every little stream is swoln into a 
torrent^ we alone should be found to exliibit a 
smooth^ and listless^ and frozen surface^ the folly 
of the people may be tempted to walk across us ; 
and whether they should suppose that they were 
only walking upon ice, or treading upon corrup- 
tion, the rashness of the experiment might be 
fatal to us all. I do therefore think it is a time 
for you to speak out. You granted the property 
of our constituents --you g^nted their persons to 
Great Britain ; — you did so in a war most unpopu- 
lar in Ireland, in the disaster of which she might 
lote every thing — in the best event of which she 

x3 
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could gain nothing; you embarked yonrsdves 
and your country in her cause^ and your loyalty 
and attachment grew with her distresses^ and 
seemed to rise upon her defeats ; you did so upon 
the fidth that the grievances under which she la- 
boured^ and the abuses of which she complained^, 
would^ under the administration of a Viceroy, in 
whose virtues and character you could not but 
confide, would have been redressed : your honest 
confidence has been defrauded, and your honest 
seal insulted with a blow ; your grants have been 
accepted — I think dishonestly accepted. 

The Viceroy, in whom your addresses attested 
your so just and unlimited a confidence, while he 
was emplojred in the correction of those abuses, 
was recalled in a manner the most ignominious^ 
Hot to him (for the bold, and simple, and manly 
integrity of a conduct, directed by a mixed regard 
to prudence, to loyalty, and to justice, placed him 
fiir above the ai^ersion of low intrigue or inte- 
rested cabal), but in a manner most ignominious 
to you : it is a reproach which he may repel by 
silent and contemptuous disdain ; but it is an ig- 
nominy which you wouM adopt by silence, and 
which yon can only repel by speaking out The 
measures for which your ccmstituents had paid the 
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most mrahiable purchase^ have been most ioipu- 
4efi% intercepted iii their progress ; you owe ft, 
therefore te Lord PitewftKam, you owe it to your- 
selves^ you owe it to your country^ you owe it to 
the British nation^ to speak out. Already has too 
much been sacrificed to your submission to minis- 
ters; let me advise you now to make some atcme- 
ment by consulting^ the interests of your King and 
your cottRtry. Do not! meanly flatter those mi- 
nisters with an idea that their insolence does not^ 
and must not^ damp the zeal and alienate the af- 
^tions ol ft loyal, a proud, a brave/ and an in- 
jured peopl^e; do not dishonestly lead theft beloved 
and justly beloved Sovereign, into the filial defe- 
sion of supposing that Ireland either does or can 
glow with the same affection, or beat with the 
ssme ardour, if these indignities sbaH continue to 
be wantonly infficted upon her ; do not be gulHy 
of keeping Great Britain in ignorance of the eaaet 
disposition of the last ally, whose fidelity has sur- 
vived this eventful war ; state to her honestly the 
sentiment of your country, a sentiment which you 
can attest, but which you cannot control, that 
Ireland, even in the hour of British adversity, re- 
members and plights anew hpr solemn covenant 
of *' Standing and Mirig with the British nation,*' 
but that she remembers' too it is a covenant of 

k4 
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" equal fate/' upon the tenns of " equal liberty ;" 
that it is a covenant which Ireland is to cement 
with her bloody but which Great Britain must ra- 
tify with her justice. 

The following passages from his speech upon 
pension^ 1 have also extracted^ which the reader 
will find well worthy his perusal. They are ad- 
mirable specimens of grave and sarcastic hu- 
mour : 

'' This polyglott of wealth, this museum of curi- 
osities, ^e pension list, embraces every link in 
the human chain, every description of men^ 
women, and children, from the exalted excellence 
of an Hawke or a Rodney, to the debased situa- 
tion of the lady who humbleth herself that she 
may be exalted. But the lessons it inculcates form 
its greatest perfection — it teaches that sloth and 
vice may eat that bread which virtue and honesty 
may starve for, after they had earned it It 
teaches the idle and dissolute to look up for that 
support which they are too proud to earn. It di- 
rects the minds of men to an entire reliance on the 
ruling powers of the state, who feed the ravens 
of the royal aviary that continuaUy cry for bread. 
It teaches them to imitate those saints on the pen- 
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sion list that are like the lifie» of the fidd^ they 
toil not^ neither do they spin^ and yet are arrayed 
like Solomon in all his glory. In fine, it teaches 
a lesson^ which indeed they might have learned 
from EpictetQs^ that it is sometimes good not to 
be over-virtuous — it shows^ that in proportion as 
our distresses increase^ the munificence of the 
Crown increases also — ^in proportion as our clothes 
are rent, the royal mantle is extended over us.--* 
But^ notwithstanding^ the pension list^ like charity^ 
covers a multitude of sins — give me leave to say^ it 
was coming home to the members of this House— 
give me leave to say^ that the Oown^ in extending 
its charity^ its liberality^ its profusion^ is hying a 
foundation for the independence of Parliaiomt; 
for hereafter^ instead of orators or patriots account- 
ing for their conduct to such mean and unworthy 
persons as freeholders^ they will learn to despise 
them^ and look to the first man in the state^ and 
they win by so doing have this security for their 
independence^ that while any man in the king- 
dom has a shillings they will lnot want one. — 
Suppose at any future period of time^ the bo* 
roughs of Ireland should decline from tlieir pre* 
sent flourishing and prosperous state— suppose 
they should falLinto the hands of men, who wouM 
ivish to drive a {Mtifitable commerce by having 
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BMDbefi of Parliament to hixe or let; in siiehia 
e^ae a secretary would find great difficulty if the 
fNToprietors of members dbould enter into a comVi- 
UBiiaa to form a laonopoly ; to prevent which ia 
timej the wisest way is to purchase ap the raw 
joaaterial^ young members of Parliameat; juat 
roagh from the grass^ and when they are a liiUle 
Intted^ and he has got a pretty stud^ perhaps of 
seventy, he may laugh at the slave-merchant: 
some of theni he may teach to sound through the 
nose like a barrel organ ; some, in the course of a 
few months, might be taught ta cry, ' Hear> h^uc* 
— some — 'Chair^ chair/ upon occasion^ thoug^h 
those faitter might create a litde confusion if they 
were to Ivget whiter they were calling inside 
or iratslde those doors, Agaia^ be might have 
some so trained^ that he need only puU a striag; 
and up gets a repealing member ; and if they werf 
ao duU that Aey oould oeither speak not moke 
omtiona (for they an different things), he might 
have them taught to dance— pedibw ire m $en- 
tentia. This improvement might be extended — 
he might have them dressed in coats and sbirta afl 
ef one colour^ and of a Sunday he may march 
Ahem to dmrch two ajod two^ to the great edijka- 
tbn of the pei^, and the hoiMMur of the Christian 
rcigion; afterwards^ like the ancient Spartans^ or 
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the fraternity at Kfimainhain^ they might dine t^ 
g^ether in a great hall ! Goad heaven ! what a 
sight! to see theinf feeding together in public^ 
upon the public viands^ and talking of public sub- 
jectsf for the benefit of the public. It is a pity 
they are not immortal^ but 1 hope they will flouririk 
as a corporation^ and that pendoners will beget 
pensioners to the end of the chapter/^ 

Thci'e are in these two speeches passages very 
characteristic of his mind, but by no means pro- 
ducing the same impression conveyed by a pern* 
sal of his forensic exertions* It is indeed an uni- 
versal remark^ that in the senate^ as an orator^ he 
fell mfinitely beneath his estimation in the fonrni. 
l%is opinion has been by some attempted to be 
generalized^ and a critical interdict passed upon 
the capability of hamsters in the Houses of Par- 
liament. It is said there is a something in the 
profession of the law which dims the intellect^ and 
makes the mental eye, as it were, too micn^oscopic 
for the contemplation of enlarged and general 
sulgects. On this argument a barristar must be 
supposed too much interested to deliveria compe-^ 
tent opinion ; but certainly it strikes me that ex- 
perience has by no means justified the supposi- 
tion. At this very day. Sir Samuel Homily in 
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Engjland^ and Mr. Plunket in Irehnd^ are two 
gjdendid and prominent exceptions. I was inti- 
mate enough with Mr. Curran to allude to the 
subject^ and took the liberty of asking whether he 
thought the Irish Parliamentary reporters had done 
him justice. The answer which he gave me 
was, '^ Whether the Parliamentary reporters ha?e 
done justice to my efforts in the House of Com- 
mons it is not for me to say, but that the public 
have not, I am certain. You must consider that 
I was a person attached to a great and pow^iul 
party, whose leaders were men of importance in 
the state, totally devoted to those political pur- 
suits from whence my mind was necessarily dis- 
tracted by .studies of a different description. They 
allotted me my station in debate, which being ge- 
nerally in the rear, was seldom brought into ac- 
tion till towards the close of the engagement. 
After having toiled through the Four Courts for 
the entire day, I brought to the House of Com- 
mons a person enfeebled, and a mind exhausted — 
I was compelled to speak late in the night, and 
had to rise early for the Judges in the morning — 
the consequence was, my efforts were but crude ; 
and where others had the whole day for the cor- 
rection of their speeches, I was left at the mercy 
of inability or inattention.''-^Sttch was the excuse 
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which he himsdf gave for the comparatiTe infe- 
riority of tho§e productions^ and to an impartial 
mind it is quite satis&ctory. In the House of 
Commons^ howeva*^ the keenness of his sarcasm 
and the ridicule of his wit naturally produced hira 
many enemies. — Amongst these^ by far the most 
powerful^ the most inveterate^ and the most per- 
severing was John Fitzgibbon^ afterwards Earl 
of Clare and Lord High Chancellor <^ Ireland. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive any feeling 
more violent than the animosity which this per- 
sonage entertained towards Mr. Curran — an ani- 
naosity which first assailed his character — then his 
person^ and finally^ in his own court but too suc- 
cessfully^ his professional practice. He was dead 
long before, I could form any personal opinion of 
bim^ and therefore I am justified in gratifying the 
reader by again resorting to Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton's superior talents^ for his character. 

*' John Fitzgibbon^ the second son of his &- 
ther^ was called to the bar in 1772. — Naturally 
dissipated^ he for some time attended but little to 
the duties of his profession ; but^ on the death of 
his elder brother and his iather^ he found himself 
in possession of all those advantages, which led 
him rapi^y forward to the extremity of his ob- 
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jectfu — Conddeiable fortune — piofesstonal ta- 
lents -^extendve connexions — and undismayed 
confidence^ elevated him to those stations^ on 
which he afterwards appeared so con^icuously 
seated ; while the historic eye^ as it follows his 
career^ perceives him lightly bounding over every 
obstecle which checked his course^ to that goal 
where all the trophies and thorns of power were 
coHected for his reception. 

^' From his advancement, Ireland computed a 
new epocha — the period of his life comprised a 
series of transactions^ in the importance of which 
the recollection of former events was merged and 
extinguished: — to the character of Lord Clare 
may be traced the occult source of heretofore in- 
explicable measures — in his influence will be 
found the secret spring, which so often rendered 
the machine of Irish government rapid and irre- 
gular ; and as we pass along through those inter- 
esting scenes which distinguished Ireland for 
twenty years, we often anticipate his counsels, 
and as often mourn the result of our anticipa- 
tkni. 

'' In the Earl of Clarejve find a man eminent- 
ly gifted with talents adapts either for a bles- 
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sing; or a eurse to thenadMA faeinlMitnted ; bat 
eiirly aiTeloped in high and daxiiiiig rathorkf , 
he lost his way ; and considering ids power as a 
victory^ he ruled his country as a conquest:— 
warni^ but indiscriminate in his ^aidships — 
equally indiscriminate and implacable in his ani^ 
moBiti€» — he carried to the grave the passions of 
his childhood^ and hsLS Inequeathed to the public a 
reccml^^ which detennines that trait of his varied 
character beyond the power of refiatatkm. 

'' He hated powerful talents^ because he fiQare4 
them; and trampled on modest merits because M 
was incapable of resistance. Authoritative and 
peremptory in his address; conHnanding^ able, 
and arrogant in bis language; a daring contetn|)t 
for public opinion seemed to be the fetal principle 
which misguided his conduct: aAd Ireland be* 
came divided between the friends of his patronage 
-—the daves of his power— and the enemies to 
his tyranny. 

^' His character had no medium^ his manaers 
no mediocrity — the example of his extremes was 

* His Lordship's last will, now a record in the prerogative 
office of Dublin, a most extraordmary composition of hatred 
and affectioD, piety %ftd raalice, Ac. 
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adopted by his intimates^ and excited in those who 
knew him feelings either of wann attachment^ or 
of rivetted aversion. 

*' While he held the seals in Ireland^ he united 
a vigorous capacity with the most striking errors : 
— as a judge^ he collected facts with a rapid pre- 
cision^ and decided on them with a prompt aspe- 
rity: — depending too much on the strength of his 
own judgment and the acuteness of his own in- 
tellect^ he hated precedent^ and despised the high- 
est judicial authorities^ because they were not his 
own. 

Professing great control over others^ he assum- 
ed but little over himself; he gave too loose a 
n^||n to his impressions^ consequently the neu- 
trality of the judge occasionally yielded to the 
irritation of the moment ; and equity at times 
became the victim of despatch^ or a sacrifice to 
pertinacity. 

'' The calm dignity of a high and elevated 
mind^ deriving weight from its own purity, and 
consequence from its own example, did not seem 
the characteristic of the tribunal where he pre- 
sided ; and decorum was preserved, less by a re- 
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sped for his person, than a dread of his Observa- 
tion ; for he disliked presumption in every person 
but himself, and discountenanced it in everybody, 
but those whom he patronized. 

" He investigated fraud with assiduity, and pu- 
nished it with rigour; — ^yet it was obvious, that in 
doing so he enjoyed the double satisfaction of de- 
tecting delinquency, and of gratifying the mis- 
anthropy of an habitual invective — for never did 
he poise the scale, without also exercising the 
sword of justice. 

'' Yet in many instances he was an able, and 
in many a most useful judge — and though his ta- 
lents were generally overrated, and many of his 
decisions condemned, it may be truly said, that, 
with all his fellings, if he had not been a vicious 
statesman, he might have been a virtuous chan- 
cellor. 

'^ Though his conversation was sometimes li- 
centious and immoral, and always devoid of refined 
wit and of genuine humour — yet in domestic life 
he had many meritorious, and some amiable qua- 
lities — an indefatigable and active friend, a kind 
and affectionate master; an indulgent landlord — 
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liber^]^ hospitable, and munificent^ he possessed 
the seed of qualities very superior to those which 
he cultivated^ and in some instances evinced him- 
self susceptible of those finer sensations^ which, 
if their growth had been permitted in, his vigorous 
and fertile mind, might have placed him on the 
very summit of private character : but, unfortu- 
nately, his temper, his ambition, and his power, 
seemed to unite in one common cause, to impede 
and stunt the growth of almost every principle 
which would have become a virtue. 

'' As a politician and a statesman^ the character 
of Lord Clare is too well known, and its effects are 
too generally experienced, to be mistaken or mis- 
represented — the era of his reign was the downfall 
of his country-^his councils accelerated what his 
policy might have suppressed, and have marked 
the annals of Ireland with stains and miseries un- 
equalled and indelible. 

'' In council. Lord Clare— rapid, peremptory, 
and overbearing— -regarded promptness of execu- 
tion, rather than discretion of arrangement, and 
piqued himself more on expertness of thought 
than sobriety of judgment. Through all the ca- 
lamities of Ireland, the mild voice of conciliation 
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never escaped his lips ; and when the torrent of 
civil war had subsided in his country^ he held out 
no olive^ to show that the deluge had receded. 

^' Acting upon a conviction, that his power was 
but co-existent with the ord^ of public establish- 
ments, and the tenure of his office limited to the 
continuance of Adoiinistration^ he supported both 
with less prudence, and more desperation, than 
sound policy or an enlightened mind, should per- 
mit or dictate ; his extravagcint doctrines of rdi* 
g'ious intolerance created the most mischievous 
preteJtts for his intemperance in upholding' them; 
and under colour of defending the principles of 
one revdution, he had nearly plunged the nation 
into all the miseries of another* 

"^ His political conduct has been aceounted uni- 
form, — ^but in detail it will be found to have been 
miserably inconsistent. — In 1781 he took up antts 
to obtain a declaration of Irish independence ; — 
in 1800 he recommended the introduction of a 
military force, to assist in its extinguishment; — 
he proclaimed Ireland a free nation in 1783^ — ^and 
argued that it should be a province in 1799; — in 
1782 he called the acts of the British Legislature 
towards Ireland ^ a daring usurpation on the rights 

h2 
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of a free peopk*/ — and in 1800 he transferred 
Ireland to the usurper. On all occasions his am- 
bition as despotically governed his politics^ as his 
reason invariably sunk before his prejudice/' 

Such^ according to this able writer, is an accu- 
rate description of Lord Clarv — a description^ from 
the pen of one who knew him well^ and considered^ 
at all events, to be an impartial one. During the 
adminirtration of the Duke of Rutland, a requi- 
sition had been addressed to a Mr. Reilly, one of 
the Sheriffs of Dublin, requiring him to call a 
meeting for the election of members to serve in a 
conventional congress, the object of which was to 
effect a reform in the popular representation. 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, then Attorney General, had the 
Sheriff attached for his compliance with this order ; 
which proceeding originated a discussion in the 
House of Commons, on^he motion of the Honour- 
able William Brownlow. This question of at- 
tachments caused considerable disquisition both 
in England and in Ireland, and was argued, par- 
ticularly in the Irish House, with great zeal and 

* '* In his Lordship's answer to the address of Dublin Uni- 
versity, on the 14th of April 1782, upon the declaration of 
rights, he used these words ; and added, that '* he had uni- 
formly expressed that opinion, both in public and in priyate." 
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I«Eu*ning. When, however, Mr. Curran rose to 
q)e^k to it/ the Attorney General, whose profes- 
sicmal as well as political character was chiefly 
involved in the debate, either really was, or af- 
fected to be, asleep upon the benches. '' I hope," 
said Mr. Curran, naturally enough, indignant at 
such contemptuous apathy, '^I hope I may be 
allowed to speak to this g^eat question without 
disturbing the sleep of any right honourable mem* 
ber, and yet perhaps I ought rather to envy than 
to blame his tranquillity. I do not feel myself so 
happily tempered as to be lulled to rest by the 
storms that shake the land ; but if they invite rest 
to any, that rest ought not to be lavished on the 
guilty spirit-^'—He then went on to argue the 
question at considerable length ; and when he had 
sat down, the Attorney General, after having at- 
tempted an answer to his arguments, concluded 
by desiring that " no pumf babbler should attempt 
with vile, unbounded calumny, to blast the Judges 
of the land."— This called up Mr. Curran again, 
who retorted on him as follows — 

The gentleman has called me a babbler. I 
cannot think that is meant as a disgrace, because 
in another Parliament, before I had the honour of 
a seat in this House, and when I was in the ga]? 

l3 
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lery^ I buTe heard a young lawyer called BaUder 
— (the Attorney General.)— I do not indeed re- 
collect timt there were sponsors at the baptkanal 
font^ nor was there any occasion^ as the infant had 
promised and vowed so many things in his own 
name. Indeed, Sir, I find it difficult to reply, for 
I am not accustomed to pronounce a panegyric 
on myself — I do not well know how to do it — ^but 
since I cannot tell the Home what I aiD> I wS 
tell them what I am not. I am not a youn^ imm 
whose reflect in person and character depends 
upon the importance of my officc^^I am not a nnm 
who thrusts himself into the foreground of a pic- 
ture which ought to be occupied by a better figure 
-*-I am not a man who replies by invective, when 
sinking under the weight of argument — ^I am not 
a man who denied the necessity of parliamentary 
reform at a time I proved the expediency of it, by 
revifing my own constituents, the parish clerk, the 
sexton, and the grav^- digger; and if there is any 
man who can aj^Iy what I amjwtto himsdf, I 
leave him to think of it in the Committee, and 
contemplate it when he goes home. 

The consequence of this altercation was a mes- 
sage from Mr. Fitagibbon ; and the parties having 
met, were 1^ to fire when they chose. '' I 
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never/' said Mr. Cuitati, rekthig' the circum- 
stanced of the mcctrng-^" I netrer saw any one 
whose determination seettied more malignant than 
Fitzgibboif »^--after I bad fired^ he took aim at 
me for at leadt half a minute> and on its proving 
ineffectual^ I could not help exchiming to him^^ 
' It was not your faulty Mr. Attorney ; yon were 
deliberate enough/" The Attorney Oeneral de- 
clared his honour satisfied ; and bere^ at least for 
the present^ the dispute appeared to terminafte. 

I9ot here, however, terminated Fitzg^bbon'g 
animosity. His zeal^bis politics^his exertions 
on the subject of the Regency^ and bis vnqiMh 
tionable abilities, raised him to the seab on tfce 
resignation of Lordlifford, during whose judicial 
Kfe, Cuiran was rising rapidly to the fame and 
emoluments of the Chancery practice. Prom the 
moment of his elevation. Lord Clare^ on every 
occasion, exhibited his hatred of thepciArticiaii by 
his neglect of the advocate-^at length the agents 
observed this marked hostility— the ear of the 
Judge, as it is called, was kyst— the client partici- 
pated in the unpopularity of his c^rmisel, and Cur- 
rants practice was soon confined exclusively to 
Nisi Prius. "" I made,'' said Mr. Curmn, *i a 
letter addressed to Mr.Grattan twenty years after, 

t4 
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''I made no compromise with power; I had the 
merit of provoking and despising the personal 
malice of every man in Ireland^ who was the 
known enemy of the country. Without the walls 
of the courts of justice^ my character was pursued 
with the most persevering slander; and within 
those walls^ though / was too strong to be beaten 
dovm by am/ judida^malignity^ it was not so with 
my clients ; and my consequent losses in profes- 
sional income have never been estimated at less^ 
as you must have often heard^ than 30,000Z/' 
The incidents attendant upon this disagreement 
were at times ludicrous in the extreme. One day^ 
when it was known that Curran was to make an 
elaborate argument in Chancery, Lord Clare 
brought a large Newfoundland dog upon the 
bench with him, and during the progress of the 
argument he lent his ear much more to the dog 
than to the barrister. This was observed at length 
by the entire profession — in time the Chancellor 
lost all regard for decency — ^he turned himself 
quite aside in the most material part of the case, 
and began in full court to fondle the animal — 
Curran stopped at once. — " Go on, go on, 
Mr. Curran,'' said Lord Clare,— ''O! I beg a 
thousand pardons, my Lord — I really took it for 
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granted that yoar Lordship was employed in can- 
mltation/' 



At length, however, the day arrived, when Cur- 
ran, roused to the highest possible pitch of omb- 
peration, took an ample and almost unparalleled 
revenge upon his adversary. In the year 1790, a 
dispute arose between the Sheriffs of Dublin and 
the Common Council on the one part^ and tjie 
Court of Aldermen on the other, as to the right of 
electing a Lord Mayor. 

Mr. Curran. — In this very chamber did the 
Chancellor and Judges sit, with aU the gravity and 
affected attention to arguments in favour of that 
liberty and those rights, which they have con- 
spired to destroy. But to what end, my Lords, 
offer arguments to such men ? A little, peevish 
mind may be exasperated, but how shall it be cor- 
rected by refutation? How fruitless would it 
have been to represent to that wi'etched Chan- 
^ cellor, that he was betraying those rights which 
he was sworn to maintain ; that he was involving 
a government in disgrace, and a kingdom in panic 
and consternation; that he was violating every 
sacred duty, and every solemn engagement, that 
binds him to himself, his country, and his Grod ! 
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AIhs f my Lords^ by what argament could any man 
hope to reclaim or to dissuade a mean^ fSfberal^ 
and unprincipled minion of authority, induced by 
his profligacy to undertake, and bound by his ava- 
rice and vanity to persevere ? He probably wouM 
have replied to the most unanswerable arguments 
by some curt, contumelious, and unmeaning 
apophthegm, delivered with the fretful smile of 
irritated self-sufficiency and disconcerted arro- 
gance; or even, if he could be dragged by his 
fears to a consideration of the question, by what 
miracle could the pigmy capacity of a stunted 
pedant be enlarged to a reception of the subfect ? 
The endeavour to approach it would have only 
removed him to a greatet distance than he was 
before; as a little hand that strives to grasp a 
mighty globe, is thrown back by the re-action of 
its own effort to comprehend. It may be given to 
an Hale or an Hardwicke to discover and retract, 
a mistake : the errors of such men are onfy specks 
that arise for a moment upon the surface of a 
splendid luminary ; consumed by its heat, or irri- 
tated by its light, they soon disappear: btrt the 
perversenesscs of a mean and narrow intelFect are 
like the excrescences that grow upon a body na- 
turally cold and dark : no fire to waste them, and 
no ray to enlighten, they assimilate and coalesce 
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with those quaKties so congenkl to thor nature^ 
and acquire an incorri^ble pennanency in the 
union with kindred frost and kindred opacity. 
Nor^ indeed^ my Lords^ except where the interest 
of millions can be affected by the vice or the fofly 
of an individnal^ need it be much regpretted that 
to things not worthy of being* made better, it hath 
not pleased Proyidence to afford the priyflege of 
improvement. 

Lord Ctumedlor.'^^viA^y Mn Gurran^ a gen^ 
tleman of your eminence in your profession must 
see that the conduct of former privy-councSs has 
nothing to do with the question before us. l%e 
question lies in the narrowest compass ; itia meBre*- 
ly whether the Commons have a right of arbi- 
trary and capricious rejection; or are obliged to 
assign a reasonable cause for their disapproba- 
tioeu To that point you haxe a right to be 
heard, but I hope you do not mean to lecture the 
Council. 

Mr. Cumm. — I mean^ my Lords, to speak to 
the case of my clients^ and to avail myself of ev^ 
defence which I conceive applicable to that case. 
I am not speaUng to a dry point of law^ to a 
single judge^ and on a mere fovensic subject; I 
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am addressing a very large auditory^ consisting of 
co-ordinate members^ of whom the far greater 
number is not versed in the law. Were I to ad- 
dress such an audience on the rights and interests 
of a great city^ and address them in the hackney- 
ed style of a pleader^ I should make a very idle 
display^ with very little information to those that 
I address^ or benefit to those on whose behalf I 
have the honour to be heard. I am aware^ my 
Lords, that truth is to be sought only by slow 
and painful progress ; I know also that error is in 
its nature flippant and compendious ; it hops with 
airy and fastidious levity over proofs and argu- 
ments, and perches upon assertion, which it calls 
conclusion.** 

Under the above description of Sir Constantine 
Phipps, it was apparent to the humblest capacity, 
that Mr. Curran meant to delineate Lord dare, 
and the accuracy of the likeness was affected to 
be acknowledged, at least by his enemies. A re- 
conciliation never was effected between them. 
Lord Clare, persevering in his political principles, 
seconded Lord Castlereagh with all his might in 
perfecting the accursed measure of the Union — 
took his seat in the Imperial Parliament — at- 
tetnpted to domineer as he had done in Ireland, 
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and after being branded as a plebeian peer by the 
Duke of Bedford^ returned to die in the country, 
whose political independence he had compro- 
mised^ where he was so unpopular^ that a dead 
cat was cast into his grave by a rabble exasperat* 
ed beyond all sense of decency. A g;entleman of 
the Irish bar with not many sympathies in com- 
mon with his Lordship, and very celebrated for 
his wit, being asked to attend a professional pro- 
cession at the funeral^ declared with the most 
courteous gravity, that '^ nothing in the world 
would give him greater pleamre.'* — Lord Clare 
vras not the only person with whom Mr. Curran's 
parliamentary conduct threw him into collision. 
He also called to the field Major Hobart, now 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, for some alledged of- 
fence; and it is remarkable enough, that Mr. 
Egan, his former antagonist, was his friend upon 
this occasion. Major Hobart did not return Mr. 
Curran's fire, and the affair ended without in- 
jury 

The speeches which have been laid before the 
public in the preceding pages, are the only e^ci- 
mens which I have been able to glean from the 
debates of the day, at least not already known, 
and worth recording, of his parliamentary elo- 
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quence. They were produced under all the dis* 
advantages already enumerated^ and therefore 
any literary criticigm on their .merits would be 
unfair. Such as they are^ indeed^ th^e is Ittde 
authority for thinking that they are given to us as 
Mr. Curran delivered them. The literary capa^ 
bility of tiie Irish parliamentary reporters of that 
aeia was such^ that when Hussey Burgh said in 
the House^ he founded himself on the authority 
of the eminent SerjeaM Mtufnard, it appeared in 
all the newspapers next day that he founded him- 
self on the authority of an imment Serjeant Ma^ 
jar! But whatever might have been the fate of 
his eloquence^ it was impossible for his votes to be 
misrepresented; and the friend of liberty wiD 
never lodJL for him in vain wherever freedom or 
religious toleration was endangered. No matter 
under what personal^ or political^ or professional 
discouragements^ he never for a moment deserted 
the ii^rests of his country; and I am as per- 
suaded as I am of my own existence^ that either 
in the field or on the scaffold^ he would most 
cheerfully have sealed with his heart's blood the 
charter of her emancipation. Many of his speeches 
in. the senate have not been reported at all^ many 
which have been reported are sadly mutilated, 
and many so embellished by the ignorant self- 
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sufficiency of the reporter^ that the original mate* 
rial 18 quite hid hy the embroidery. Such re- 
ports^ 90 extended^ and so feeble, bear an exact 
resemblance to Curran's own description of the 
speech of Serjeant Hewit — '' The learned Ser* 
jeant's speech/' saidhe^ ''^ put me exactly in mind 
of a femiliar utensil in domestic use^ commonly 
called an extinguisher — it beg^an at a pointy and 
on it wentj widening and widening^ until at last 
it &irly put the question out altogether/' 

However^ it is not to Mr. Currau's exertions in 
Parliament^ but at &e bar> that his biographer 
can look with the most justifiable satis&ction. 
His most powerful efforts were natural^ directed 
to the profession on which alone he calculated 
for fame or emolument. In this career we have^ 
at leasts a more authentic account of his progress 
than the parliamentary reports present to us. His 
speeches never were corrected by himself, and so 
dissatisfied was he at their publicaiion^ that he 
told me he offered five hundred pounds for their 
suppression, whidi was refiised. It was his in- 
tention, an intention continually expressed, and 
as continually procrastinated, to have given the 
world a genuine edition, prefixing to each speech 
a little memomndum explanatory of the ev^&ta in 
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which it originated. This he designed to be 
only a supplement to the political history of his 
own times ; " and for this/' said he, '^ there are 
now alive only two men in Ireland who are com- 
petent-«Mr. Grattan and myself; but, he is too 
industrious during the session, and too indolent 
during the vacation, and, at all events, would han- 
dle the subject too much en pkUosophe ; but I, in 
all; except my talents, should be the most natural 
historian ; for I have not only visited the Castle 
and the senate, but I have taken the gauge of 
treason in the duf^ean and in the tender." Those 
who recollect the ease, the eloquence, the charac- 
teristic strength with which in common conversa- 
tion he sketched the public personages of his day, 
can alone appreciate the loss to literature of that 
unperformed intention. Indeed it was quite as- 
tonishing to observe his particular talent at cha- 
racter-drawing. He was a complete conversa- 
tional La Bruyere — the minutest peculiarities 
were so exquisitely touched — the varieties of com- 
position so defined^ — the light and shade so skil- 
fully contrasted, that the whole figure seemed to 
start from the canvass, as it moved in life before 
the eye of the spectator. All it wanted was ani- 
mation, and this, to his delighted auditor, Mr. 
Curran represented — he became the very crea- 
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taure he was describing, and the nobleit mimtcki-y^ 
that of imnd^ seconded the fid^ty of tbe personal* 
delineation. Perhaps the reader may recognise 
un^fer the fbflovring description the late Doctor 
Dii%eiian, as he rose in the Hotue of Conunons, 
combatirig the claims of the modem Ga^fajoUcSj 
with all the ini^terate prejudices of antiquity/ 
He had attacked Mr. Curran in the Irish House 
bn the Roman Catholic question, in the year 1796^ 
which k^ed down on hint the following retort — 
• > 

Having replied to the arguments of severaf 
members that had preceded him in th^ debate, 
Mr: Curran came to the speech that had been 
d^Vered by Dr. Dnigenan^ and entertained tfac 
House for about half an hour, with cyie of the most 
lively saSies of wit and humour that we remember 
to have heard. He said, that the learned Doctor 
had made himself a very prominent figute in the. 
debate ; furious, indeed; had been his anger, and 
manifold his attack. What argument, or what 
man, or what thing/ had. he not abused i lldf 
choked by his rage in : refuting those who had 
spoken^ he had relieved himsdf by attacking those 
whbhaid not i^ken ; he had abused tiie Catholics, 
he had abused' their ancestors, he had abused the 
mi^eh^nts ((^ Ireland:, he had akned IMLr. Burke, 
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he htid aburied (boseiivfao voted for the order of th«^ 
day f I do not know^ said Mr. Curnm^ but I ou^t 
to be obliged to the learned Doctor for honouring 
me with a place in the invective ; he has oaled 
me Ae bottle-holder of my' right honoinrable 
friend ; sare I am^ said he^ that if I had been the 
bottle-holder of both^ the learned Doctm* would 
have less reason to complain of me than my righti 
bonoarabte fiiend ; for him I should have Idt 
perfectly sobery whilst it woidd very clterly ap-r 
pear^ that^ with respect to the learned Doctor^ the 
ttotde had not ooly been managed fisiriy, butge^ 
oetously ; and that if^ in furauhii^ him with Ij- 
qpiorj I hid not ^raished hiol with ai^ment^ I 
had^ at leasts furnished him with a go6d excuse 
fbv wanting it ; with the best excuse for thkt con^ 
fiirion of hislDty^ and divinity, and civil kw^ and 
canon hw^ that heterc^neous mixture of politics; 
and theology^ and antiquity^ with which he has 
overwhelmed (he dcsbate^ and the havoc and' car-" 
iage he has made of the population of the last 
age^ and the fiiry with Whith he seemed d^r^ 
mined to exterminate, and even to devour thepo-» 
pulation of this; and which uiged him, after tear^ I 
ing and gnawing the characters of the Gatfadics,/ 
to spend the last efforts of his rage with the most ^ 
9nrelenting ferocity in actually gnawing theii ' 



iMi«i9i(^[iUliiibig teJDr^ ShAffmm'd prosun- 
^iation of the nameof Mr. Keagh, aoid which, Mr. 
CmAji lAiii)/ w«9 a kindof pmimiiciatory delbma'* 
tion.^^H UtntbhSir, aaid he^I felt some ^urpme^ 
ditdjfQm^ pi^gf^ti wfaoi I beiknl faim ilewrilye the 
laepti^ l>f ,bt|i> and tiant of sttaiv^ and mimic hig. 
be#»ia£to Eoiperor bspA >Pope wHh such refined 
avA jbwfygr gjeiticillafadB^ that he couid not bepm^ 
vmki ion ^i:t|uit ^i cbagenial . a eompany. I 
tk^^mt/b^yf^mr, said he, be disposed to haateo' 
l|Mtri9t!|fi| liOithem^ or to preeipitaieihe aoceBs of 
b|9;ftt^'if>jii)r.a^mo^,uidscky felkity of indfacce>^ 
tifiyi^ jN^,Mlftd acKt dropped edm^ doctrines yfUdk 
i^f^ f^i^'^pnimtkA of :the minister seemed to 
]ffLve iidopted. Ht^ Gwrnm saidy be did not mean 
mtiPV^ (bef^e doctriiies.topb^ie die' learned Doe-' 
^i^*9.5^nt0ilj8:tQuchiBg^ihie Revdution^ nor hie 
wisie.ja)d vdcDtOnsplsm, in caseof an'tnTasiob, of 
af*HPiii^g.tbje'beadlek£gid the si^xtonB, .and puttings 
hi996tf jufi wihdforan attack i^ipon tlie Frenchyby 
^;itia^^iMcr^ of IheiBa^ists *: the.docfriiie he meant 
V^ iimt QaliboUcii%nahi»6was incbnststeatwitb 
British connexion. Stmng^ indeed; said he^ itHpst 
the minister be^ in so wild and desperate a preju- 
4«l»>'if>ft^0f^'v^are;/ln thecfalTM itateof the 
fiUp^l^; under the disasters ^df tlie:wttr> and witk 
Vi ej}«»iy t^ihelgate; jfhecanadare to state ta 
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the great bocfy of the Irinh nation that their slavery 
[3 the conditioB pf their connexion with England ; 
that she is more afraid of yielding Irish liberty 
than pf losing Irish connexion ; and the denuneia- 
tion/he said^ was not yet upon record^ it might 
yet be left with the learned Doctor^ who; he 
hoped^ had embraced it only to make it odious^ — 
had hugged it in his arms with the genat>tts pur* 
pose of plunging with it into the deep^ and expo* 
sing it to merited dei^ision^ even at the hazard of 
liie character of his own sanity. It was yet in the 
power of the minister to decide^ whether, a bias- 
pbemy of this kind should pass for (he mere mv- 
ings of frenzy^ or for the solemn and mischievous 
lunacy of a minister : he called^ therefore^ again 
to rouse that minister from his trance^ and in the 
hearing of the two countries to put that question 
to him which must be heard by a thirds whetiber 
at no period^ upon no event> at no extremity^ we 
were to hope for any connexion with Britain^ ex- 
cept that of the master and the slave^ and this 
even without the ^assertion of any fact that could 
6ui4[K>rt such a proscripticm. 

Speaking of Doctor Johnson^ whom he coidd 
not bear^ he once violently exclaimed— >^' Sir^ he 
intolerant, and an intolerable dogmatist — in 
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fearning^ a pedant — in religion, a bigot--^in man- 
tiers, a savage-^and in poUticsi a slave." Charac-* 
teriztng the late Lord Avonmore as a Jfeidge — » 
•^ Oh/' said hdj '' the poor fellow on his death-, 
bed could have had no more selfish wish^ than that 
justice should be administered to him in the world 
to come in the same spirit with which he distri- 
buted it iti this/' 

Speaking of Mr. Fox's. social manners^ I re- 
member his using a very curious^ and^ as som6 
have said, a very happy illustration — '' Fox," said 
be/ ^^ was by lio means unsusceptible of humour 
' — ^when I have trembled before him, I have caught 
' a smile rippling the fine Atlantic of his caunte-^ 
nance,'* 

l^ere are several public characters now alivej 
particttlaiiy in Ireland, whom I have heard him 
describe with such ludicrous severity, that it vras 
difficult to decide whether to smile or shudder 98 
he proceeded. Some of them I noted down, and 
soine of .them are faithfully edgmven on my me- 
mory ; but! am unvfrillihgto inflict wounds, wjiicb 
perhaps, upon d^iberatiouj, he would not have 
done himtetf. Such delicacy^ however, by no 
means e»dt& iii my taiind with respect te> the fol« 

m3 
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bwing character, which he thus ^picts with a 
frightful fidelity, in his speech in defence of Mr* 
(Hiver Bond^ accused of high treason. It is ilte 
character of Reynolds, the noted informer, the 
mention of whose name, to the day of his deatb> 
seemed to thrill through him with an involuntary 
horror—- 

Character of Ranalds, 
Are you prepared in a case of life and deaths of 
honour and of infamy, to credit a vile informer? 
The peijurer of one hundred oaths — whom pride, 
honour, or religion, could not bind ! the forsaken 
prostitute of every vice calls on you tvith one 
breath to blast the mentiory of the dead, and blight 
the character of the living ! Do you think Rey t 
nolds to be a villain? It is true he dresses like a 
gentteitian, and the confident exparession of bis 
eottntenance, and the tones of his voice, nwoowr 
(Strong of growing mdhority'^lie mieasures bis 
value by the coffins of his victims, and in the field 
of evidence appreciates his fiiine,.asthe lodiaii 
warrior does in fight, by the number of the scalpo 
with which he can swell big victory^! Hekmllton 
you by the solemn league of moral justice, to ac^ 
credit the purity of a conscience washed in itsown 
atrocities ! He has- promised and ibetsayed-^he 
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hks fiworh and forsworn — and wheikhw' his Boid 
shall go to heaven or to hell, he seems fietfec^y 
indiffiNreitt, for he tells you he has establish^^ Ml 
interest iii both {daces ! He has told yon that hf 
lias pledged iiiitiself to treason and aflegiaiicej aiid 
troth, oaths has he Gotitenined and bix>kei|. At (his 
time, when reason is affrighted, from, her «eiM» 
and giddy prejudice takes the reinpr— when the 
^heds of society aresetiQ conflagtation by the 
^rapidity of th^ir own motion — at such a timedOep 
he call upon a Jury in Heaven's m^ttie, toUccr^dft 
b. ttetimony bl^ed .by his o Wn ai^cilsaikm .! -: Yilf^ 
liaw^3rer^Ja#:thts ex^iable informer milst find 
himself^ history^ alas ! holds out but too nmcheiv* 
couragement to his bo|ies-^fori howeter base and 
•however perjured^ I tecottecC few inrftances her 
tween the subject 8»id tbecrowli^ where infoi'mers 
have not cut keen and rode awhiletdumphant ttjt- 
on l^ublic prejudice. I know of no instance wh^re 
the edge;of the informer's testimony has not been 
£fttal, or only bliintdd by th^ ettent of its ex(eciir 
don, jjifter he has netiifed from public view^ hi^ 
beneath the heap of his^ own cairnage, I feej^ 
gentleinen, I ought to apalogize?to Mr. Reynolds 
for platding him in this pcrint of view^ for I: frankly 
own Ihave nd authority save bis own accusatioil. 
6endeihen> you have been emphatically called on 

M 4 



U seeof e the state by the confidioii xif Uie prison^ 
}tr. I am less intererted in die condition snd po-^ 
ttfionl happiness of this country than you arev for 
psobuMy I shall be a less time in it I have then 
the g:reater claim on your confidence^ when I 
^eaution you against the greatest and most fiital of 
i%Mliltions«*-that of the sceptre into the hands of 
the iaformen These areprohahbf the last words 
J shatt ever q^eak to you, but these last are djf^ect- 
^ to your sakation^ and that of your posterky, 
^>«flfen theyvtcfl you that the reign of the informer 
.19 the !soppre88ioii of the law. My old friends^ I 
!t^ you that if you surrender yourselves to the 
mean affid disg^ceftil instrumentality of your own 
condemnation^ you will make yoursehres fitobjects 
^DT martial bw. Yon wiH give an attestation to 
the ftritish minister that you are fit fw it, and your 
iibeVties^ WiM vanish^ never, O never to return. 
^' Your country wiU become a des^ or a gaol, un- 
til the inlinrmer/ fotigued with slaughter and 
gorged with blood, will slumber upon the scepbre 
of his perjtiry \ It remains with you to say whe- 
ther four Upecies shall comprise the popuktionof 
your country-- the informer to accuse— 4fae jury 
to condemn-r^hie judge to sentence — and the pri- 
soner to suffer. It regaideth not me what im- 
jpressioA yburWdict shall make on the fate of this 
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ewntryiWtyott it inKh rq^^tfdelir. Wkb the 
solemnly of a iMt bequest^ i offw you the warn* 
ingi afid O ! may the ae^ttal af a worthy ami 
virtuow ckusen^ who takm refuge in your ver^tiet 
fiom thet^99^e who seeks to sock his bh)od» be 
tiie blesAed {Hromise of peace^ confidieQce^ and m^ 
xiurity to this wretched, di»tracted^ self^devouriig 
po{>ulation ! 

Yet such is the pubtidy delivered deserq^m 
of attm^, who, it is said, has since been seht 
abroad as the diplomatic representative of his So«- 
verdgn! The ^hoye character is much more 
stroD^y. and more finely drawn, thi^^ that in the 
printed pi)blici^an^ which bears the name of Mr. 
Gurran. . It is not my intention to sweO this to- 
lume by a leiigthened insertkm of the varioiis 
q^ches with whic^, no doubt, the enlightened 
reader is ak^ady acquaii^ed; however, I ritall 
select the passl^s which appear to me the most 
highly finished, and the most chamoteristic, ]«e- 
facii^each wi&such an account of its origin, as 
. may produce scone extrinsic interast* in the pam- 
sal. By this, every on^ nmy form for himi^ an 
estimate of the pei^ulifur powans of the onior in 
their highest state of prepasation. It would not 
be quite fair to judge him by Aose casual eSn- 
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•ions which be Ihiiig oflT m thfe movieirfaf hmvy 
or of ctmlatintflt ; hut the pasii^ei which 1 shaH 
qii0te> he was acciigtoniod to>€dll ht» defheme e^peij^ 
highly finished for thefwirikMes of offfac«,MMt)^xia^ 
paced to be dove-lailedaiflo tbeleds ^fadbomie com'^ 
|iOBitioiiisr. At the same tiMep it iirojild be 4dbiiig 
jMr/CiifiBii a cgproM injustice to^fisiert Ihat he 
never rose high except fix>m previoiils reAeetiptt. 
The fact is otherwise. He seldom produced a 
Maot^ powei^ impression^ -et bbzed into a^more 
Jdottdlessmendian^ thmi in^heni^^ha Was< mBamed 
<nreia6ptmted by the opposition: of t&eineiMneiiC^ 
Of this, the reprisal upon Loiii Clare^ ujb abov^ 
(quoted, is a: prominent instance. It is a vei^ lbbl<- 
hUx, but arery 'fiivotnrite opinion df sioine; ihat the 
•aiefii of a speech is much dititiiuidiedbytbe cir-^ 
;ciisastaiice of its imfMO^tion. ^i^it'fippears ta 
ime jilst aa possiUe to pfsodyde a kw avgumetft 
.Uponithe spar of theoc<autioni replete with intui^ 
,tnfe learning, ai^ fottified by inspired Buthoritierij 
-as anyiof those sabUnieaorttiioiAitoivrtiieh mankind 
hawdcK9reedtfak8.piAw^£ol<^tteii€ei' ^ Th«i great- 
est xfrstorsoSanti^ty iH^O >not asfaiimed M> coit^ 
&88[ the industry 'Of the ctoset^^ Demosthenes ghH- 
ried in the mntXL of the jMnj^} and it is recorded 
of Cicero, that he not^inlyjso laboriously prepared 
his speeches^ bot even so minutely studied the ef- 
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ftbt of tbek* ddivefys that m <me oecimcMi^ wlifh 
be biui to oppose BorU^mss the rdttmted re* 
l^arMb of the night befere so dimiaUhed his 
strength as almost to incapadtet^ hun in the mtoi^ 
ing. Lord Ersfcine eonr^ed bis r&y eloquent 
mations^ffiild Mr; 9^rlieli1SM#^ worried hispriitfr 
er into a compbint agatnrt^the filtig;ue of h».conr 
ihfiaal re?kals« Indeed it is jjaid that sueh was 
the fhsCkiiOiisness of bis indnstryi that tlte proof 
sheet not unfreqnently exbihiled a tconiplete erar 
sure of the original manuscript! Siieh is the fa.*- 
hour of those who write fcot immortality. The 
first speech of Mr. Gunnn of any comequaiee 
which I can find npon record; Uitf i%h he iMid un^ 
doilbtedly previonsly risen to great p»rf68SiOi|al 
eminence/ is the ^^eehbefiare mentimied on tiw 
[right of the eleeti'dn of LbiA Mkyor, delivered la 
the year 179(K '. He was at that fime a King's 
counsel. The following passages, aftbr:tfaatiHi 
ixirdOare^ a{]fiearediOL;me the most higUy fitiirti$* 
1^ and the most chaoafetifristie. 

On Ae DkadsMitiages aarismg taheUmdyfromAe 
i^qpiid Change (fh^ 
But^ my Lofds^ how must these constdoations 
have been enforced by a \iew of Ireland^ as a con- 
nected country^ deprived as it was ^of almost al 



tkte advantnges 6t an hereditary monarchy ; thiT 
fhther of hts people residing at a distance, and thd 
paternal beam reflected upon his children thfouglr 
snch a variety of mediums, sometimes too hnguid^ 
ly to warm them, sometimes so intensely as to con-» 
same ; a succession of gov emors diffbring from 
one another in their tempers, in their talents, and 
in their virtues, and of course in their systems of 
adminirtration ; unprepared in general for rul^ 
hy any previous institution, and utterly uime-' 
tpiainted with the people they were to govem> 
and with the men through whose agency they 
w^re to act. Sometimes, my Lords, 'tis tru(s, a 
mve individual has appeared among us, as if sent 
hj the bounty of Providence in compassion to fcu^ 
nan.miseries, marked by that dignified simj^ieity 
of manly character, which is the mingled result 
of enMghtc»ied understanding and an elevated in^ 
tegrtty ; commanding a respect Aat he labouired 
iUit.to ins[Hre ; and attracting a confidence whidi 
it was impossible he couM betray. It is bute^ht 
years, my Lords, since we have seen such a man 
amongst us, raising a degraded o^nntry from th^ 
condition of a province, to the rank and conse- 
4iuaiu» of a people, worthy to be the aUy rf a 
mighty empure ; foranng the league thfit bound 
her to Great Britain, on the firm and honourable 
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hims of ^nal fibeity and a oommon fiite^ '^ stand* 
iog and M^mg with the l^rHish nation/' and thua 
stipulating for that fireedom which alone contains 
the jmnc^Ie of her pdlitical life^ in the covenant 
of her federal connexion. But how short is the 
continttance of those auspicious gleams of puUio 
sunshine ! how soon are they passed^ and perhaps 
for ever ! In what rapid and fiital revolution has 
Ireland seen the talenfe and the vhrtues of siich 
men give jdace to a succession of sordid parade^ 
and empty pretension of bloated promise and lank 
performance^ of austere hypocrisy and peculating 
eoonomy ) Hence it is^ my Lords^ that the admi- 
Bistmtion of Ireland so often presents to the read* 
er of her history^ not the view of a legitimate go* 
v^pnment^ but rather of an encampment in the 
country of a barbarous enemy ; where the object 
oftheiivvBderis not government hot conquest; 
wliere he is of course obliged to resort to the cor* 
Tupting of clans^ or of single individuals^ pointed 
out to his notice by puMic abhorrence^ and re- 
commended to his confidence only by a treachery 
so rank and consummate^ as precludes all posn« 
bifity of their return to private virtue or to public 
reliance^ and th^refinre only put into aythority 
ofm a vrretched country^ condemned to the tor* 
tore of oil that petulant unfeeling asperity^ with 



which a narrpiv and nial%iifmt. isf^d will ;brj«tle' 
in unmerited elevation ; c^entned t^ be hetray* 
edj and di^grftced, and esdii^iifted by the liU)e trai-; 
tors that Mte been suffered to nestle and grow 
within it, making it at once the source of their 
grandeur and the victim of their viees^ reducing 
it to the mebncholy necessity of svq^rting their 
consequeitce, and of siidcing und0r their cfimefj 
like the lion perishing by the ppiscm of a rqitile^ \ 
that finds Aelter in jthe mane of the noble atoim^l^ 
yfbik it is stin^ng him. to death. 

. Bpti, my Lorib, it seems all tM$e defecji^^ m 
point of accusation, of defence, of trials ahd Qf 
ji)4gment,.as the ; ingemous . gentfemesti . bnve v- 
gi^ed^ mre cured by: tiie m£^^ Yirtue. of those 
beanp^ by whmf e ag^oicy (he >9^hole; habeas nm'at 
be coi^u^tod* Jf.the:,lati!! hadpeiibitteda sangfo 
word tpbe €S&hanged b^ween the!i^u^ies,tfie 
lefurnied counsel (icinfesses that miseh d^Ii^ty 
m^htai^istein th^ evaitswhich:! have stat^:; but 
they have found ouir ail th^e difficulties ace pre- 
vented or remcKVed bjr the beans and the balloL 
Accordi;ig to thesq geiotlenien, we are to en^poseE 
o9(e of : those unshaven dcxnagogises/whom tii^ 
Igl^e^ counsel have so Imtndrqusly desccibed» 



riling in the Oommons wben the name df Alder* - 
man Jaihei is sent down ; he tiegins by throwing' 
out a torrent of seditious invective against the ser« 
v3e profligacy and liquorish venality of the board 
of Alderman — ^this he does by beans. Having" 
thus previously inflamed the'passions of his fellows^ 
and somewhat exhausted his own^ his judgment* 
coAects the reins that floated <Hi the nedk of hisi' 
imagination^ and becom^sgrave, conipressed^ sen*t 
tentions^ atad dtdactic ; he kyr down the hm oft 
persooid diMbftity^ and corpMate crinumdity^ and> 
corporate forfeiture^ with great precision^ with 
sound emphasis and good discretion; to the great 
delight and edification of the assembly-- and this 
he does by beans. — He then proceeds, my Lontsy 
to dtate the specific charge against the unfortunate 
candidate for approbation, with all the art^e and 
mafignancy of accusation, scalding the culprit in 
tearii of affected pity, bringing forward the black- 
ness of imputed guilt through the varnish of si- 
mulated commiseration, bewailing the horror of 
his crime, that he may leave it without excuse? 
and invoking the sympathy of his judges, that be 
may steel them against compassion — and. this, my 
Lords, the unshaved demagogue doth by beans, 
r— The accused doth not appear in person, for he 
cannot leave his companions, nor by attorney, for" 
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hw attorney could not be admitted — ^bttt he ap« 
pears by beans.— -At irst, hamUe and depreca- 
tory^ he conciliates the attention of hiii judges to 
his defence, by giving them to hope that it may be 
without effect ; he does not alarm them by any 
imHscreet assertion thiat the charge is &lse, but 
be slides upon them arguments to show it impro- 
bable ; by degrees, however, he gains upon the 
assembly, and denies and refutes, and recrimi- 
nates and retorts — all by beans — ^until at last he 
chaflenges his accuser to a trial, which is accord- 
ingly had, in the course of which the depositions 
are taken, the fiicts tried, the legal doubts pro- 
posed and explained— by beans. And in the same 
manner the law is settled with an exactness and 
aathmity tb^ rpmcdns a record pf jurisprudence 
for the information of future ages ; while at th^ 
same time the ^' harmony'' of the metropolis is 
attuned by the marvellous temperament of jarring 
discord : and the '* good will" of the citizens is 
secured by the indissoluble bond of mutual cri-^* 
mination and reciprocal abhorrence. By this 
happy mode of decision, one hundred and forty- 
six causes of rejection (for of so many do the 
Commons consist, each of whom must be entitled 
to allege a distinct cause) are tried in the course 
of a single day, with satisfaction to all parties, 
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With what surprise and delight must the heart of 
the inventor have glowed, when he discovered 
those wonderful instruments of wisdom and elo- 
quence, which, without being obliged to commit 
the precious extracts of science, or persuasion, to 
the &ithless and fragile Vehicles of words or 
phrases, can serve every process of composition 
or abstraction of ideas, and every exigency of dis- 
course or argumentation, by the resistless strength 
and infinite variety of beans, white or bkck, or 
boiled or raw ; displaying all the magic of theif 
powers in the mysterious exertions of dumb inves- 
tigation and mute discussion ; of speechless ob- 
jection and tongue-tied refutation ! Nor should it 
be forgotten, my Lords, that this notable disco- 
very does no little honour to the sagacity of the 
present age, by explaining a doubt that has for so 
many centuries perplexed the labour of philoso- 
phic inquiry ; and furnishing the true reason, why 
the pupils of Pythagoras were prohibited the use 
of beans. It cannot, I think, my Lords, be 
doubted that the great author of the metempsy- 
choses found out that those mystic powers of per- 
suasion, which vulgar naturalists supposed to re- 
main lodged in minerals or fossils, have really 
transmigrated into beans ; and he could not, there- 
fore, but see. that it would have been fruitless to 

N 
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preclude his discij^es from mere oral babbling^> 
unless he had also debarred them from the iodfiN 
gence of vegetable loquadti/. 

His next recorded speech is in defence of 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan^ Esq. accused of the 
publication of a seditious libel addressed from the 
Society of United Irishmen^ at Dublin^ to the 
Volunteers of Ireland. This speech is one of 
the finest^ and^ as &r as public effect lyent^ one 
of the most efficient ever pronounced by him. 
Yet he has been censured by ignorant men^ as 
losing sight of his client in defence of abstract 
doctrines. The truth js^ Mr« Curran received 
his brief on ^ that octcasion on condition that he 
would attend rather to the justification of the 
principles of the publication than the acquittal 
of the author. Mr. Rowan was convicted^ sen- 
tenced to a heavy fine and two years imprison- 
ment; but through the affection of his lady^ per* 
sonally^ it is said^ like Madame Layalette, ingtru* 
mental in his escape^, he eluded the vjgiknce of 
his enemies^ and fied to America^ th^ ^jyaiversal 
refuge of the virtuousjyid ^^ oppresse4. There>( 
he remained several yeareT^sijEJected to. n^aiiy 
casualties^ and chiefly subsistipg by his own 
honourable exertions. After the political t^m* 
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pest in Ireland had subsided^ he was permitt^ to 
return^ pleaded the King's pardon^ and now Uveci 
in the full enjoyment of his extensive estates^ uni^ 
^ versaHy befoved^ esteemed^ and respected. 

A few minutes before Mr. Gufran rose to ad^ 
dresd the jury, a band of armed men was intro- 
duced intb courts which drew from him the.fcl'* 
lowing fine ^kordiiim. It bears a striking resem^ 
I hhme to that of CScero in his defence of M ilo. . 

GfeNTLSM&N Otf* TH& JtfBXj 

Wheii I consider the period at which tMs pro* 
I secution is brought forward j when' I behold the 
extraordinary safeguard of armed soldi^ rtaoil^ 
ed toi no doubt^ for the preservation of p^ce Und 
I order ; when I catchy as I cannot but doy th^ throb 
of public anxtety, v^hich beat^.from onc^^nd to 
the other of this hall; when 1 refledt on what 
iriay be the late of a man of the' most bdoved per* 
sonal character*, of one of <be most respected 
famiKes of our country; himself the oHly indivi- 
dual 'of thai family; I may almost «ay ' of that 
cDuiitryi Hvho can look to that possMid "fete witH 
nnccmcerh ?---Ptefeling, as I do, aU these inipretM 
sioris, it is in the honest ^ifijflleitjf^fttiy heart i 
speak, when I say; that l^n*?^efTrosfe itt it tow*<>f 

US 
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justice with so much embarrassment, as upon thi» 
occasion. 

If, gentlemen, I could entertain an hope of 
finding refuge for the disconcertion of my mind, 
in the perfect composure of yours; if I could 
suppose that those awful vicissitudes of human 
events, which have been stated or alluded to^ 
could leave your judgments undisturbed, and your 
hearts at ease, I know I should form a most errO* 
neous opinion of your character : I entertain no 
such chimerical hope ; I form no such unworthy 
opinion; I expect not that your hearts can be 
more at ease than my own ; I have no right to ex- 
pect it; but I have a right to call upon you in the 
navie of your country, in the name of the living 
God, of whose eternal justice you are now ad- 
ministering that portion which dwella with us on 
Ibis side the grave, to discharge your breasts, as 
iar as you are able, of every bias of prejudice or 
passion ; that, if my client be guilty of the offence 
charged upon him, you may give tranquillity to 
the public by a firm verdict of conviction; or if 
he be innocent, by as firm a verdict of acquittal ; 
and that you will do this in defiance of the paltry 
artifices and senseless clamours that have been re- 
(Borted to, jri order to bring him to his trial with 
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fuiticipated conviction. And^ gendemen^ 1 feel 
an additional necessity of thus conjuring you to 
be upon your guards from the able and imposing 
statement which you have just heard on the part 
ot the prosecution. I know well the virtues and 
the talents of the excellent person who conducts 
that prosecution. I know how much he wouM 
disdain to impose upon you by the trappings of 
office; but I> also know how easily we mistake the 
lodgment which character and eloquence can 
make upon your feelings^ for those impressions 
that reason and fact and proof only o.ught to work 
upoa our understandings. 

Description of the Irish Volunteers. 

Gentlemen^ Mr. Attorney General has thought 
proper to direct your attention to the state and 
circumstances of public affairs at the time of this 
transaction ; let me also make a few retrospective 
observations on a period, at which he has but 
sitgbtly glanced; I speak of the events which 
took place before the close of the American war. 
You know^ gentlemen^ that Prance had espoused 
the cause of America^ and we became thereby 
engaged in a war with that nation. 

Heu nescia menfr honunum fttturu ^ 

n3 
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Little did that itt-fatedrooiiari^.kiiiw IN^he was 
forming the first caiises Qf those disastrous events 
that were to end in the subversion of his tfarone> 
in the daughter of his family^ lEind the deluging 
of his country with the Uood of his pecq[)le. You 
cannot but remember that at a time when we had 
scarcely a regular soldier for our defence^ wheh 
the old and young were alarmed and terrified with 
apprehensions of descent upon ouf coasts, Provi-» 
4ence seemed to work a sort of miracle in our 
favour. You saw a band of armed mea come 
forth at the great call of nature^ of honour^ ka<i 
their country. You saw men of the gceatefit 
wealth and rank ; you saw every class of the com-^ 
munity give up its members^ and send theni armed 
iinto the fiel^^ to protect the public and priivfite 
tranquillity of Ireland. It is impossible fortify 
man to turn back to that period^ without j-eyiying 
those sentiments of tenderness a|id gpUjLtiiidei 
which then beat in the public bosom : to recolJejpt 
amidst what applause^ what ^eajrs^ whfit Pf^yeWt 
what benedictions^ they wal^ped for|b ^p^^^ 
spectators^ agitated by the minted sensation^qf 
terror and relioQce^ of danger and of pro^tion j 
imploring the blessin^^s of Heaven ijpon their 
heads^ and its conquest upon their swords. That 
fllustrious^ and adored^ and abused body of n^n^ 
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ntoeaiTor^mrA and Wlimed the IMe; which, I trnst^ 
the ingmtitade of their country vnSi never blot 
ffbm its history, ^^ the Vohinteers of Ireland." 

On the popular Rqpreseritalion. 
Gentlemen, the representation of our people is 
the vital principle of their political existence. 
Without it thiey are dead, or they live only to ser- 
vitude. Without it there are two estates acting 
Upon atad against the third, instead of acting in 
dompetation with it Without it; if the people 
rf» oppressed by t^eir judges, where is the tribu* 
illd to wiiich tiieilr judges ^n be amenable? 
With<mtit, if they are trampled upon and plun- 
dered b^ a niinii(ter, where is the tribunal to which 
tfa^ofiisnder shall be amenable ? Without it, where 
ill the ear tb heair, dr the heart tb feel, 6r the hdnd 
tb redi^ds th^r sufferings > Shall they be found, 
tet iii^^ask you, in the accursed bands of Imps and 
iirilttoils that bai^k in their disgi*ace, aild fiitteh 
t^pon their ^poite, and flourilsli upon their ruin? 
But MmeMt put this to ydu as a merely specu- 
klive ^U^Mion. It is d {dain questidti 6f &tt : 
rely upmi it^ physical mati is every Wher^ thi siime ; 
itUdiily the various operation <>f moral ctiiisfe^ 
that giveiftariety to the n^al or ^dividual cha- 
racter and coAtttttidn. HdW oth^iwise happehci 
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it, that mbdern slavery looks quietly at the despot, 
on the very spot where Leonidas expired ? The 
ansvrer is, Sparla has not chang^ed her climate, 
but she has lost that government which her liberty 
i^ould not survive. 

On universal Emancipatwn, 

I put it to your oaths ; do you think, that a 
blessing of that kind, that a victory obtained by 
justice over bigotry and oppression, should have a 
stigma cast upon it by an ignominious sentencet 
upon men bold and honest enough to propose that 
measure? to propose the redeeming of religion 
from the abuses of the church, the reclaiming of 
t)ir4^0 millions. of men from bondage, and giving' 
liberty to all who had a right to , demand it ; 
giving, I say, in the so much censured words of 
this paper, giving " universal emancipation V* I 
qpeak in the spirit of the British law^ which miikesj 
liberty commensuratie with and inseparable ivoxEL 
Britisli soil ; livhich proclaims even to the strangear 
and the sojourner, the moment he sets his foot, 
upon British earth, that the ground on which he| 
treads is holy, and consecrated by the genius bf ^ 
universal emancipation. No mutter in what lah^ | 
guage his doom may have been pronounced; no 
mutter tvhat complej^ion incompatiUe with free* 
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tioio^ an Indian or an African sun may have buni^' 

/upon him ; no matter in what disartrous battle hi8\ 
/liberty may have been cloven down; no matter) 

with what solen^nities he may have been devoted) 
[ upon the altar of slavery ; the first moment her 
\touche8 the sacred soil of Britain^ the altar and) 

^he God sink together in the dust; his soul walkaj 

kbroad in her own majesty; his body swells be^ 
/yond the measure of his chains^ that burst around^ 
\ him^ and he stands redeemed^ regenerated^ and 

^disenthralled^ by the irresistible genius of univer- 

sU emancipation, 

On the Ldberty pfthjt Press. 
What then remains ? The liberty of the press 
only ; that sacred palladium^ which no influence^ 
no power, no minister, no government, which no- 
thing but the depravity, or folly, or corruption of 
a jury can ever destroy. And what calamities' 
are the peojde saved from, by having public com- 
munication left open to them? I will tell you, 
gentlemen, what they are saved from, and what 
the government is saved from. I will tell you 
also, to what both are exposed by shutting up 
that communication. In one case sedition speaks 
aloud, and walks abroad. The demagogue goes 
forth : the public eye is upon him : he frets his 
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busy h&at upoa th<e stage ; btft sbidA eMber^we^^ 
niess^ or brilie, or panishmen't^ or diBspjMSntmeiit 
bears bim down^ or drhies bitti oV, aidd he ap*- 
pears no more. la tbe tfAer ease^ hbw does the 
umA of sedition go forvMrd? N^ght Hfter n%bt 
die Mufled rebel trteals jferth ki )£te ^hrk, an^ 
another and anotfc^ brdtid upon Ae pAe^ to 
which, when «he hour it filial matatity «hi[A ar^^ 
rive> he wiU apply tte iatai^s. If ytM dOubt of 
the horrid €ons6^eni»ss*of mif^eBsiilg> ^t effii-* 
sion of ew&k indiv«laal ^&cOnletit, look to those 
enslaved countries whare the prote^kioti of didspo^ 
tism is supposed to be secured by sueh restraints. 
Even the penMi of the 4mpii^ &we is never in 
safety. Neither the Mrs of the deq^t, not ^e 
macUiMtiona of the slave; have my dumber } the 
one anticipating the moment of perili' the oAoT' 
watching theopporturaty of aggression. > Tlie &^j 
tal crisis is equally a surprise upon both ilJieM^-' 
me instant is precipitated without Mwm^gj by: 
folly on the one side or by frenzy on the otheriT 
and there is no notice of the tceason^tbe (iiator 
acts. In those unfortunate coanfaries (one can**: 
not read it without horror) fltefe are offiq^^ 
whose provmce it is to hflnre the water, which i% j 
to be drunk by their ruleva^ sealed i^ in botdei^^ / 
lest some wretched miscreant should throw paisMi 
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iitto tbe diMgiit Bat, geMeirtea, if yoa i#i0b 
Int aifiefikrer a»d*a mace intarestiiigiekamplej you 
kme ftin ihe i»itory of jonr own iwppriqtion : fona 
have it at &at memorable peiidd, ifben tlie mo* 
Atfdi fiMiid.a^JKrHie acqaia^cai^ ift (to minis- 
tart vf Ibs '^Aj^ i; whefi ibe^ Hbeity (tf the ]^«m 
WAS toQfMtnuiidOT loot; m^tien wti&l n^rifi^ rel- 
tuined jpaebed jiirMei to cany into ieifect tlrose 
&lai oompifariiea lof-^he few agsintt ^lle maiiy ; 
iwdmi tfaJB devoted benches of public juM^ce wer^ 
tiledby some of tinosefoaiidliiigs of ^fortune, who, 
oferwhieltned in \iibe torrent of corruption aft an 
earfy p^rbd, kiy ai Ibe lbott<»li Site drowned 
heiics, while aanity remrafied in A^em; but ai 
hsf^ becdmiiig l»ioyant by pt^*dacfioQ (hey 
QiBeras^liieyrrotted^ and floated to the rarftice df 
the' poftsitod stream, wfae» they were drifted 
9igmf^ ttie cibjeets cf'tjerror, and cotttagion, and 
a^Mminatkm* 

la that axvfiil moment of a qation's travail, of 
tbeiaiBt gaisp of tyianpy, a|id ihe first breeUi of 
fMBodom, howi pregiiant is the ^»m»iple ! The press 
isstilttgweKadi ttie^peopie ^enslaMed, and (be prin^ 
andone^ A$ tbe aA0K>ipate of som«ty, thereftfe, of 
paaee, of demiMtfc hb&efy^ an^ Hm kusfhlg union 
oftbetwofoaiitrieift, i cot^inre yon to guard the 
lib»ty of the inresft, that ^eat eentinel ^ the s(xite. 
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that ^^nd detector of pubKc imposture t guard it, 
because^ wRen it sinksj there sink mth it^ in oae 
common grave^ the liberty of the subject and die 
security of the crown. 

Gentlemen^ I am glad that this question has not 
been brought forward eaitier: I rejoice for the 
sake of the courts of the jury^ and of the public 
repose^ that this question has not been brought 
forward tffl now. In Great Britain anatogous 
circumstances have taken place. At the gohi-* 
mentement of that unfortunate war which has de-^ 
luged Europe with bloody the spirit of the Eng- 
fish people was tremblingly alive to the terror of 
French principles; at diat moment of general 
paroxysm^ to accuse was to convict The <hiiger 
seemed larger to the public eye^ from the misty 
medium through which it wm surveyed. We 
measure inaccessible heights by the shadows 
which they project ; where the lowness and the 
^distance of the light form the length of the ishade. 
There is a sort of aspiring and advei^titiras ever 
dnlity^ which disdains assenting to obvious truths, 
and delights in catching at the imprdbalMlky>of 
circumstances^ as its best ground o(<;&ith. Ta 
what (Other cause, gentlemen, can you ascribe that 
in the wise, the reflectijig^ and the phyosophic 
nation of Great 8ritaiiii> a pniiter has been fyimd 
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9Pi% of a lil>eU for puUvtog those* resdiitkiitfi^ 
to which the preseat miiuster of that luiigdoin had 
9€tuSally^sulH(cnbed his mdline? To what other 
cause can you ascribe^ what ia my mind is still 
more astonishing^ in such a country as Scotland^-^ 
a.iuitionc^inthe huppy i^fcdium between the 
^iritless acquiescence, of submiasive poverty^ and 
the sturdy credulity of pampered wealth ; cooland 
ardentT-a^venturous and persevering — winging 
her eagle flight agfunstthe blaze of every sciencej 
with an eye that never winks^ and a wing that 
never tires ; crowned as she is with the spoils of 
every aj1» and decked with the wreath of every 
muse ; from the deep andscrutwizingreseaKches 
of her Humes^ to the sweet and simple^ but not 
less sublinp^ and pathetic morality of her Burnfr-^ 
how from the bosom of a country like that>genius> 
and character^ and talents^ should be banisked to 
a distant barbarous soil ; condemned to. pine un« 
der the horrid comipupipn of vulgac vice andbase* 
lH)m profligacy, for twice the period that ocdinary 
calcvkdion gives. to ^ the continuance. of humai^ 
life? 

Descr^tim if Mr. Rowan. 
Gentlemen, let me spggest anther observation 
or^ two, if still you l^v^. a^y. doubt as to tlie gf^lt 
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sugj^st to yi)Oj what cireuBifiteiices yott ought to^ 
conMdeTi in order to found your yerdiet. YUm 
ifaould omsid^ the choftu^ of the person ae^ 
euted; and in this yow task i»€^. I will ven- 
ture to say^ there is not a mfth in this nadony more 
knowii^^tfaan the g^letnan Who is d^ smbjeet^of 
thispcoseoution^ not e^ly by the part he has taken 
Pi:p[^litiec<^iid»tis>aQd whith' he' has^ taken in 
ppmnioa withr wscay, bilt^ ^It iSKHre so^ by thlkt ex^ 
tcadr^ipBary syoij^alhy idt luinian^affiicAion^ which; 
lamcs^ry to thinks he shiires with so smaH a 
nunben: There ia nol^a day liutt you ^hear the 
eiiies: sjoP^ yoor- sUavti^^ ^ - manafeeturers in your 
Mze^y you^d^^not dhld lide tlie^dvoiiate of their 
safferihgsMthat you dft "iiot sefe h» libnest and 
mahlyffigute^ witti ^^^iired head^ sdidtingfor 
their f dief ; sear^)^g the^zen heart of charity 
foci emy atnng t^t can; be touched by compas- 
siiitt4.aiidcnrgttt{gthe-fofe<^ aigumentand 

eveiy motirt^^ save that wMcb his modesty sup- 
{aEOBM-^ the^Matithbrity' df^fais' own generous e:r- 
anq>le. Or if you see him not there^ you may trace 
his steps to the abode ofdisease^ and fiunine^ and 
despair ; the^messeiiger of 'Heaven ; bearing with 
UijElfood^ and medicine^ Guld otmsobtion. Are 
thiese tkA matoriah^ of whieh we soi^se aniartby 
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on whom, to &sten thedbMnteable chaige of goad«- 
ing OB a inntif populace.toiButiny and bloods 
aiwi ? Is this-tbe inaa Mkely.to apostatiie from 
every principle that can. hmd him to the state ; hit 
birthy his pitiperty, \m ednoation;, bis dhoract^ 
and his chikbr en i^ Le,t me tdU jrou, gentlemen of 
the jnry> if you; agrees with. his. proseetttofs^ in 
thinkiDg there ought to be a sacrifice of svdi a 
mBin^ on soich an. occasion^ and. upon the credit of 
such evidence^ yon are to convict him. Never 
did' ymi^ never can you give a senitehee^ eonsign*^ 
iiig any manJo^idbliepotiiAment vridi less dan^ 
ger tobisiielBOB orlo bis! fame; fyr where could 
thehirelihg.be foundlOvfting contumely or Jn^^ 
titade athisJiead, whose private distresses he had 
not ihboured to. alleviate^ or whose j^iibhc condi* 
tioii be had not laboured id improve ? 

Perwathm. 
I cannot^ however^ avoidadvertingto a drcum^ 
stiincetttmt distinguishes the caae of Mr..Roi!i^an 
from-tfasU; of^a late BS^rifice in a neighbouring 
kingdom^' The^ severer ^ law of the eoiiiitry^ it 
seemsy and-happy for tH<pm that it shcnUd^ tables 
tbem to remove (from th^r sight the victim of their 
infatuation^. , The nmre mercifhl spirit iof our law 
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depAres you of that oonaoktion ; his sufferings 
must remain for ever before your eyes, a conti^ 
uual call. upon your shame and your remorse. But 
these sufferings will do more : they will not rest 
satipfied with your unavailing condition ; they will 
diailenge the great and paramount inquest of sot 
eiety ; thie man will be weighed against the charge^ 
the witness^ and the sentence; and impartial jus- 
tice will demand. Why has an Irish jury done this 
deed ? The moment he ceases to be regarded as 
a criminal^ he becomes of necessity an accuser ; 
and let me ask you, what can your most zealous 
defenders be prepared to answer to such a charge ? 
When your sentence shall have sent him forth to 
that stage, which guilt alone can render in&mous ; 
let me tell you, he will not be like a little statue 
upon a mighty pedestal, diminishing by elevation ; 
but he will stand a striking and imposing object 
upon a monument, which, if it does not (and it 
cannot) record the atrocity of his crime, must re* 
cord the atrocity of his conviction. , Upon (his 
subject, therefore, credit me when I say, that I 
am stUl more anxious for you^ than I can possibly 
be for him. I cannot but feel the peculiarity of 
your situation ; not the jury of his own choice^ 
vvhich the law of England aUows, but which oitfs 
refuses : collected in that box by a person, cer- 
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ttonly^iio friend to Mr. Rowan^ certainly not Terf 
deei^y interested in giving him a very impartid 
jury. Feeling this^ as I am piersuiLded you do> 
you cannot be surprised^ however you may be 
distressed at the mournful presage with which Im 
anxious public is led to ^r (he yrorst from your 
possible determination. But I will not^ for tte 
Justice and honourofotir common country^ suffer 
my mind to be btfrne away by such melancholy 
anticipation. I wiU not lelinquish the confidence 
that this day will be the period of his sufferings; 
and^ however mercilessly he has been hitherto 
pursuied^ your verdict will send him home to the 
arms df his family and the vrishes of his country; 
But if, which Heaven forbid ! it hath still been 
unfinrtuimtely detentiined^ that because hehas not 
bent to power and authority^ because he would 
hot bow down before the golden calf and wor- 
ship it^ h^ is to be bound and cast into the fur^ 
nace ; I do trust in God, that there is a redeem- 
ing spirit in the constitution^ which will be seen 
to wdk with the sufferer through the flamCi ^^A 
to preserve him unhurt by the conflagration/' 

When Mr. Curitih tiermiiiated this magnificent 
/exertion^ the univenal shout of the audience tes*- 
[Ufied its enthusiasm. He used to releUe a hidi-: 
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€10118 inddent which attended his depmrtwe fMn 
court aft^ this trial. Hin path wi^ alto^tber 
impeded by the populace^ who wanlied to chair 
him. He imj^red — he etitreated — all ia v^in. 
At length, pretending to assume an air of autho- 
rity, he addressed those nearecft to hitn — ^' I tic- 
aire, gentlemen, you will desist/' — An immense* 
sized brawny Iri^ chairman, eying him wiA a 
kind of contemptuous affection from ^p to toe^ 
immediately addressed his i^eig^bour, who aigpe^r 
ed to hesitat^: — '' Arrah — blood and ouns ! — V^\ 
— neved^ mind the litU^ creatuv^ — toss hin 
tills lainute upon my sikmlder." — Pait did as he 
was directed — Cuiran w&s immediately^ nolemj^ 
valensj tossed Up upon h^ shovit^ — harried to 
Us (SHtlagQ^ aiRd dn»yni home in triumph. 

The next trial of any consequence which I can 
find Qsx record, was that of the unfortunate Wil- 
liam Jackson, a clergyman of the Churc^ of ^gr 
land, acicused and convicted of high treason in the 
year 1794. Mr. Curran and Mr. Ponsonjby we]:e 
his principal counsel. He w^as Qonyicted on ^he 
testimony of a Mr. CJockayne, an English solici- 
tor. Of whom, in his speech to the jury, Mr. Gur- 
ran gives the following description. It was re- 
pined by Mr. Sampson^ then at the Irish bar^ 
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bdt who hajs gin(^ emigrated to America^ wher^^ 
I am glad to faear^ he is practising mth success. 
It is not to b^ found in thie London CoUection. 
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^^ I am scarcely justified in having trespassed so 
long. It is a narrow cajse^ It is the case ot a 
tnaa efiarged wilh the most penal offence^ and by 
U>bam ? By one witness ; and who is he ? A mani 
stating to you that he comes from another coun^- 
ity, prpvided with a pardon for treasons commiU 
ted^ n^t in Great Britain^ but in thi^ kingdom 
here^ of Irebnd. ' Hwt you evel* been upon a 
jury before? Did you ever hear cf a rnaii sacri- 
fidng his fife to the laMr of the country upon th^ 
testimony of a single witness ; and that single 
witness^ by his own confessions an accomplice in 
the crime ? What^ is character made the subject 
of support? Take his own vile evidence for his 
chacaeter^ he was the traitor to his client. And 
what think you of his character? He was the spy 
thsBt hovered round his friend^ and snuffed bis 
Uobd^ and coveted the price that was to be given 
bin {ck shedding it ! He was the man who yield- 
ed to the tie of three oaths of ^legiaiice^ to watch 
and be the setter of his client — to earn the bribe 

oS 
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of GoveramenU— secure with his pardon already 
in his pocket. He was to put letters in the post^ 
office — to do what he stated himself pressed upon 
his mind^ the conviction that he was liable to the 
penalties of treason ; and this very act did he do 
from the obligation of three oaths of allegiance. 
Was he aware of his crime ? — His pardon tells it. 
Was he aware of the turpitude of his character? 
Yes; he brought a witness to support it — ^know- 
ing that it was bad, he eame provided with an an-' 
tidote. Is it a man of that kind?— His pardon 
in his pocket — his bribe not yet within his pocket 
until you by your verdict shall say he is worthy of 
it ! Is it such a man whose evidence shall take 
away his fellowH^reature's life ? He came over to 
be a spy-^to be a traitor— to get a pardon^ and to 
get a reward — although^ if you believe him^ it 
was to be aH common agreeMe work^ to be paid 
for^ like his other ordinary business^ by the day^ 
or by the sheet. He was to be paid so much ft 
day for ensnaring and murdering his client and 
his friend \ Do you think the man deserving of 
credit who can do such things ? No^ gentlemen 
of the jury; I have stated the circumstances by 
which in my opinion the credit of Mr. Cockayne 
should be as toothing in your eyes.'' 
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A tai6lion was made by his counsel ki arrest of 
Judg^ent^ and argued at great length by Mr. 
-Curran and Mr* Ponsonby ; but while the latter 
gentleman was in the nndst of his argument^ a 
very serious change was observed to take place in 
the countenance of the prisoner. Lord Clonmell 
immediately ordered a medical investigation into 
Xhe atsdfi of his health. The physician in attend- 
.ance stated that there was every appearance of 
approaching dissoluticui, and the fact too fatally 
verified his prediction ; for the unforunate man 
eicpiced in the dock^ while preparations were 
making for his removal. It turned out afterwards^ 
<m the inquest^ that he had taken poison^ to avoid 
,the attaint and other consequences of his sen- 
itence. Curran was very angry with Lord Clon- 
mell upon this trial: a friend said to him—- 
'^ Never mind it, Curran ; hell soon follow your 
x:liisnt — he's dying." — " He !'* said Curran ; '' by 
the Lord^ he's such a fellow, that hell lice or die, 
just as it happens fo $uit his ovm comoenienceJ" 

The next speech of any iconsequence reported 
of Mr. Carran's, is that upon the trial of Mr. Peter 
Finnerty, for a libel upon Lord Camden's admi- 
jfiistratibn in the year 1797^ immediately preceding 
a very memorable rebdiibn in Irebpd. Mr. Fin- 
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sietty was the pobUsher of a newfipoper caft^ The 
Presfl^ to which the ndosi disttnguished literary 
characters of the (position of that day contri- 
buted. I have every reason to believe that Mr. 
Curran himself was amongst the number. The 
immediate circumstances in which this prosecu- 
tion originated were these: — a person of the 
name of William Orr had been tried and con- 
victed at a preceding assizes of Carrickfei^ir^ 
before Lord Avonmore^ for administering an uti- 
lawful oath. Some of the jury who tried Orr 
were induced subsequently to make an affidavit^ 
declaring that they Were intooeicated when they 
agreed to their verdict^ and beseeching that thtrty 
might be extended to the convict. The memol*ial 
was transmitted to the Castle-— Orr w^s several 
times respited ; but after the mature deUberatiofi 
of the Privy Council^ the law Wai^ allowed to take 
it course^ and he was according executed. His 
&te excited great interest at the time^ and thte eir* 
cumstanees attending it underwent much discus* 
sion. A letter bearing the signature of Marcus, 
appeared in the Press upon the subjtetji couched 
in very indignant and very eloquent language. 
Mr, Finnerty was indicted as publisher^ tried, 
convicted^ and pilloried in consequence. The re^ 
suit, however, wag considered very fiir from dis- 
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creditable to him^ and his punishment was regard- 
ed as a sort of penat triumpli. He was accompa- 
nied by some of the most leading men in the 
country^ and repeatedly and enthusiastically cheer- 
ed by the popufece. The political feeling of the 
day was strongly in his favour — the trial oh 
which his paper had descanted^ was in the mild- 
est parlance a very singular one ; and more than 
all, it was genersilly, and, I believe, truly nnder- 
stood that Mr. Finnerty might have averted the 
prosecution from himself, by surrendering Marctcs 
up to the vengeance of the government. This, 
however, his principles restrained him from do- 
ing; and his highly honourable determination 
converted, in the estimation of many, the convict 
into (he martyr. Mr. Curran, who managed his 
defence, was not ashamed of his intimacy, and, 
to my knowledge, held him to the day of his 
death in a very high degree of estimation. Fin- 
nerty was one of the few admitted to his funeral. 
Cnrran's speech upon the trial of this gentleman, 
is a masterpiece of eloquence, and it is difficult 
to select one passage more splendid than another. 
The following, however, appear to me extreme- 
ly beautiful. 
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On thM Liberty of the Pres$. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY^ 

" Other matters have been mentioned^ which I 
must repeat for the same purpose ; that of show- 
ing you that they have nothing to 4o with the 
question. The lefumed counsel has been pleased 
to say, that he comes forwi^rd in this prosecution 
as the real advocate for the liberty of the press^ 
and to protect a mild and merciful government 
from its licentioHsness; and he has been pleased to 
add, that the constitutipn can neve^r be lost while 
its freedom remains, and that its licentiousness 
alone can destroy that freedom. As to that^ genr 
tlemen, he might as well have said, that there is 
only one mortal disease of which a man can die ; I 
can die the death inflicted by tyranny ; and wheahe 
comes forward to extinguish this paper in the ruin 
of the printer by a state prosecution, in order to 
prevent its dying of licentiousness, you must judge 
how candidly he is treating you, both in the fact 
and the reasoning. Is it in Ireland, gentlemen, 
that we are told licentiousness is the only disease 
that can be mortal to the press ? Has he heard of 
nothing else that has been fetal to the freedom of 
publicflition ? I know not whether the printer of 
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the Northern Star ever heard of such tluogB in his 
captivity ; \mt I know that his wife aild his chil? 
dren are well apprized that a press may be de- 
stroyed in the open day^ not by its own licentious- 
ness^ but by the Ucentiousness of a military force. 
As to the sincerity of the declaration, that thei state 
has prosecuted in order to assert the* freedom of 
th^ pr^^ it starts a train of thought^ of melan- 
choly retrospect and direful prospect^ to which I 
did not think the learned counsel would have 
wished to commit your minds. It leads yon na- 
turally to reflect at what times^ from what motives^ 
and with what consequences^ the government has 
displayed its patriotism; by these sorts of prosecu- 
tions. As to the motives^ does history give you a 
single instance in which the state has been pro- 
voked to these conflicts^ except by the feai* of iruth> 
and by the love of vengeance ? Have you ever 
seen the rulers of any country bring forward a pro- 
secution from motives of filial piety; for libels upon 
their departed ancestors ? Do you read that Eli- 
zabeth directed any of those state prosecutions^ 
^tgainst the libels which the divines of her times 
had written against her Gatholic sister ; Or ag^hst 
the other libels which the same gentkfman had 
written aj^inst her Protestant father ? No^ gen- 
llem^n^ we r^d Qf no sudi thing ; but we know 
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die did bfiDg forward a prMeetHkm from motires 
of peimnal feseiitiAent ; and we know that a jury 
was founds tfanesemng and mean enougli to gire 
a yerdict, which she was ashamed to carry into 
e|Eect I said^ the learned counsel drew you back 
to the times that have been marked by these mi- 
MiaMe eoniicts* I see you turn your thoughts to 
the reign of the second James. I see you turn 
your eyes to those pages of goremmental aban- 
donment^ of popular degradatk>n^ of expiring li- 
faierty, and merciless and sanguitiary persecution ; 
to that miserable period^ in which the faUen and 
ab|ect state of man^ m%ht have been almost an 
aigument in the mouth ct flte atheist and the blas- 
phemer^ a^gainst the existence of an aff-just and an 
idb-wioe F^rtt Ctttme; f f the glorious ssra of the re* 
v^lutbD tiiat Mlowed it, had not refuted the im- 
l^usinference, by showing, that if man descend^, 
it is not in his «wn proper motion ; that ii is wiA 
labour aiid with pein ; and that he can continue to 
sink only, until, by the force and pressure of the 
descent, the qiring of his immortal faculties ac- 
quires that recuperlitive energy and effort that 
burries him as many miles aloft— he sinks, but to 
rise ag^in. It is at that period that the state 
stdis for shelter in tiie destruction of the press ; it 
ii ia a peridd like that, that the tyrant prepares fot 
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tt iitfack Hpoii tlie pco|d«f, hy dfesMlysiig theii^ 
herty of the presfe; by taMng swiylliEUt diidki of 
wisdom and of virtue^ behind which the peojpie are 
mvulnemUe ; in whose pure and polkhed convex, 
ere the fifited blotr has lUlen, he beholds bis owh 
iroage^ and is turned into stone. It k at theM 
periods that Jthe honest man dares not spieak, ht^ 
canse truth is too ^eadfbl to be toM. It is tMii 
humanity has no ears, because humanity has no 
tongue. It is then the proud man scorns to speak, 
but, like a pfaysidati baffled by the wayward ex- 
cesses of a dying patient, retires indignantly from 
the bed of an unhappy ^reteh, who«e ear is too 
fttsttdioiiii to bear the 60utid of Wh^eisome adii1<i6| 
#hose palate is too debduehed to htAt the saltlUi^f 
Utteir df the medidfiie that mi^ht redeem bito; imd 
th^efore leaves hittt to the fefenioui^ pi^iy of th€ 
ihres that talk to him df life, and stiip hitn before 
h(^ is cold. 1 do not care, gentlemen, to ^xhi&ust 
too much of your attention, by Mowing this sub- 
ject through Ae last century with much minute- 
ness ; but the fitctsare too recent in your miiid not 
to show you that the liberty of tiie press, and the 
fib^y of the people, sink and rise together; that 
the liberty of speaking, and the liberty of acting, 
have shs^d exactly the same &te. Yoii must 
have observed in England,^ thkt their fate has btieii 
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tke same in the success^ vicissitudes of their late 
depression ; and aotry I am to add^ that this coun- 
try has exhibited a melancholy proof of their in- 
separable destiny^ through the various andfurthev 
stages of deterioration down to the period of theiv 
final extinction ; when the constitution has given 
place to the sword^ and the only printer in Ireland^ 
who dares to speak for the people^ is now in the 
dock." .^ vj n-S 

An ^^peal to the Jwry en the Fade ixshkh led 
to the Proeecutian. 

'' Gentlemen, Mr. Attorney General has been 
{leased to open another battery updn this publi- 
cation, which I do tru&t I shall silence, unless I 
flatter myself too much in supposing that hitherto 
xay resistance has not been utterly unsuccessful. 
He abuses it for the fopl and insolent familiarity of 
its address. I do clearly understand hi9 idea : he 
considers the freedom of the pre^s to be the license 
of o£kring thpit paltry adulation which no man 
ought io stoop to utter or to hear; he supposes the 
freedom of the press ought to be like the freedom of 
a king's jester; who, instead of reproving the faults 
of which majesty ought to be ashamed, is base and 
plaining enough, under the mask of servile and 
adi|latpry censure, to stroke down and pamper 
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those vices of which it is foolish enough to be vain. 
He vrotild not have the press presume to teU the 
Viceroy that the prerogative of mercy is a trust for 
the benefit of the subject^ and not a gaudy feather 
stuck into the diadem to shake in the wind^ and 
by the waving of the gay jdumage to amuse the 
vanity of the wearen He wouM not have it said 
to him^ that the discretion of the Grown as to 
mercy, is like the discretion of a court of justice 
as to kiw ; and that in the one case^ as wdl as the* 
other^ wherever the propriety of the exercise of it- 
appears^ it is equally a matter of right. He 
would have the press all fierceness to the people^ 
and an sycophancy to power : he would have it con- 
sider the mad and phrenetic depopuktions of au-' 
diority^ like the awfid and inscrutable diqiensa* 
tions of Providence^ and say to the unfeeling and 
despotic despoiler in the blasphemed and insulted 
language of rdigious remgnation— «''The Lord 
hath given^and the Lord hath taken away^ blessed 
be the name of the Lord I" But let me condense 
the generality of the learned gentleman's invec*- 
tive into questions that you can conceive. Does . 
he mean that the air of this publicatbn is rustic 
and uneourtly ? Does he mean to say^ Hiat when 
Marcus presumed toascendthesteps of the Castle^ 
and to address the Viceroy^ he did not turn out his 
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yw «re 90t 9 jmy of dimiiittg-mastort. Or dcBM 
Uie gentlemM mean tbiiit the Itmguiige is etrnme 
laod v»%Br ? If ihii be kia oooiphint^ my dient^ 
has but a poor advocate. I do not pretend! to be 
a nigbty grammadao, or^a formidable critic ; but' 
I would beg leaye to suggest to you iii serious 
bHmii^tjr^ ^^ a freie preto can be dnp^oi4ed only 
by ikifi ^tidoKr of men rtho feel the ibrcmiptuig sttag' 
c^ fepl 0f ^ij^posed eapactty ; \rbo iriile fixmi the 
eil^^iifiasm ^ yixfue, or the ambition of praise^ 
1^ over vviiomi if you exMcise the rigour of ^r 
gi^DlomatMAl e^giSM>rBMpj you virilt ini^re them 
vq^ m wetti <UPi OfHnion of your integrity as' y(kur 
wi«l^oiiniy wMl in^ritoUy df i«e them fiooi their post; 
— and if yoit do^ rdiy ut)on it^ you will radupe the 
sypt ^ SiHlMkatioB; and is^h ii tfaie press of this ' 
cottiitcy/ to I'vfeMt it lor a long interval has been^ 
the. rfgidtor of births^ ^ fens, and funerals^ and^ 
t^^neral idiuse of ttie {^opie and their fiiends. 
]|ut^ 'gei^emen^ $ii order to brikig this charge 
of s»«w>leiioe aftd vulgarity to the test/ let me ask 
you^ iivhelh^ you knonr of any hngnage ^ich 
conk} hai^eradDipately desciifoedlheid^ of mercy 
denii^ wl^en it ought to have been gianted^ or of 
anf pbmse Vigorous enough to convey the iudigna- 
tkm wjbich an honest man would have fdC upon 



ment, to suppose ttet any one .0f yoti had been die 
miter of this iFory «e$terb e^qpOstidation with the 
\iceroy, and that yoa had heen .4he witness of the 
whole progress of this never-^to-fat-lKKgotteii caitar 
stii^e. Let jAe ^i^^ose Ibat yffi had kiKiwn tiii0 
ch<t]^ upon which Mr-Ojir waa^tipireheaded^ the 
olmf^^9f^nmsik$4^higQkyYfU^ t(mami 
fli|g$f»ced bi> timntf^^ of ptedging^ hiiftsf^tofe* 
More the petupleof bts country to th^ pbce m the 
co9fttitu(iOD> an4itf}iindinsh¥t«»elffiey^ tobetbe 
betrayer^'hi8felh>w4ehiwr^rs»4iait etttevpima 
that yw had see^ iAm upon feat HJhiwige rewawed 
fWwih^'iAdaftKy^ a^d confiaed 19 a gMb thi^t 
throi^hrthis^lowr ^dliikgeriog rpMigpress of 'Iwwlive 
tedious months yteu have ^eei^ hi|i eoniaediMk a 
dimg«(m, shafcoiil£smii^he'i»MHw>«itiw^ 
^ hiK Qwn limbs;, it^ day alter d»y you had 
tfiai^ked theiiii^h99py oapUyej i^toesedhy nosouitd 
but the cries <>flatrfaffi9yyorjtheoliidK|PS<>f 
that you had se^ him el^Jast broughlto hi« trial; 
tihait yctt had «een the ?i)0 aAd peijured ia£(N^iiMer 
dq[io8iDg i^ast bi$ fife ; tihat you had seeoi the 
drunken^ and worn-Qutyj9tnd tei^^ jmy ^gi]^ ib a 
verdict of death ; th# y<tu had.8eeti:the jw^^ wli^a 
their returning sobriel^iiQdbrcHig^backtfaeir con- 
sciences^ prostratethemselves before the humanity 
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of the bench, and pray that the mercy of the Ci^wii 
might save their characters from the reproach of 
an invduntary crime, their consciences from th6 
torture of eternal self-condemnation, and their 
souls iiom the indelible stain of innocent blood. 
Let me suppose that you had seen the respite givenj 
and that contrite and honest recommendation 
tmnsmitted to that stot, where mercy was pte^ 
sumed to dwell ,' that new and unheard-of crimes 
are dkdoverdd against the informer ; |^t the royal 
mer^ seems to relent, and that a new respite is 
sent to the prisoner; that time is taken, as thd 
learned counsel for the Grown has expressed it, ixf 
see whether mercy could foe extended or not! that 
after that period of lingering deliberation passed; 
a MrA respite is transmitted; that the unhappy 
captive himself feels the cheering hope of being 
restored to a family he adored, to a character h€^ 
had never stained, and to a country that he had 
ever loved; that you had seen his wife and chil- 
dren upon their knees, giving those tears to gra-^ 
iitude, which their k>eked and frozen hearti^ coidd 
Aot give to anguish and despair, and imploring the 
blessings of Providence upon his head, who had 
graciously spared tiie father, aiid restored him to 
his children ; that you haVe Wen the olive-branch 
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sent into his little ark^ but no sign that the waters 
had subsided. 

" Alas ! nor wife nor children more 

Shall he behold, nor friends, nor sacred home !*' 

No seraph mercy unbars his dungeon, and leads 
him forth to light and life ; but the minister of 
death hurries him to the scene of suffering and of 
shame ; where, unmoved by the hostile array of 
artillery and armed men collected together, to se- 
cure, or to insult, or to disturb him, he dies with 
a solemn declaration of his innocence, and utters 
his last breath in a prayer for the liberty of his 
country. Let me now ask you, if any of you had 
addressed the public ear upon so foul and mon- 
strous a subject, in what language would you have 
conveyed the feelings of horror and indignation ? 
Would you have stooped to the meanness of qua- 
lified complaint — would you have been mean 
enough — —But I entreat your forgiveness — I do 
not think meanly of you. Had I thought so 
meanly of you, I could not suffer my mind to 
commune with you as it has done ; had I thought 
you that base and vile instrument, attuned by hope 
and by fear, into discord and falsehood, from whose 
vulgar string no groan of suffering could vibrate, 
no voice of honour or integrity could speak; let 

p 
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me honestly tell you^ I should have scorned to 
string my hand across it — I should have left it to 
a fitter minstrel. If I do not therefore grossly err 
in my opinion of you, I could use no language 
upon such a subject as this, that must not lag be- 
hind the rapidity of your feelings^ and (hat would 
not disgrace these feelings, if attempting to de- 
scribe them. Gentlemen, I am not unconscious 
that the learned counsel for the Crown seemed to 
address you with a confidence of a very different 
kind ; he seemed to expect a kind of respectful 
sympathy from you with the feelings of the Castle, 
and the griefs of chided authority. Perhaps^ gen- 
tlemen, he may know you better than I do ; if he 
does, he has spoken to you as he ought ; he has 
been right in telling you, that if the reprobation 
of this writer is weak, it is because his genius 
could not make it stronger ; he has been right in 
telling you that his language has not been braided 
and festooned as elegantly as it might; that he has 
not pinched the miserable plaits of his phraseology, 
nor placed his patches and feathers with that cor- 
rectness of millinery which became so exalted a 
person. If you agree with him, gentlemen of the 
jury ; if you think that the man who ventures, at 
the hazard of his own life, to rescue from the deep 
the drowned honour of his country, must not pre- 
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sume upon the guilty familiarity of plucking it by 
the locks^ I have no more to say. Do a courteous 
thing. Upright and honest jurors, find a civil 
and obliging verdict against the printer! And 
when you have done so, march through the ranka 
of your fellow-citizens to your own homes, and 
bear their looks as they pass along, retire to the 
bosom of your families ; and when you are pre* 
siding over the morality of the parental board, telfr 
your children, who are to be the future men of 
Ireland, the history of this day. Form their 
young^ minds by your precepts, and confirm those 
precepts by our own example ; teach them how 
discreetly allegiance may be perjured on the table, 
or loyalty be forsworn in the jury-box ; and when 
you have done so, tdl them the story of Orr; teM 
"(hem of hi-s captivity, of his children, of his crime, 
of his h^[)es, of his disappointments, of his cou- 
rage^ and of his death; and when you find your 
little hearers flanging upon your lips, when you 
see their -eyes -overflow with sympathy and sorrow, 
and their young hearts bursting with the pangs of 
anticipated orphanage, tell them that you had the 
boldness and the justice to stigmatize the monster 
— who had dared to publish the transaction ! ! /" 
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On the Conduct of the Irish Government and the 
Employment of Informers, 
'' I tell you therefore, gentlemen of the jury, it 
is not with respect to Mr. Orr that your verdict is 
now sought ; you are called upon on your oaths to 
say, that the government is wise and mercijful, 
that the people are prosperous and happy, that 
^military law ought to be continued, that the Bri- 
tish constitution could not with safety be restored 
to this country, and that the statements of a con- 
trary import by your advocates in either country 
were libellous and false. I tell you these are the 
questions, and I ask you, can you have the front 
to give the expected answer in the face of a com- 
munity who know the country as well as you do ? 
Let me ask you, how could you reconcile it with 
such a verdict, the gaols, the tenders, the gibbets, 
the conflagrations, the murders, theprdclamations 
that we hear of every day in the streets, and see 
every day in the country ? What are the proces- 
sions of the learned counsel himself circuit after 
circuit ? Merciful God ! what is the state of Ire- 
land, and where shall you find the wretched inha- 
bitant of this land ? You may find him perhaps 
in a gaol, the only place of security, I had almost 
said, of ordinary habitation ; you may see him fly- 
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ing by the conflagrations of his own dwelling; or 
you may find his bones bleaching in the green 
fields of his country ;* or he may be found. tossing 
upon the surface of the ocean^ and mingling his 
g^roans with those tempests^ less savage than his 
persecutors^ that drift him to a returnless distance 
from his family and his home. And yet with these 
&cts ringing in the ears^ and staring in the face 
of the prosecutor^ you are called upon to say, on 
your o*aths, that these facts do not exist. You are 
called upon, in defiance of shame, of truth, of 
honour, to deny the sufferings under which you 
groan^ ^nd to flatter the persecution that tramples 
you under foot. But the learned gentleman is 
further pleased to say tliat the traverser has 
charged the government with the encouragement 
of informers. This, gentlemen, is another small 
fisLct that you are to deny at the hazard of your 
souls, and upon the solemnity of your oaths. You 
are upon your oaths to say to the sister country, 
that the government of Ireland uses no such abo- 
minable instruments of destruction as informers. 
Let me ask you honestly, what do you feel, when 
in my hearing, when in the face of this audience, 
you are called upon to give a verdict that every 
man of us, and every man of you, know by the 
testimony of your own eyes to be utterly and abso^ 
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lutely false ? I speak not now of the public pro- 
clamation of informers, with a promise of secrecy 
and of jextravagant reward ; I speak not of the 
fete of those horrid wretches who have been so 
often transferred from the table to the dock, and 
from the dock to the pillory ; I speak of what your 
own eyes havd s6en, day after day, during the 
course of this commission from the box where you 
are now sitting; the number of hortrid miscreants 
who avowed upon their oaths, that they had come 
from the seat of government — ^from the Castle, 
where^they had been worked upon by the fear of 
death and the hopes of compensation, to give evi- 
dence against their fellows; that the mild and 
wholesome councils of this government are hoiden 
over these cataconibs of living death, where thfe 
wretch that is buried a man^ lies till his heart 
time to fester and dissolve, and is then dug 
witness. Is this fency, or is it feet ? Have 
riot seen him after his resurrection from that tomb, 
after having been dug out of the region of death 
and corruption, make Ms appearance upon the 
table, the living im^ge of life and of death, and 
the supreme arbiter of both? Have you not 
inarked, when he entered, how the stormy wave 
of the multitude retired at his approach ? Hav^ 
you not marked how the human heart bowed to 
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the supremacy of his power^ in the undissembled 
homage of deferential honour ? How his glance^ 
like the lightning of heaven^ seemed to rive the 
body of the accused^ and mark it for the grave, 
while his voice warned the devoted wretch of woe 
and death; a death which no innocence can 
escape^ no art elude^ no force resist^ no antidote 
prevent. There was an antidote — a juror's oath 
-*-but even that'adamantine chain that bound the 
integrity of man to the throne of eternal justice, 
is solved and melted in the breath that issues from 
the informer's mouth ; conscience swings from her 
moorings and the appalled and affrighted juror 
consults his own safety in the surrender of the 
victim : 

£t quse sibi quisque timebat^ 

Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere.'^ 

Shortly after this trial, the year 1798/ a year 
written in blood in the annals of Ireland, arrived. 
Whether the account of the proceedings of Go- 
vernment/ as detailed by Mr. Curran in the pre- 
ceding speech, be true, or whether the natural 
spirit of the Irish people led them to an unjusti- 
fiable discontent against their rulers, it is not for 
me to decide ; but a rebellion was now engen- 
dered, quite unparalleled in the ferocity of its 
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character. The people rose in great strength in 
different quarters, and a French invasion in some 
degree organized the exasperated rabble. It 
would be revolting to repeat, and perhaps impos- 
sible to convince the English reader of all the 
miseries which the violence of one party, and the 
fierce, unsparing, and unpitying reprisals of the 
other, inflicted during this frightful period. Mi- 
litary tribunals superseded law-^summary execu- 
tions excluded mercy — and rape, murder, torture, 
and conflagration, alternately depopulated and 
deformed the country. At such a season. Justice 
might be said not to have time to deliberate. Her 
victims were often denounced indiscriminately; 
often selected by personal hatred or religious pre- 
judice; and too often desperately flung upon the 
pile rebellion lighted, in the hope that blood might 
drown its conflagration! It was a tremendous 
scene : Government, on the one hand, terrified 
into desperation ; sedition, on the other, prefer- 
ring death to endurance ; and, in the few inter- 
vals which fatigue, rather than humanity, created. 
Religion waving aloft her '' fiery cross,*' and ex- 
citing her clans to a renewal of the combat ! The 
animosity rose at last to such an height, that poli- 
tical diflerences were almost considered as revo- 
lutionary symptoms ; and the man who dared be 
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liberal^ seldom escaped the imputation of beings 
rebellious. The consequence wal^, that the prin-' 
cipal political opponents of Government retired 
from the country. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended^ and the slightest suspicious sur- 
mise was the prelude to a lingering imprison- 
ment. Mr. Curran's situation was at this period 
extremely critical. Many barristers were impli- 
cated in the political transactions of the day ; and 
his language^ always constitutional^ had been^ 
however, always in a tone of high defiance. He 
was certainly marked out by the adherents of 
Grovemment as peculiarly obnoxious ; and many 
there were who would with pleasure have seen 
him ascend that scaffold which he was every day 
despoiling of its almost predestined victims. It is 
said, indeed; that he was at this time indebted for 
his security to the good Lord Kilwarden, who, 
firom the very in&ncy of his professional career, 
seems to have watched over him like a guardian 
angel. Be this as it may, however, he plainly 
proved that he was not to be intimidated. He 
stood boldly and even indignantly forward, com- 
mencing what might be called a system of defen- 
sive denunciation. He advocated the accused ; 
he arraigned the Government; he thundered 
ag*ainst the daily exhibition of torture ; he held 
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up the informers to universal execration ; and^ at 
the hourly hazard of the bayonet or the dungeon^ 
he covered the selected victim with the shield of 
the constitution. It is at this period of his pro- 
fessional career that the friend of liberty must de- 
light to contemplate him. If he had not been^ at 
least politically^ as unstained as the ermine^ he 
must have faUen a victim ; and^ with this consci- 
ousness^ how nobly does he appear^ wielding all 
the energies of law and eloquence in defence of 
the accused ! Many there are who may well re- 
member him rising in the midst of his milUafy 
audiencis, only excited by the manifest indigna^ 
tipn of their asped;to renewed and more undaunt* 
ed efforts. In every great case of high treason 
be was almost invariably assigned as counsel ; and 
those whio have throbbed with delight over the 
eloquence he exhibited^ will grieve to hear that at 
the very time he was oppressed by severe perso- 
nal indisposition^ and obliged to submit^ in a few 
months after^ to a very severe surgical operation. 
On his way to London for that purpose^ he paid a 
short visit to Doningion Park^ in Leicestershire^ 
the seat of his noble fnend^ Lord Moira ; and the 
state of his mind may be inferred fix>m the follow- 
ing beautiful reUc^ addressed by him^ with a copy 
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of Carolan's Irish airs, to the Lady Charlotte 
Rawdon. 



''And she said unto her people, Lo ! heis a wan- 
derer, and in sadness; go, therefore, and give 
him food, that he be not hungry — and wine, that 
he be comforted. And they fed him, and gave 
him wine, and his heart was glad. And when he 
was departing, he said unto her, I will give unto 
thee a book : it containeth the songs of the bards 
of Erin, of the bards of the days that are gone. 
And these bards were prophets, and the griefs of 
the times to come were showed unto them, and 
their hearts were sore troubled, and their sbngs-^ 
yea, even thfe songs of their joy — ^were fiill of 
heaviness. This book, said he, will I give thee^ 
and it shall be a memorial of the favours thou 
showedst unto me. And I will pray a prayer for 
thee, and it shall be heard, that thy days may be 
happy, and that, if sorrow should come unto thee, 
it may be only for a short time, and ihot thou 
mayest find comfort, even as I have done, so that 
thou mayest say, even as I have said. Truly I did 
not take heed unto my words when I said that I 
was as one without hope: surely I am not a 
wanderer; neither am I in a land of strangers.'' 
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LINES WRITTEN IN A LEAF OF THE BOOK. 

" By the waters of Babylon we sat down, and wept when we 
remembered thee, O Sion !" 

" Carolan, thy happy love 

No jealous doubts, no pang can prove ; 

Thy generous Lord is kind as brave. 

He loves the bard and scQ^ns the slave ; 

And Charlotte deigns to hear thy lays, 

And pays thee not with thoughtless praise ; 

With flowery wreaths the cup is crowli'd. 

The frolic laugh, the song goes round : 

The << hall of shells,'' the merry throng 

Demand thy mii^th, demand thy song : 

Her echoes wait to catch thy strain, 

And sweetly give it back again : 

Then, happy bard ! awake thy fire, 

Awake the heart-string of thy lyre. 

Invoke thy muse !-^thy muse appears. 

But rob'd in sorrow, rob'd in tears ! 

No blithesome tale, alas! she tells, 

No glories of the hall of shells ; * 

No joy she whispers to thy lays. 

No note of love, no note of praise, 

But to thy boding thought she shows 

The forms of Erin's future woes ; 

The wa3^ard fates that crown the slave, 

That mar the wise, that crush the brave; 

The tyrant's frown, the patriot's doom. 

The mother's tears, the warrior's tomb. 

in vain would mirth inspire thy song, 

Grief heaves thine heart and claims thy tongue*— 

The strain from joy to sadness turns, 

The' bard would laugh— the prophet mourns," 
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He hadj indeed^, at this time fidlen into the 
most extreme dejection. His corporal sufferings 
acutely added to the distress of his mind at the 
melancholy situation of his beloved country : he 
saw that country preyed upon by the very worst 
passions; he felt himself suspected^ because he 
had done his duty ; and he determined^ should he 
survive his sufferings and his fatigue^ to abandon 
Ireland for ever^ and ask^ as he said himself^ a 
grave from America. To this afterwards happily 
relinquished determination^ he thus beautifully 
alludes in his speech in the case of Mr. Justice 
Johnston. 

' " No, my Lords, I have no fear for the ultimate 
safety of my client. . Even in these very acta of 
brutal violence which have been committed a- 
gainst him, do I hail the flattering hope of final 
advantage to him; and not only of final advan- 
tage to him, but of better days and more prospe- 
rous fortune for this afflicted coiintry-^that coun- 
try of which I have so often abandoned all hope^ 
and which I have been so often determined to quit 
for ever. 

" Ssepe vale dicto multa sum deinde locutus, 
Et quasi discedens oscula summa dabam, 
ladulgens animo, pes tardus erat." 
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But I am reclaimed from that iafidd despair. I 
am satisfied^ that, while a man is suffered to livei 
it is an intimation from Providence that be has 
some duty to discharge^ which it is mean and cri** 
B^nal to decline. Had I been guilty of thajt igno** 
minious flight, and gone to {Mne in the obscurity 
of some distant retreat, even in that grave I should 
have been haunted by those passions by which my 
life had been agitated — 

" Quai cura vivos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos.'* 

And if the transactions of this day had reached 
me, I feel how my heart would have been ago* 
nized by the shame of the desertion ; nor would 
my sufferings have been mitigated by a sense of 
the feebleness of that aid, or the smatlness of that 
service, which I could render or withdraw. They 
would have been aggravated by tfhe ccmsciousnesis 
that, however feeble or worthless they were, I 
should not have dared to thieve them from my 
country. I have repented— I have stayed— and 
I am at once rebuked and rewarded by the hap- 
pier hopes which I now entertain/* 

It is very fortunate that he was thus redeemed 
from that infidel despair, for some of his finest 
flights of eloquence were delivered after that pe- 
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rk)d. There are some^ and only some> of these 
preserved, at least iii a way to justify his reputa- 
tion. Of others, indeed, by incessant labour, I 
have found some traces, but they are all^stamped 
with the sin of the reporters. His fine oration a- 
gainst the Marquis of Headfort shall be ^ven en- 
tire as an Appendix, because its morality is so sub- 
lime and its subject so interesting, that it would 
be a pity to mutilate what may be extensively use- 
ful. In a few years after this speech had been 
defivered, he was, strange to say, through the jo- 
cularity (^ a common friend, introduced to the 
noble defendant in St. James's Street. It is a 
mistake to suppose, as has been asserted, that he 
declined all advocacy in* actions for criminal con- 
versation from the period of his own domestic 
calamity down to that of the trial against Lord 
Headfort. The feet is, in the very year pre- 
ceding, he obtained one thousand pounds damages 
in the case of Pentland against Clarke. It is 
not reported in the printed volume; but it was 
tried before Lord Avonmore, the very same judge 
who presided on the trial of Mr. Curran's own 
action. The chief argument against him on that 
lamentable occasion was his own alleged incon- 
stancy ; and there is a most curious passage in 
the speech before me, in which he takes occasion 
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to anticipate that ground of defence^ and leaves 
his own opinions on a subject on which, whether 
justly or unjustly, he was supposed to be so much 
interested. This speech is very little known. 

" There is a species of defence, which perhaps 
the gentlemen on the other side may attempt to 
set up ; I mean that of recrimination : and I have 
been led to think that acts of this kind proved 
against the husband ought not to prevent him 
from recovering damages for the seduction of hia 
wife; for the consequence arising from illicit con^ 
nexions is widely different with respect to the 
husband and the wife : casual revelry and immo* 
rality in the husband is not supposed to cast air 
indelible disgrace upon the vnfe, and cannot de- 
fraud the children of their property, by introducing 
a spurious offspring, to which the infidelity of the 
wife may lead. Errors of this kind in the hus- 
band may not arise from an actual turpitude of 
heart; he may have committed errors of this 
kind, and yet be a good father; he may be a 
good citizen, he may be a good husband, notwith- 
standing he may not be entirely without blemish. 
I am not speaking of a constant scene of riot and 
excessive debauchery, but of acts which, though 
they are to be condemned,' it is possible to atone 
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for by subsequent good conduct. Could the ill 
conduct of the husband entail upon the wife the 
character of a prostitute ? — ^No ; but the conse- 
quences resulting from the conduct of the wife 
are of a very different complexion indeed/' 

f It was about this .periods that^ to the eternal 
\ ruin of Irish independence^ and the eternal dis- 
grace of the Irish Parliament^ the Union passed. 
This is not the place ^to detail the history of that 
ill-omened measure ; and I am not sorry that^ 
even if it were, I have not temper for the office. 
Mr. Curran Was not then in the House of Com- 
mons^ but his sentiments on the subject are no 
secret. Indeed, so long before its perpetration as 
the year 1796, with a prophetic spirit, he antici- 
pated at once the attempt and its consequences. 
*^ If any one desires to know," said he, ^^ what 
an union with Great Britain would be, I will tell 
him. It would be the emigration of every man of 
consequence from Ireland ; it would be the par- 
ticipatioii of British^taxes without British trade ; 
it would be the extinction of the Irish name as a 
, people : we should become a wretched colony, 
^ perhaps leased out to a company of Jews, as was 
-^formerly in contemplation, and governed by a few 
iax-gatherers and excisemen, unless possibly you 
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may add fifteen or twenty couple of Irish mem- 
bers^ who might be found every session sleeping 
in their collars under the manger of the British 
minister/' The measure was afterwards proposed 
and carried ; and so true has been^ at leasts the 
commencement of the prophecy, that there is 
scarcely a nobleman's house in Dublin which has >4 
not been converted into an hotel. Even the me- 
tropolitan residence of Ireland's only duke was 
sold the other day to a literary institution. Alas t I 
if the old duke of Leinster covld hid look out of \ 
kis grate ! Cutran never could ke^ his temper 
upon the subject of the Union, and it would not 
be very safe for me to unfold the corruptions of 
which he told me he was at that time conscious 
«— ^ tvmey however, may come ! He was one day, 
shortly after the debate, setting his watch at the 
Post-office, which was then opposite the late Par- 
liament-house, when a noble member of the 
House of Lords, who had voted for the Union, 
said to him^ with an unblushing jocularity^ ^^ Cur- 
ran, what do they mean to do widi that useless 
building ? for my part^ 1 am sure I hate even the 
sight of it/' — '' I do not wonder at it, my Lord/' 
replied Curran, contemptuously ; '' I never yet 
heard of a murderer who was not afraid of a 
ghost." 
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About ibis period he wns in tibe habit of going 
regularly to En^and^ where he was intimate with 
the leading men in literature and politics. Among 
these^ the kte Mr. Home Tooke appeared to bt 
his favowite ; their principles wry mach coin*- 
cided^ and he gave^ ^m afl the men with wboiii 
he was ever acquainted^ the palm of conversational 
es^lenceto the philoM^er of Puilef. With 
Mr. Sheridan^ Madame de Stael^ Mr. Monroe'l^ 
(Represent Presidenit of America^ Mr, Moone^ 
Mr.^odwin^ ^und^ indeed^ almost all the eminent 
dhffiPadters ^ the day^ he was personaUy acquaint- 
ed, ^s intiamcy with the latter gentleman^ par* 
Hcttkrly^ was ^of long duration^ and he very mndl 
esteemed kim. Indeed^ so reciprocal was their 
aiffiection f&r one anotfaier^ that Mr. Godwin has 
dedicated his iast'novdi to '^ the memory «f Our- 
ran, tibe eiiweresljriend he ever had.** The dedi^ 
cation^ ef which ^re is «o living man but might 
he proud, is veiy cre^table to the independence 
t>f Mr. Godwin's character. Indeed^ during their 
entire intercourse, the most unrestrained sincerity 
existed ; and of this, upon the part of Godwin, 
Gurran used to rdate a very ludicrous and cha- 
racteristic instance. Godwin had gone pn a Visit 
to the Priory, where he had at once an opportu- 
nity of enjoying the society of his friend and of 
« 2 
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studying the manners of a new people. During 
the visits one of those forensic occasions occurred 
which called forth the fiill display of Curran's ora- 
torital talents. He was naturally anxious that his 
English guest should hear him to advantage ; and 
he not only brought him to court in his carriage^ 
but took care that he should have every convenient 
accommodation in the gallery. The cause came 
lAi ; Curran exerted all his powers ; and neyer^ 
in the opinion of many^ with happier effect. The 
carriage was ordered^ and the orator took his sta- 
tion^ fully prepared for Godwin's valuable eutor 
gium. There was the most provoking silence ; 
the weather^ the bridges^ the buildings^ in short, 
the most common-place topics^ alone interrupted 
it. Curran at length lost all patience : ^* What 
did you thinks my dear Godwin^ of our cause to* 
day ?"^ — '^ O ! I had forgotten/' answered the phi- 
losopher^ with the utmost apathy ; ^^ I am very 
glad I heard you^ Curran ; I think I can now form 
some idea ofymxr manner !" The panegyric was 
certainly not very extravagant; and Curran never 
failed afterwards^ with the most jocular simplicity^ 
half jest, half earnest, to relate it as an instance 
of Godwin's want of taste. 

With Lord Erskine, his cdebrated rival at the 
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Engliish bar^ he was also in habits of some inti- 
macy. He had a very high respect for his powers ; 
but, aware of the comparison which the world na- 
turally instituted between them, he rather avoided 
the topic. His Lordship, it is said, once provok- 
ed a sarcasm from Curran ; very unusual, indeed^ 
for his wit was not ill-natured. It was a few 
years after the Irish Union, and immediately after 
Mr. Grattan's debut in the Imperial Pai'liament. 
The conversation after dinner naturally turned 
on the very splendid display of the Irish orator. 
Lord Erskine, as Curran imagined, exhibited ra- 
ther an uncalled-for fastidiousness, and of -Mr. 
Grattan's fame he was almost as jealous as of his 
own. The conversation proceeded. '^ Come, 
come," said his Lordship, '' confess at once, Cur- 
ran, was not Grattan a little intimidated at the 
idea of a first appearance before the British Par- 
liament ?" The comparison galled Curran to the 
quick. '^ Indeed, my Lord, I do not think he 
was ; nor do I think he had any reason : when 
he succeeded so splendidly with so eloquent and 
so discriminating a body as the Irish House of 
Commons, he need not have apprehended much 
from any foreign criticism/* — " Well, but, Cur- 
ran, did be not confess he was aftaid, no matter 
what might be the groundlessness of his appre** 

«3 
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hensions — did you not hear km say so ? Come^ 
come/' continued bis LordsMi^^ a little pertina* 
ciously — '' indeed^ my goad Lord^ I never did — 
Mr. Grattanis a very modest man — heneverspeakB 
rf himself :" was the sarcastic and silencing re* 
joinder. 

Some time afterwards th^ met al the iabk of 
, an illustrioas personfige. The royal host^ with 
much com{dimentary delicacy^ directed the coiir 
yersation U> the profession of bi» celebrated visi- 
tors. Lord Erskine very eloquently took the 
lead. He descanted in terms which few otbet 
men could command on the tpteresting ditties of 
the bar^ and the high honours to which its success 
conducted. '' No man in the land/' said be^ 
'^ need be ashamed to belong to suck a {Hrofessiea : 
for my part^ of a noble family myself, I Mt Wf 
degradation in practising it ; it has added^ not on- 
ly to my wealth, but to my dignity/* Curran was 
silent ; which the host observing^ called for his 
c^iniou;. '' Lord Erskine/' said he, '' has so ela- 
quently described all the advantages to be derived 
from the profession, that I hardly thought my 
poor opinion was worth adding ; but perhaps it 
was — ^perhaps I am a better practical instance of 
its advantages even than his Lordship — he was 
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ennobled by birth before he came to it ; but it 
has^" said he^ making an obeisance to his host — 
" it has in my pfurson raised the son o^ a peasant 
t9 the table, of Ms Prmce" Nothing in the world, 
perhaps, could be more dignified than the humi- 
lity of the allusion. But Mr. Curran had too 
great a mind not to feel that he was in reality en- 
nobted by the obscurity of his origin. The acci- 
dent of birth is surely no personal merit of its pos- 
sessor ; and too true it is, that the pure fountain 
of hereditary honour often degenerates into a pol- 
luted channel. But the founder of his own dig- 
nities creates himself that pedigree, which, ac- 
cording to dieir conduct, may either shame or 
ennoble his posterity. During the short peace of 
1803 he revisited Prance, a country which, of 
course, he had not seen for many years. He \na 
intimate with several distinguished characters, 
and amongst the rest he was fond of recollecting 
the celebrated Abbe Gregoire. To the Consular 
levees, however, he could not be admitted, as he 
never had been introduced at the British court, a 
preliminary which was, it seems, indispensable in 
the republican etiquette. On his return home, 
when questioned whether he had been introduced 
to Buonaparte, he quaintly answered, that no per- 
son who had not been baptized at St. James's, 

q4 
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couki be confirmed at St. Cloud. During^ this 
visit lie fell into the devest melancholy^ «aw no 
one^ and^ by his neglect of some old and exiled 
friends, incurred from them the imputation of for- 
getfulnes's. Amongst these was Mr. Plowden, 
the author of some celebrated tracts on Irish his- 
tory. This called from Plowden the following 
letter; and Mr. Currants reply must show more 
fuUy than any delineation of mine> the dejection 
into which he had fallen. 

'' Mr. Plowden did himself the honour of calfing 
to take leave of Mr. Curran on his return to Ire** 
land. He has heard that he finds himself cold^ 
and is displeased or disgusted with every thing in 
Paris. Mr. Plowden for a short time fondly 
hoped that a* forlorn and deserted exUe might have 
proved an exception." 
To J. P. Curran, 



DEAR PLOWDEN^ 

'' How could you send me so unkind a 
farewell ? Since my coming hither^ I have been 
in miserable health and spirits. I am sorry you 
could have thought my going a great distance to 
drop ray name^ tlie smallest proof of respect or 
esteem ; had I thought so, I would not have been 
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insolvent. I fear you must have been a fellow* 
sufferer, or you could not on sueh grounds sus- 
pect me of cooling in my esteem for your talents^ 
or concern for the adverse accidents which Ifecer 
are the i^eparable concomitants of virtue and 
gemus. I am not without hope that I may soon 
again return hither, and then I shall take care to 
give no cause for your chiding. However, lean- 
not but say, that I feel more pleasure than pain 
when I have to put up with some little jealousies 
in those I most regard, when they proceed more 
from their suspicions than from my delinquency. 
Good bye for a while, and don't be disposed to 
doubt of the real friendship and kindness of 
yours very truly, J. P, C." 

To this Mr. Plowden sent a ferewell answer, 
concluding, in my mind, mostjustbf thus- '' May 
you long live happy, and never cease to bear the 
honourable badge of singularity as the only Irish 
senator of spotless and unexampled consistency 
through life !" — It is but fair to say, that as I have 
only copies without dates, I am not certain whe- 
ther this correspondence took {dace in 1803 or 
1814 : however, it is but too true that the state of 
his mind was quite similar on both occasions. 
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noble feelings were not only detrimental but dan- 
gerous. It is but an ungenerous loyalty which 
would not weep over the extinction of such a spirit. 
The irritation of the Union had but just subsided. 
The debates upon that occasion he had drank in 
with devotion^ and doctrines were then promul- 
gated by some of the ephemeral patriots of the 
day^ well calculated to inflame minds less ardent 
than Robert Emmett's. Let it not be foi^tt.en 
by those who affect to despise his memory, that 
men matured by experience, deeply read in the 
laws of their country, and venerated as the high 
priests of the constitution, had but two years be- 
fore, vehemently, eloquendy, and earnestly, in the 
very temple itself, proclaimed resistance to be a 
duty. Unhappily for him, his mind became as it 
were drunk with the delusions of the day, and he 
formed the wild idea of emancipating his country 
from her supposed thraldom by the sacrifice of his 
own personal fortune, and the instrumentality of 
a few desperate and undiscipUned followers. On 
the 23d day of July 1803, this rebellion, if it can 
be called such, arose in Dubhn; and so unpre- 
pared was Government for such an event, that it 
is an indisputable fact, that there was not a single 
ball with which to supply the artillery. Indeed, 
had the deluded followers of Emmett common 
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sense or common conduct^ the Castle of Dublin 
must have fallen into their possession ; and what 
fortunately ended in a petty insurrection^ mij^t 
have produced a renewal of the disastrous 98. 
Much depends upon the success of the momeot ; 
and there was no doubt^ there were very many in- 
dolent or desponding malcontents^ whom the sur- 
render of that citadel would have roused into 
activity. However, a very melancholy and cala- 
mitous occurrence is supposed at the moment to 
have diverted Emmett's mind from an object so 
importsfnt. Lord Kilwarden, the then Chief Jus- 
tice, the old and esteemed friend of Mr. Curran, 
was returning from the country, and had to pass 
through the very street of the insurrection. He 
was recognised-* seized, and inhumanly murdered^ 
against all the entreaties and commands of £m- 
mett. This is supposed to have disgusted and 
debilitated him. He would not wade through 
blood to liberty, and found too hte, that treason 
could not be restrained even by the authority it 
acknowledged. Lord Kil warden died like a judi- 
cial hero. Covered with pike-wound^and fainting 
from loss of blood, his last words were, '' Let no 
man perish in consequence of my death, but by 
the regular operation of the laws," — words which 
should be engraven in letters of gold upon his mo- 
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nument. Speaking of )iini aftlerwards during the 
subsequent trials, Mr. Cuiran said^ '^ It is impos* 
sible for any man having a head or a heart to look ' 
at this infernal transaction wiliiont horror. I had 
known Lord Kilwarden for twenty years. No 
man possessed more strongly than he did two 
qualities — he was a lover of humanity and justice 
almost to a weakness^ if it can be a weakness." 
The result of this murder was the paralysis of the 
rebels^ and the consequent arrest of Emmett; 
There was found in his depot a little paper in 
which was 4rawn up a sort of analysis of his owtt 
mind^ and a suf^esition of the istate in which it 
was likely to be in case his prospects ended in dis- 
appointment. It is an admirable portraiture 'of 
etvtbasiasm. '^ I have but little time/^ he says^ 
'^ to kK>k at the thousand difficulties which lie be* 
tween me and flie completion of my projects. 
ThaJ those difficulties will likewise disappear, I 
have ardent, and, I trust, rational hopes ; but if it 
is not to be the case, I thank God for having gifted 
tne with a sanguine disposition : to that disposition 
I run from reflection ; and if my hopes are with- 
out foundation — ^if a precipice is opening under 
my feet from which duty will not suffer me to run 
back, I am grateful for that sanguine disposition 
which leads me to the brink and throws me down. 
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while my eyes are stiH raised to that vision of 
happiness which my fancy formed in the air." 
On the 19th of September 1803, he was brought 
to trial, and of course convicted. In(Wbd, his ob- 
ject appeared to be to shield his character rather 
from the imputation of blood than of rebellion ; 
and it is but an act of justice to his memory to sayA 
that, so far as depended upon him, there yiras no« 
thing of inhumanity imputable. Mr. Curran was^ 
I bdieve, originally assigned him as counsel, but 
this arrangement was afterwards interrupted. 
Nothing could exceed the public anxiety to hear 
the trial : however, the audience was exclusivdy 
. militaiy — there was not a person in coloured 
clothes in the eourt-house. Emmett remained 
perfectly silent until asked by the court, in the 
usual form, what he had to say why sentence of 
death and execution riiDuld not be passed upon 
him. His speech upon that occasion is now 
scarcely to be met with. The fofiowing is a copy 
ef it, published by a gentleman of the bar, who 
was esteemed a very accurate reporter, and was 
one of the Crown counsel on the occasion. 

Mri EmmetVs Speech. 

'^ Why the sentence of the law should not be 
passed upon me, I have nothing to say — why the 
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sentence which in the public mind is usually at- 
tached to that of the law, oug;ht to be reversed, I 
have much to say. I stand here a conspirator — 
as one engtg^ed in a conspiracy for the overthrow 
of the British government in Ireland ; for the fact 
of which I am to suffer by the law ; for the mo- 
tives of which I am to answer before God. — ^I am 
ready to do both. Was it the only feet of trea- 
son — was it that naked feet alone with which I 
stood charged? Was I to suffer no other punish- 
ment than the death of the body, I would not ob- 
trude on your attention ; but having received the 
sentence, I would bow my neck in silence to the 
stroke. But, my Lords, I well know, that when 
a man enters into a conspiracy, he has not only 
to combat against the difficulties of fortune, but 
to contend with the still more insurmountable 
obstacles of prejudice : — and that if, in the end, 
fortune abandons him, and delivers him over 
bound into the hands of the law, his character is 
previously loaded with calumny and misrepresen- 
tation — for what purpose, I know not, except that 
the prisoner, thus weighed down both in body 
and mind, may be delivered over a more unresist- 
ing victim to condemnation. It is well : — but the 
victim being once obtained and firmly in your 
power, let him now unmanacle his reputation. 
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Not, my Lords, that I have much to demand from 
you, — it is a claim on your memory, rather than 
on your candour, that I am making^. I do not 
ask you to believe implicitly what I say. I do not 
hope that you will let my vindication ride at an- 
chor in your breasts; — I only ask you to let it 
float upon the surface of your recollection, till it 
comes to some more friendly port to receive it, 
and give it shelter against the heavy storms with 
which it is buffeted. I am charged with being 
an emissary of France, for the purpose of inciting 
insurrection in the country, and then delivering it 
over to a foreign enemy. It is false ! I did not 
wish to join this country with Prance. I did join 
— I did not create the rebellion — not for Prance; 
but for its liberty. It is true, there were com- 
munications between the United Irishmen and 
Prance : — it is true, that by that, the war was no 
surprise upon us. There is a new agent at Paris, 
at this moment, negotiating with the Prench go- 
vernment to obtain from them an aid sufficient to 
accomplish the separation of Ireland from Eng- 
land ; and before any expedition sails, it is intend- 
ed to have a treaty signed, as a guarantee, simi- 
lar to that which Pranklin obtained for America. 
Whether they will do that now, England, you 
may judge. But the only question with the pro- 
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visional government was, whether Prance should 
come to this country as an enemy ? whether she 
should have any pretext for so doing ? whether 
the people should look to France as their only 
delivereip, or, through the medium and control of 
the provisional government, attain their object ? 
It is not now that I discovered, or the rest of the 
provisional government of Ireland feel, what it is 
that binds states together. They well know, my 
Lords, that such a disposition exists only in pro- 
portion to its mutuality of interest ; and wherever 
that mutuality does not exists no written articles 
can secure the inferior state, nor supply the means 
of protecting its independence. In this view> it 
never was the intention of the provisional govern- 
ment of Ireland to form a permanent alliance 
with France ; well knowing, that if there is be- 
tween states a permanent mutual interest, more 
or less, though treaties may be made, yet, for the 
most part, it is not the treaty which binds them 
together, but a sense of common interest; and 
where that interest does not exist, treaties are 
soon represented as unjust — they are qualified 
and interpreted at pleasure, and violated under 
any pretext. Under these views, it never was 
the intention to form a permanent treaty with 
France; and in the treaty which they did make^ 
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they had the same guarantee which America had, 
that an independent government should be estab- 
lished in the country, before the French should 
come. — God forbid that I should see my country 
under the hands of a foreign power! On the 
contrary, it is evident from the introductory para- 
graph of the address erf the provisional govern- 
ment of Ireland, that every hazard attentling an 
independent effort, was deemed preferable to the 
more fatal risk of introducing a French army in- 
to the country. For what ? When it has liber- 
ty to maintain and independence to keep, may no ' 
consideration induce it to submit ! If the French 
come as a foreign enemy, O my countrymen! 
meet them on the shore, with a torch in one hand 
— a sword in the other : receive them with aB the 
destruction of war — immolate them in their boats, 
before our native soil shall be polluted by a foreign 
foe. If the?y succeed in landing, fight Ihem on 
the strand, burn every blade of grass before them, 
as they advance ; raze every house; and, if you 
are driven to the centre of your country, collect 
your provisions, your property, your wives and 
your daughters — form a circle around them — 
fight while two men are left ; and when but one 
remains, let that man set fire to the pile, and re- 
lease himself and the families of his fallen coun- 

R 2 
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trymen from the tyranny of France. Deliver my 
country into the hands of France ! — Look at the 
proclamation. — Where is it, stated? Is it in that 
partj where the people of Ireland are called uppn 
to show the world, they are competent to take 
their place among nations ? that they have a right 
to claim acknowledgment as an independent coun- 
try, by the satisfactory proof of their capability 
0f maintaining their independence ? — by wrest- 
ing.it from. England, with their own hands ? Is it 
in .that part, where it is stated, that the system has 
been organized within the last eight ^ months, 
without the hope of foreign assistance, and which 
the renewal of hostilities has not accelerated ? Is . 
it in that part, which desires England not to > 
create a deadly ns^tional antipathy betwecfn the 
two countries ? Look then to another part of the 
proclamation — look at the military regulations : — 
is there a word introduced from the French no- 
menclature ? — Are not all the terms English- — all . 
the appellations of the intended constituted autho- 
rities, English ? Why then say, the system was 
from France? — ^Yes, there was one argument 
urged; one quotation from the proclamation relied 
upon, to prove that we must have meant to resort 
to France. '^ You are to show to us, that you 
have something in reserve wherewith to crush. 
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hereafter^ not only a greater exertion on the part 
of the people ; biit a greater exertion^ rendered 
still greater by foreign assistance." Prom which 
an inference is drawn^ that foreign assistance is 
the support of the present system. Because you 
are called upon to show^ that your strength is 
such^ that you can put down the present attempt 
without bringing out all your force — jto show, that 
you have something in reserve, wherewith to 
crush hereafter ; therefore, the conclusion drawn 
is, because a future exertion may be rendered 
greater by foreign assistance, that foreign assist- 
ance is the foundation of the present exertion. 
But it is said, we must have it in view to deliver 
up the country to France; and this is not at- 
tempted to be proved upon any ground, but that 
of assertion. — It is not proved from our declara- 
tions or actions ; because every circumstance at- 
tending the attempt which took place, shows that 
our object was to anticipate France. How could 
we speak of freedom to our countrymen — how as- 
sume such an exalted motive, and meditate the 
introduction of a power which has been the ene- 
my of freedom wherever she appears ? See ho^ 
she has behaved to other countries. How has she 
behaved to Switzerland, to Holland, and to Italy ? 
Could we expect better conduct towards us ? No ! 
r3 
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Let not then any man calumniate my memory by 
believing that I could have hoped for freedom 
from the government of France, or that I would 
have betrayed the sacred cause of the liberty of 
my country, by committing it to the power of her 
most determined foe. With regard to this, I 
have one observation to make: — It has been 
stated that I came from abroad. — If I had been 
in Switzerland, I would have fought against the 
French ; for 1 believe the Swiss are hostile to the 
French. — In the dignity of freedom, I would have 
expired on the frontiers of that country, and they 
should have entered it only by passing over my 
lifeless corse. — But if I thought, the people were 
favourable to the French — I have seen so much 
what the consequences of the failure of revolu- 
tions are — the oppressions of the higher upon the 
lower orders of the people — I say, if I s^w them 
disposed to admit the French, I would not join 
them, but I would put myself between the French 
and the people, not as a victim^— but to protect 
them from subjugation, and endeavour to gain 
their confidence, by sharing in their danger. 
So would I have done with the people of Ireland, 
and so would I do, if I was called upon to-mor- 
row. Our object was to effect a separation from 
Eng;land. — 
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The court here interrupted the prisoner. 

Lord Norbury. At the moment you are called 
upon to show why sentence of death should not 
be pronounced against you^ according to kw, you 
are making an avowal* of dreadful treasons^ and 
of a determined purpose of persevering in them ; 
which I do believe has astonished your audience* 
The court is most anxious to give you the utmost 
latitude of indulgence to address them^ hoping 
that such indulgence would be not abused by an 
attempt to vindicate the most criminal measures 
and principles^ through the dangerous medium of 
eloquent, but perverted talents. I beseech you, 
therefore^ to compose your mind, and to recollect, 
that the patient attention with which you have 
been listened to, is unparalleled in the history of 
any other country, that did not enjoy the benign 
nant temper of the British law. You should make 
some better atonement to expiate your own crimes, 
and to alleviate the misfortunes you have brought 
upon your country ; with which country, and with 
your God, I entreat you to make your peace. You 
must be aware that a court of justice, in endea-- 
vouring to control and do away the bad effect of 
desperate sentiments, which have been thus pro- 
mulgated, as the effusions of a disturbed and agi- 
tated mind, is but fulfiUing that duty which it owed 

R 4 
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to the offended laws of an injured country. You, 
Sir, had the honour to be a gentleman by birth ; 
and your fether filled a respectable situation under 
the Government; you had an elder brother, whom 
death snatched away, and who, when living, was 
one of the greatest ornaments of the bar : the laws 
.of his country wercf the study of his youth ; and 
the study of his maturer life was to cultivate and 
support them. He left you a proud example to 
follow ; and if he had lived he would have given 
your talents the same virtuous direction as his own^ 
and have taught you to admire and preserve that 
, constitution, for the destruction of which you have 
conspired with the most profligate and abandon- 
ed, and associated yourself with ostiers, bakei^, 
butchers, and such persons, whom you invited to 
•councils, when you erected your provisional go- 
vernment. When you sallied forth at midnight 
with such a band of assassins, and found yourself 
implicated in their atrocities, your heart must have 
lost all recollection of what you were. You had 
been educated at a most virtuous and enlightened 
seminary of learning, and amidst the ingenuous 
youth of your coiintry, many of whom now sur- 
round you, with the conscious pride of having 
taken up ar<ns to save their country against your 
attacks upon it ; and amongst them there may be 
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a throb of indignant sorrow, which would say. 
Had it been an open enemy, I could have borne 
it ; but that it should be my companion and my 
friend ! — 

Mr. Emmett. My Lord 

Lord Norbury. If you have any thing to urge 
in point of law, you will be heard ; but what you 
have hitherto said, confirms and justifies the ver- 
dict of the jury. 

Mr. Emmett. My Lord, I did say, I have no- 
thing to offer why the sentence of the law should 
not pass upon me. But if that is all I am asked, 
that is not all I am to suffer, even from the voice 
. of those who surround me. But the j udge, when 
he pronounces the sentence of the- law, does not 
confinis himself to the mere form which is prescrib- 
ed — ^^he feels it a duty, I am sure from pure mo- 
tives, to give an exh|ortation to the prisoner. The 
judges sometimes think it their duty to dwell up- 
on his motives. What I claim^ then, is this — to 
free my character from a foul imputation. Though 
you, my Lord, sit there as a judge, and I stand 
here as a culprit, yet you are but a man ; and I 
am a man also; and when you, or any other 
judge, speak against the motives of a dying man, 
I do conceive it to be the right of the dying man 
— that it is his duty-^to vindicate his character 
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and his views from aspersion. If I say any things 
contrary to the kw. Your Lordship may stop me, 
and I will submit immediately on being corrected. 
But it is hardly possible, when I am justifying my 
motives, to avoid mentioning some which must 
be disagreeable to those I address. All I can say 
is, that they should have been passed over in si- 
lence. If my motives are not to be justified, no- 
thing should be said but the pronouncing of the 
sentence. If I aoi not permitted to vindicate my 
character, let no man dare to calumniate my mo- 
tives. If I am permitted to go on 

Lord N&rhunf. You have learning and discri- 
mination enough to know^ that if a judge were td 
sit in a court of justice to hear any man proclaim 
treason, and to proceed to unwarrantable lengths 
in order to captivate or delude the unwary, or to 
circulate opinions or prindples of the most dan- 
gerous tendency, for the purposes of mischief, it 
would be an insult to the law and to the justice of 
the country, for which those would be responsible 
who preside ; but in every matter relevant to your 
own case, you have every indulgence. 

Mr. Emmett. Then I have nothing more to 
Bay, if I am liot permitted to vindicate, myself. 
Vindication rests upon abstract principle, and the 
views with which that principle is applied. I did 
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wish to state both. I did wish to state the views^ 
which I ^ad^ without presuming to make applica- 
tion of them to any body. 1 can only say, that 
my motives, and abhorreiice of the spilling of 
blood, resulted from an ardent attachment to my 
country, from a sense of public duty, in which I 
have been brought up from the age of ten years. 
I had hoped that such a thing as public principle 
might have existed. But if I go to my grave 
with this imputation cast upon me this day, that 1 
wished lEbr personal aggrandizement and domi- 
nion, I would go with a heavy weight upon my 
ttiind. I appeal to every man who heard it,, not 
to believe it. I would appeal to those who cannot 
hear what I am now permitted to say, to follow 
the Attorney General, and discharge it idtogether 
from their minds. Let it remain in silence — in 
charitable silence. I have now done. I have 
burned out my lamp of life. For the public ser- 
vice I abandoned the worship of another idol I 
adored in my heart. My ministry is now ended. 
I am now to receive my reward. I am going to 
Tmy cold grave ; I have one request to make — let 
( there be no inscription on my tomb-— let no man 
^ write my epitaph-— no rtian can write my epitaph. 
I am here ready to die ; I am not allowed to vin- 
dicate my character ; no man shall dare td vindi* 
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cate my character : and^ when I am prevented 
from vindicating my self Jet no man dare to calum- 
niate me. Let my character and my motives 
repose in obscurity and peace^ till other times and 
other men can do them justice : — ^then shall my 
character be vindicated ; then may my epitaph be 
written. 

hard Norhury. I was in hopes that I might 
have been able to recall you to a more composed 
state of mind^ suitable to the melancholy situation 
in which you are placed. I lament that it was 
vain to attempt it. A different conduct would 
more become a man who had endeavoured to 
overthrow the laws and the liberties of his coun- 
try^ and who had vainly and wickedly substituted 
the bloodly proscriptions of the provisional go- 
vernment^ m the room of the most temperate^ 
mild^ and impartial justice^ with which a free 
country was ever blessed. Had you been tried 
under the system of your own invention^ you 
would not have been listened to for an instant^ 
but ybur code would have crushed the inventor. 
And such has been the well-known fate of most of 
the leaders of modem republicanism, when such 
talents and dispositions as yours have been re- 
sorted to, that the prostituted pen of every revo- 
lutionary raver might be put in requisition to 
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madden the multitude^ and to give sovereignity 
to the mob. 

Mr. EmmetL I beg pardon — I wish to mention 
one thing ; which is, to state expressly, that 1 did 
not come from France ; I did not create th? con- 
spiracy — I found it when I arrived here ; I was 
solicited to join it ; I took time to consider of it, 
and I was told expressly, that it was no matter 
whether I did join it or not, it would go on, I 
then, finding my principles accord vnth, the mea- 
sure, did join it; and, under the same circum- 
stances, would do so again. 

These were the last words which Robert Em- 
mett ever spoke in public ; and these words de- 
liberately avowed and justified the conduct for 
which his life bkd been pronounced the forfeit 
Indeed, he does not appear to have been a young 
man upon whose mind adversity could produce 
any effect. He was buoyed up by a characteristic 
enthusiasm ; and this, tempered as it was by the 
utmost amenity of manners, rendered him an ob- 
ject of love and admiration, even in his prison. 
Of his conduct there I have had, well authenti- 
cated, some very curious anecdotes. 

One day, previous to his trial, as the governor 
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was going his rounds, he entered Emmetfs room 
rather abruptly ; and observing a remarkable ex- 
pression in his countenance, he apologized for the 
interruption. He had a fork affixed to his little 
deal table, and appended to it there was a tress of 
hair. '' You see/' said he to the keeper, *' how 
innocently I am occupied. This little tress has 
long been dear to me, and I am plaiting it to wear 
in my bosom on the day of my execution V On 
the day of that fetal event, there was found sketch- 
ed by his own hand^ with a pen and ink, upon 
that very table, an admirable likeness of himself, 
the head severed from the body, which lay near 
it, surrounded by the scaffold, the axe, and all the 
frightful paraphernalia of a high treason execu- 
tion. What a strange union of tenderness., en- 
thusiasm, and fcMtitude, do not the above traits of 
character exlMbit! His fortitude, indeed^ never 
for an instant forsook him. On the night pre- 
vious to his death he slept as soundFy as ever; and 
when the fatal morning dawned he arose, knek 
down and prayed, ordered some milk, which he 
drank, wrote two letters (one to his brother in 
America, and the other to the secretary of state, 
inclosing it), and then desired the sheriffs to be 
informed that he was ready. When they came 
into his room, he said he had two requests to 
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make — one/ that his arms mig^bt be left as loose 
as possible^ which was humanely and instantly 
acceded to. '' I make the other/' said he, '' not 
under any idea th£|.t it can be granted^ b|it that it 
may be held in remembrance that I have made 
it — it is, that I may be permitted to die in my uni- 
form */' This of course could not be allowed ; 
and the request seemed to have had no other ob- 
ject than to show that he gloried in the cause for 
which he was to suffer. A remarkable example 
of his power both over.himself and others occurred 
at this melancholy moment. He was passing out 
attended by the sheriffs, and preceded by the exe- 
cutioner — in one of the passages stood the turn- 
key who had been personally assigned to him 
during his imprisonment : this poor fellow loved 
him in his heart, and the tears were streaming 
from his eyes in torrents. Emmett paused for a 
moment ; his han^s were not at liberty — he kiss- 
ed his cheek — and the man, who had been for 
years the inmate of a dungeon, habituated to 
scenes of hoiror, and hardened against their ope- 
ration, fell senseless at his feet. Before his eyes 
had opened again upon '^this world, those of the 
you^ful sufferer had closed on it for ever. Such 

* The colour of the rebel uniform was green. 
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is a brief sketch of the man who originated the 
last state trials in which Mr, Curran acted as an 
advocate. Upon his character, of course;, different 
parties ^ill pass different opinions. Here he suf- 
fered the death of a traitor — in America his me- 
mory is as that of a martyr, and a full length por*- 
trait of him, trampling on a crown, is one of their 
most popular sign -posts. Of his high honour Mr; 
Curran had perhaps even an extravagant opinion. 
Speaking of him to me one day, he said, ^' I would 
have believed the word of Emmett as soon as the 
oath of any one I ever knew." Our conversation 
originated in reference to some expressions . said 
to have fidlen from him during his trial, reflecting 
on Mr. Plunket, who was at that time Solicitor 
General. However, the fact is, that Mr. Plunket's 
enemies invented the whole story. Emmett never, 
even by implication, made the allusion ; and I am 
very happy that my minute inquiries on the sub- 
ject enable nie to add an humble tribute to the 
name of a man who is at once an ornament to his 
profession and his country — a man whom Mr. 
Curran himself denominated the hish Ch/lipptis, 
^' in whom/' said he, '^ were concentrated all the 
energies and all the talents of the nation.'' Jt is 
quite wonderful with what malignant industry the 
enemies of integrity and genius circulated this 
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calumny upon Mr. Plunkett. But the Irish na- / 
I tional aptitude for scandal has unfortunately now j 
■^ become naturalized into a proverb ! Very far is it 
from my intention to disobey the last request of 
Emmett by attempting to place any inscription 
upon his tomb — that must await the pen of an 
impartial posterity ; and to that posterity his fete 
will gOy were there no other page to introduce it 
than that of the inspired author of Lalla Rookh, 
who was his friend and contemporary in college, 
and who thus most beautifully alludes to him in 
his Irish melodies ; 

O breathe not his name ! let it sleep in the shade 
Where, cold and unhonoured, his relics are laid ! 
Sad, silent, and dark, be the tears that we shed. 
As the night-dew that falls on the grass o*er his head. 

But the nightrdew that falls, though in silence it weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he sleeps ; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 
Shall loiig keep his memory green in our souls. 

On the trials which succeeded this insurrec- 
tion, Mr. Curran was frequently assigned as 
counsel for the prisoners. Of the speeches pro-' 
nounced upon those occasions^. the most brilliant^ 
perhaps^ was that delivered by him in defence of 
Owen Kirwan, on the 1st day of October 1803. 
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This speech has also been reported ; and I shall 
follow the plan which I had laid down as to those 
which are already in circulation^ by selecting only 
such passages as appear to nie the most highly 
finished and the roost characteristic of their author. 

The Comparison of his SUuatwn in 1803 with 
thai of 1798. 

^' He 6o\M not^ however^ but confess^ that he 
felt no small consolation when he compared his 
present with his former situation upon similar oc- 
casions. In those sad times to which he alluded^ 
it was frequently his £Eite to come forward to the 
spot where he then stood^ with a body sinking 
under infirmity and disease^ and a mind broken 
with the consciousness of public calamity^ created 
and exasperated by public folly. It had pleased 
Heaven that he should live to survive both those 
afflictions^ and he was grateful for its mercy. '^ I 
now/' said he^ '* come here through a composed 
and quiet city : I read no expression in any face 
save such as marks the ordinary feelings of social 
life, or various characters of civil occupation. I 
see no frightful spectacle of infuriated power or 
suffering humanity. I see no tortures — I hear no 
shrieks. I no longer see the human heart charred 
in the flame of its own vile and palbry passion — 
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bbck and bloodless — capable only of catching and 
communicating that destructive fire by which it 
devours, and is itself devoured. I no longer be- 
hold the ravages of that odidus bigotry by v^hich 
we are deformed, and degraded, and disgraced— 
a bigotry against which no man should ever miss 
an opportunity of putting his countrymen, of aH 
sects and of all descriptions, upon their guard : it 
is the accut^sed and promiscuous progeny of servile 
hypocrisy, of remorseless thirst of piower, of in* 
satiate thirst of gain, kbouring fbr the destruetion 
of roaii, Uhdferthe speeion» pretences of Religioti-^* 
hoT baiKrier stolen from the altar of God, and h6r 
allies cohgf egatcfd from tfee abysses of hell, she acts 
hy votaries to be restrained by no 6ompunctiomr 
of toiiMttlty, fo^ they arfe dead to mercjr ; to be 
reclaimed by no v6ice of reason, for refutation is 
the bread on which their folly feeds ; they are out- 
lavred aMke from their species and their t!reator; 
the object of their crime is social life — and the 
wages of their sin is social death ; for, though it 
may happen that a guilty individual should escape 
from the law that he has broken, it cannot be so 
with nations — ^their guilt is too extensive anct un- 
wieldy for such ah escape : they may rest assumed- 
that F^vidence has^ in the natural connexion be*- 
twe^il causes and their effeets, established a i^y^etti 

s 2 
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of retributive justice, by which the crimes of na- 
tions are, sooner or later, avenged by their own in- 
evitable consequences. But that hateful bigotry — 
that baneful discord — ^which fired the heart of man, 
and steeled it against his brother, has fled at last, 
and, I trust, for ever. Even in this melancholy 
place I feel myself restored and recreated by 
breathing the mild atmosphere of justice, mercy, 
and humanity. I feel I am addressing the parental 
• authority of law— I feel I am addressing a jury of 
my countrymen, my fellow-subjects, and my fel- 
low-christians, against whom my heart is waging 
no concealed hostility — from whom my fiice is dis- 
guising no latent sentiment of repugnance or dis- 
gust. I have not now to touch the high-raised 
strings of angry passions in those that hear me ; 
nor have I the terror of thinking that if those 
strings cannot be snapped by the stroke, they will 
be only provoked into a more instigated vibratipn/' 

An Appeal to the People of Ireland as to what they 
could hope for from the personal Interference of 
Btwnaparte, 

'' And this reasoning, he said, was more perti- 
nent to the question, because politics werct not 
now, as heretofore, a dead science, in a dead lan- 
guage: they had now become the subject of the 
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day, vernacular and universal; and the repose 
which the late system of Irish government had 
given the people for reflection, had enabled them 
to consider their ovm condition^ and what they or 
any other country could have to hope from Prance, 
or, rather, from its master. He said, he scorned 
to allude to that personage merely to scold or revile 
him ; unmeaning obloquy may show that we do 
not love the object, but certainly that we do not 
fear him. He then adverted to the present condi- 
tion of Buonaparte — a stranger, an usurper, get-' 
ting possession of a numerous, proud, volatile, and' 
capricious people ; getting that possession by mill- 
tary force — able to hold it only by force. To 
secure his power, he found, or thought he found 
it necessary to abolish all religious establishments,' 
as well as all shadow of freedom. He had com- 
pletely subjugated all the adjoining nations. 
'' Now," said Mr. Curran, ''it is clear that there 
are but two modes of holding states together ; 
namely, community of interest, or predominance 
of force : the former is the natural bond of the^ 
British empire — their interests, their hopes, their 
dangers, can be no other than one and the same, 
if they are not stupidly blind to their own sttua-' 
tion; and stupidly blind indeed must they be, and 
justly must they incur the inevitable consequeiicea 

s3 
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of that blindness and stupidity^ if tbey fa^ve qot 
jprtitude and magnanimity enough to lay aside 
tkose «icMi and narrow jealousies wbich have hi- 
tiiertp prevented th^t community of interest and 
unity of effort by wbich aloue we can standi and 
without wbich we inust fall together. But force 
Q9J[y can bold the requisitions of the First Consul ; 
what community of interest can he have wjith tbe 
different natioqs tbi9t he has subdued lancji j^un- 
de«:ed ? — Cle^rly^ none. Can b^ yentjure to esfiu- 
bfiah any router ^»d j^^efj^^yeiea^ pjF r^ligMW 
among them ? Wherieyeff b/e loreoted w altjir, jto 
would set up a xaonuxaent /of ^pndem^atio^ wA 
ceproadi upon tl^os^ wild mi fimtastic specular 
tions which h^ is pleased to^ignify with ihe mfts^ 
of philosophy ; but whiAh /pither men^ p^b^P^ fepr 
cause tbey ar^ endued with a Ifis^ aspi^i^^ ipte^T 
l^y conceive toben 4e8pera,te^Jqiarcbicai.ati)eislQ^ 
giving to ;ev:eiy man a dispensitig power for ti^e 
gratificaition of fads passions^ jteaching him that b» 
may be a rebd .to Jhis conscience wiitih adva^ilagie^ 
and to hisOod wiih impunity. Just as soqu wwU 
the Govei:nment of Britain veuibire to display the 
qnescent in itheir chu^ohes^ as an honorary member 
of all faiths to show any rey/ei:etnce to the Cix>ss in 
his ^omnions. Apply ibfi same xeasoning tp li- 
berty: can he veniture to give any reafNnoiable 
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portion of it to hi3 subjects at home, or his vassals 
abroad ? The answer is obvious : sustained merely 
by military force^ his unavoidable policy is, .to 
make the army every things, and the people no* 
thing. If he ventured to elevate his soldiers into 
citizens, and his wretched subjects into freemen, 
be would form a confederacy of mutual interest 
between both, against which he could not exist a 
moment. If he relaxed in like manner with Hol- 
land, or Bdgium, or Switzerland, or Italy, and 
withdrew his armies from them, he would excite 
^nd make them capable of instant revolt. Ther^ 
is one circumstance which just leaves it possible 
for him not to chain them down stiU more rigors 
ously than he has done, and that is, the facility 
with which he can pour military reinforcements 
upon them in case of necessity. But, destitute as 
he is of a marine, he could look to no such resource 
with respect to any insulaj* acquisition ; and he of 
CQiurae should guard against the'possibility of dan? 
ger, by so complete and merciless a thraldom, as 
would make any effort of resistance phyisically im* 
possible. Perhaps, my Lords and Gentlemen,'? 
mntinued Mr.Cunan, ''I may be thought the 
afKdogist, instead of the reviler of the rider of 
France. I affect not either character. I pm 
s^u-^^ng for the motives of bis conduct, t^fid not 

s4 
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fof the tOficB of his justifieation. I do not affect 
to trace these motives to any depravity of heart or 
of mind^ which accident may have occasioned for 
the season^ and which reflection or compunction 
may extinguish or allay^ and thereby make him a 
completely different man with respect to France 
and to the world : I am acting more fitirly and 
more usefully by my country^ when I show^ that 
his conduct must be so swayed by the permanent 
pressure of his situation^ by the control of an un* 
changeable and inexorable necessity^ that he can* 
not dare to relax or relent without becoming the 
certain victim of his own humanity or contrition. 
I may be asked^ are these merely my own specu- 
lations^ or have others in Ireland adopted them ? 
I answer freely^ Non meus hie sermo est It is^ 
to my own knowledge^ the result of serious re- 
flection iii numbers of our countrymen. In the 
storm of arbitrary ^way^ in the distraction of tor- 
ture and suffering, the human. mind had lost its 
poise and its tone, and was incapable of sober re- 
flection ; but, by removing these terrors from it, 
by holding an even hand between all parties, by 
disdaining the patronage of £i!ny sect or faction, 
the people of Ireland were left at liberty to consi- 
der her real situation and interest, and, happily 
fox herself, I trust in God^ she has availed herself 
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of the opportunity. With respect to the higher 
ordejs, even of those who thought they had some 
cause to complain^ I know this to be the feet — ^they 
are not so blind as not to see the diflference between 
being proud and jealous^ and punctilious in any 
claim of privilege Or right between themselves and 
their felloW-subjects^ and the mad and desperate 
depravity of seeking the redress of any dissatisfac- 
tion that they may feel^ by an appeal to force^ or 
to the dreadful recourse to treason and to blood.^ 
As to the humbler orders of our people^ for whom, 
I confess, I feel the greatest sympathy, because 
there are more of them to be undone — and because, 
from want of education, they must be more liable 
to delusion, I am satisfied the topics to which I 
have adverted apply with still greater force to 
them than to those who are raised above them/ 
I have not the same opportunity of knowing their 
actual opinions ; but if these opinions be other than 
I think they ought to be, would to God they were 
present in this place, or that I had the opportunity 
of going into their cottages, and they well know 
that I should not disdain to* visit them, and to speak 
to them the language of affection and candour on 
the subject ; I should have little difficulty in show- 
ing to their quick and apprehensive minds, how it 
is when the heart is incensed to confound the evils 
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which are insepaiable from the destiny of imperfect 
mm, with those which arise from the fauUs or er^ 
rors of his political situation. I would put a few 
questions to their candid and unadulterated sense ; 
I would slsk them^ Do you think that you have 
made no advance to civil prosperity within the last 
twenty years ? Are your opinions oi modern and 
subjugated France the same that you entertained 
of popular and revolutionary France fourteen years 
ago ? Have you any bope^ that^ if the First Consul 
got possession of your island, he Wiould treat you 
half so wett as he does those countries at his door^ 
whom he vwst rei^ect more than h^e can respect 
or regard you ? And do you know how he tre^te 
l^ose unhappy nations ? Yo|i know that in Irelfuid 
tliere is little personal pipperty to ]^n4^r; tbajt 
there are few churches to rob. Can yo^^ then^ 
doubt^ that he would reward his rupacio^s generals 
fkiod soldiers by parceling out tib^ s(h1 of the island 
s^pong ibfim, and by dividing you into lots of serf9 
to till the respective lands to which they bdonged? 
Can you suppose that the perfidy and treaaon of 
surrendering y<Hir country to an invader^ would to 
your new master be any pledge of your allegiance f 
C^n you suppose that^ while a w^le French sol-' 
<J^er was willing to accept an acre of Irish ground^ 
he would leave thid;[acre in the possession of a 
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rtupidly dead toihe suggestions of the most obvioua 
inlerest^ and to the ties of the most imperious mo- 
ni d[)ligations ? What do you look forw^id to with 
respect to the aggrandisement of your sect i Are 
you Protestants ?-r-He has abolished Protestantism 
with Christianity. Are ypu Catholics ? — Do you 
think b.e will raise you to the level of the Pope ? — 
Perhftpsrrr-aQd I think he would not; but if be did, 
could you hope more pri¥ileg9 thfin be b^ left Hia 
Holiness } And what privilege has he left him ? — 
He hfts risduced his religion to be a mendicant fpp 
€;Qf)temptuotts toleration ; and he ha9 reduced bis 
person to beggary and to rags. Let me ask you a 
fiurtJaer question : Do you think be would fed any 
kind-hearted sypipathy for y4>u? Answer your-; 
sd^i&Sf by askiog^ what sympathy does he fed for 
Frenchmen, whom he is ready to bury by thour 
saads in tbe ocean, in the barbarous g^m^ng of 
biiSf wijd ambition? Whs^ sympathy, then, could 
bind him to you? He is uot your countryman; 
#!e s^ne 0f y<mr birti^ and your childhood ^ not 
endeared fo his kMrt by tb^ reflection, th»t it \1ra9 
dso tfae acejaue of his. He is not your feVow-chris- 
ti»u : be is laot, therefore, bound tq you by <uiy 
»mibFity of duty in this world, or by any unicm Of 
^Be Ik^ypnd the giave. Wl^^ then, could ym 
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sui^pose the object oFhis^isit^ or the consequence 
of bis success ? Can you be so foolish as not to see 
that he would use you as skyes^ while he held you 
— and that^ when he grew weary^ which he soon 
would become^ of such a wortUess and precarious 
possession^ he would carry you to market in some 
treaty of peace, barter you for some more valuable 
concession, and surrender you to expiate, by your 
punishment and degradation, the advantage you 
had given hkn by your follies and your crimes ? 
There is another topic on which a few words might 
be addressed to the deluded peasant of this coun^ 
try. He might be asked—* What could you hope* 
from any momentary success of any efifort to sub«' 
vert the Government by mere intestine convulsion ? 
Could you look forward to the hope of liberty or 
property? Where are the characters, the capaci- 
ties, and the motives of those that have embarked 
in these chimerical projects ?— You see them a 
despicable gang of needy adventurers; > desperate 
from guilt and poverty, uncountenanced by a sin- 
gle individual of probity or name ; ready to use 
you as the instruments, and equally ready to aban-^ 
don you, by treachery or flight, as the victims of 
their crimes. Poi* a short time, murder and ra- 
pine might have their sway; but don't be such a 
fool as to think, that, though robbing mig^ht make 
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a. few persons poor^ it could make many persons 
rich. Don't be so silly as to confound the destruc* 
tion of the property with the partition of wealth. 
Small must be your share of the spoils and short 
your ej\joyment of it. Soon, trust me, very soon, 
would such: a state of things be terminated by the 
very atrocities of its authors. Soon would you 
find yourselves subduect ruined, and degraded. 
If you looked back, it would be to character de- 
stroyed, to hope extinguished. If you looked for- 
ward, you could only see that dire necessity you 
had imposed upon your governors of acting to- 
wards you with no feelings.but those of abhorrence 
and of self-preservation ; of ruling you by a system 
of coercion, of which alone you would be worthy; 
and of leaving you with taxes (that is, sdDUng the 
food and raiment which your honest labour might 
earn for your family) to defray the expense of that 
force by which only you could be restrained. Say 
not, gentlemen, that I am inexcusably vain when 
I say. Would to God that I had an opportunity of 
speaking this plain, and, I trust, not absurd lan- 
guage, to the humblest orders of my countrymen ! 
When I see what sort of missionaries can preach 
the doctrines of villany and folly with success, I 
cannot think it very vain to suppose^ that they 
would listen with some attention and some respect 
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to a man who was addressing pkin sense to their 
minds^ whose whole life ought to be a pledge for 
his sincerity ptnd affectbn ; who had neVer^- in a 
single instance^ deceired, or deserted, or betrfty- 
ed them ; who had never been seduced to an aban* 
donment of their just rights, or a connivance at 
any of their excesses, that could threaten any in- 
jury to their characters/' 

His next speech was in the case of Weldon. 
This has not been reported ; citid therefore I gjit^ 
it entire to the reader. His reasoning upon (hl^ 
injustice of constructive treason is exceeding!]^ 
chatacteristic. ^ j^^ 

Speech in Defence of Weld&n on a Chatge of 
High Treason, 1903. 

'' lam of counsel in one of those Cases in which 
tlie humanity of our lawd is, very fortunately, join- 
ed with the authority and wisdom of the Court in 
alliance with me, for the purposes of legal protec- 
tion. Gentlemen, I cannot, however, but regret, 
that that sprt of laudable Und amiable anxiety for 
the pubUc tranquillity, which glows warmest in 
the breasts of the best men, has perhaps induced 
Mr.. Attorney Geneml to state some facts to the 
Court and the Jury, of which no evidence was at- 
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tempted to be given. And I make the observation 
only for this purpose, to remind you, gentlemen, 
that the statement of counsel is not evidence; to 
remind you, that you are to give a verdict, upon 
this solemn and momentous occasion, founded 
simply upon the evidence which has been given to 
you ; for such is the oath you have taken. Gentle* 
men, I make the observation, not only in order to 
call upon you to discharge any impressions not sup- 
ported by testimony, but to remind you also of 
another incontrovertible maxim, not only of the 
humane law of England, but of ete^naI justice, 
upon which that is founded — that the more horrid 
and atrocious the nature of any crime charged 
upon any man is, the more clear and invincible 
should be the evidence upotn which he is convicted. 
The charge here is a charge of the most enormous 
criminality that the law of any country can know, 
ho less than the atrocious and diab<dical purpose 
of offering mortal and fatal violence to the person 
of the sovereign, who ought to be sacred. The 
prisoner is charged with entertaining the guilty 
purpose of destroying all order, and all society, for 
the well-being of which the person of the King is 
held sacred. Therefore, gentlemen, I presume 
to tell you, that in proportion as the crime is atro- 
cious and horrible, in the same proportion should 
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the evidence to convict^ be clear and irresistible. 
Let me^ therefore^ endeavour to discharge the 
daty I owe to the unfortunate man at the bar (for 
unfortunate I consider him^ whether he be con- 
victed or acquitted)^ by drawing your attention to 
a consideration of the facts charged^ and compar- 
ing it with the evidence adduced to support it. 

The charge, gentlemen, is of two kinds-— two 
species of treason — ^founded upon the statute SS 
Edward III. One is, compassing the King's death ; 
the other is a distinct treason — ^that of adhering 
to the King's enemies. In both cases the crimi- 
nality must be clearly established, under the words 
of the statute, by having the guilty man convicted 
of the oflFence by proveable evidence of overt acts. 
Even in the case, and it is the only one, whereby 
law the imagination shall complete the crime, 
there that guilt must be proved, and can be proven- 
able only by outward acts, made use of by the cri- 
minal for the effectuation of his guilty purpose. 
The overt acts stated here are, that he associated 
with traitors unknown, with the design of assist- 
ing the French, at warwith our government; and 
therefore a public enemy. 2dly, Consulting with 
others for the purpose of assisting the French. 
3dly, Consulting with other traitors to subvert the 
Government. 4thly, Associating with Defenders 
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to gubv ert the Protest ant r ely ion .^ Sthly, Enlist- 
ing a person stated inlBemdictment, to assist tb^ 
French^ and administering an oath to him forlha^ 
purpose. 6thly^ Enlisting him to adhere to the 
French. 7thly, Corrupting Lawler to, become a 
Defender. 8thly, Enlisting him by administering 
an oath for similar purposes. In order to warrant 
a Yerdict convicting the prisoner, there must be 
cleari^nd convincing evidence of some one of these 
overt acts as they are laid. The law requires 
that. there should be stated upon record, such an 
act as in point of law will amount to an overt act 
of the treason charged as matter of evidence ; and 
the evidence adduced must correspond with the 
£ict charged. The uniform rule which extends 
tQ every case applies to this^ that whether the fact 
charged be sustained by evidence^ is for, the con- 
science and the oath of the jury, according to the 
degree of credit they give to the testimony of it. 
In treason the overt act must sustain the crime; 
and the evidence must go to support the overt act 
so stated. If this case were tried on the other 
side of the water^ it does not strike me that the 
very irrelevant evidence given by Mr. Carleton, 
could have supplied what the law requires, the 
concurring testimony of two witnesses. I cannot 
be oMisidered, indeed I should be sorry to putany 
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sort of comparison between the person of Mr. 
Carleton^ and the first witness who was called up* 
on the table. Gentlemen of the jury^ you have 
an important province indeed — the life and death 
of a man to decide upon. But previous to that 
you must consider what degree of credit ought to 
be given to a maii under the circumstances of that 
witness produced against the prisoner. It does 
appear to me^ that his evidence merits small con- 
sideration in point of credibility. But even if he 
were as deserving of belief as the witness thd.t fol- 
lowed^ and if his evidence were as credible as the 
other's was immaterial^ I shall yet rely confidently, 
that every word, if believed, does leave the accu- 
sation unsupported. Gentlemen, I will not af- 
front the idea which ought to be entertained of 
you, by warning you not to be led away by those 
phantoms which have been created by prejudice, 
and applied to adorn the idle tales drunk down by f 
folly, ahd belched up by malignity. You arei 
sensible that you are discharging the greatest duty 
that law and religion can repose in you; and t 
am satisfied you will discard your passiofis ; and 
that yout verdict will be founded, not upon passion 
or prejudice, but upon your oaths mnd upon jus** 
tice. Consider what the evidence in point of fiict 
is. Lawler was brought by Brady and Kennedy 
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t« Wdd<m^ tibe prigciner, in Banrack Street: what 
Brtdy said to him before^ if it had been of moment 
in ttaelf^ I do not coitceiye can possibly be extend- 
eA lo him, who did not assent to the woiTds^ and 
i^to not present when they were tittered. Lawler 
wtei carried to theprisoneirat the bar to be sworn ;* 
and here give me leave to remind you, what was 
ttefe ^evidence ; to rraiind you that the expressions 
piW^d, do not bear that iHegal import which real 
or affected loyalty would attach to them ; and, 
th^lrefore, you iviYL disdiarge aB that cant of en- 
titusiasm from your mindii, I wish that I were so 
circumstanced as to be entitled to an answer, when 
I ask Mr. Attorney-General what is the meaning 
of the word Defender ? i wish I were at Kberty 
to appeal to the sober understandmg of any ihan 
fbr the meaning of that tremendous word. I am 
Mt entitled to jput <lie question to the counsel or 
<)ie Cdurt ; but I am eiititled to call upon the wise 
^tA ^Ve con^eitition of the Court to say, ^Vfife- 
fher the zeal of public accusation has affixed any 
definite meaning i6 the word ? I would be glad * 
to know, whether that expression, which is an- 
nexed to tlie title of 1%e highest magistrate, mark- 
fti^ bis hi^^st obligdtidtl, and styling hi*l the 
l)tsrEMi>t)t 6( the refigtoti of tfi* courtfty, in com- 
inMi ^aifahce acquired any hew combinatton, 

T 2 
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carrying with it a crime^ when applied to atiy* 
other man in the community ? Let me warn you, 
therefore^ against that sort of fallacious lexicon 
g^phy which forms* new words^ that undergoing, 
the examination of political slander or intemperate 
zeal^ are considered as having a known accepta* 
tion. What is the word? — A word that should 
be discarded^ when it is sought to affix to it ano- 
ther meaning than that which it bears in the cases 
where it is used. Let me remind you that a De- 
fender^ or any other term used to denote any con- 
fraternity^ club, or society, like any other word, is. 
arbitrary ; but the meaning should be explicit : 
and; therefore, with regard to this trial, you are to. 
reject the word as having no meaning, unless from , 
the evidence you find it has in the mind of the 
party a definite explication : for observe that the 
witness, such as he is-^such as he was, with all 
his zeal for the furtherance of justice,. which he 
was once ready to violate by the massacre of his 
fellow-subjects — with all his anxiety for his Sove- 
reign's safety, whom he was once ready to assassi- 
nate — he, I say, has not told you, that either Brady 
or Kennedy, or any other person, stated what the 
principles were that denoted a Defender. But I 
will not rest the case of my client upon that 
ground : — no, it would be a foolish kind of de* 
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^ce^ because words might be used as a cloak^ 
and^ therefore^ might be colourably introduced. 
You, gentlemen, are then to consider, what this 
oath, this nonsensical oath, which, so far as it is 
intelligible, is innocent, and so fiur as it is non- 
sense, can prove nothing — you are to consider, 
whether, innocent and nonsensical as it may ap- 
pear, it was yet a cover and a bond for treason- 
able association. It is not in my recollection, that 
any evidence was given, that the oath was con- 
ceived in artfully equivocal expressions, for form- 
' ing, under the sanction of loyal language, a trea- 
sonable association. Is one of the parties laugh- 
ing, evidence that it was treasonable, or the bond 
of a criminal confederation ? It is not. Is it 
treasonable to say, '^ that, were the King's head 
off to-morrow, the allegiance to him would be at 
an end ?" It is not. The expressions may bring 
a man into disrepute — may lead the mind of a 
jury into a suspicion of the morality of the man 
who used them — but nothing more. It may be 
asked^ why should there be any thing insidious? 
why but to cover a treasonable purpose are all 
these suspicious circumstances ? It is not for me, 
nor is it the prisoner's duty, to account for them 
in defending himself against this charge ; because 
circumstances are not to render innocence doubt- 

T 3 
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ful : but it |8 fiill proof establishing the guilt ai|d 
tb^ treason indubitably^ which the law requiiffs. 
Therefore, I subi^it, that, even if the evideqce 
could be believed, it does not support the oveft 
acts. Was tbfsre a word of violating the person 
of the Kin^; ? apy affected inisrepresentation pf 
any abuse of government ? Have yim beard a 
wf)^^ stated of the Kin^ not being an ai^i;^ 
IfjBg f any words contumeliously uttered resfieN^- 
ing his person— 4i^l^P^tful of his goveroj^ent-— 
expressive of aj^y publip grievance to be repnoVi^^, 
01* good tQ be s^ltained? Not a woid of such a 
su^ect*--Ijfothing of the kind is proved by tl^s 
solita^ ^iti>^ ip ^ his accuracy of detail. 

Was. there any pr(^«|ition of assisdii^g the 
French ii[i.case they invaded this l^ingdom ?-~Tp 
suppftct th^t cha;rge a nonsensical Gatechiiw is 
p^cm<^- Tber^B it is asked, " Where did tfee ^^^ 
cof^^c^yt vfhpr\ ^ithe world beard hivtt ?*f-f?Wbft ^/ 
kiiHl x>f t did wp9i^^'43 stories are these to nMfke ap 
iinprfifsion upon your iftinds?— WeU, bvt wbft 
does that mean ? Why, can you be at a Ips^T-^It 
means to kill the King ! Look at the recQrd-«^k 
charges the persons wiUi compassing the Kiqg^a 
death ; and the question about the qnowing of a 
co|ck^ is. the evidi^ce against them. 

Gfmtl^men, ypu all know, fory ou are nttt of or;- 
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4iDary description^ that the statute of Edward III. 
was made to reduce vague and wandering trea- 
sons — to abolish the doctrine of constructive trea- 
iBOn, andto mark out some limited boundaries^ 
dear to a court and jury. If a man has been 
guilty of disrespect in point of expression to the 
^vemmgit or the Crown^ the law has ascertain- 
ed his guilt and denounced the punishment. But 
all the di;eadfiil uncertainty intended to be guard* 
jed against by the statute^ and which before the 
passing of the statute had prevailed in case of 
treason^ and which had shed upon the scaffold 
/Wfne of the best blood in England^ would i^ia 
run in vffon us^ if a man were to suffer an igno- 
nuxupfis death under such circumstances as the 
Ippresei^t^ .if equivo9al expressions should be taken 
w decisive proofs or if dubious words were to re- 
ceive a Hieaning from the zeal of a witness^ or the 
heat^ l^sion^ pr prejudice of a juiy.. ' The true 
rule by w^hich to a^c^rtain what evidence should 
be decyned 9ufficienjt against a prisoner is^ that no 
jl^n should be convicted of any crime except up- 
on the evidence of a man not subject to an indictr 
pent for penury. But what indictment could be 
supported for a laugh^ a shrugs or a wink ? Was 
the^eany conversation about killing the King? 
^o :*-but here v^as a laugh — ^there was an oath 

t4 
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to which we were sworn — and then there was A 
wink ; by which 1 understood wc were swearing' 
one thing and meant another. — Why, gentlemen, 
there can btf no safety to the honour, the proper- 
ty, or the life ef man, in a country where such 
evidence as this shall be deemed siifficicntto con- 
vict a prisoner. There is nothing nacessary to 
sweep a man from society, but to find a miscreant 
of sufficient enormity, and the unfortuiiate ac- 
cused is drifted down the torrent of the credulity 
of a weU-intenditig jury. See how material this 
is. Weldon was present at only one conversation 
with the witness. It is not pretended by the 
counsel for the Crown, that the guilt as to any 
personal evidence against Weldon, does not stand 
upon the first conversation. Was there a word 
upon that conversation of adhering to the King's 
enemies ? It was stated in the case, and certain- 
ly made a strong impressioui that Lawler was en- 
listed in order to assist the French. I heard no 
such evidence given. The signs of what he call- 
ed Defenders were communicated to him; the 
oath which he took was read, and, he was toM 
there would be a subsequent meeting, of which 
the witness should receive notice firom Brady. 

Gentlemen, before I quit that meeting at Bar- 
rack Street, let me put this «oberly to you. What 
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is the evidence upon which the Court can leave it 
to you to determine^ that there is equivocation in 
the oath ? It must be in this way : you are to con- 
sider words in the sense in which they are spo- 
ken; and in writings^ words are to be taken in 
tiieir common meaning. Words haV6 sometimes 
a technical sense for the purposes of certainty: 
tfcey may also be made the signs bf arbitrary 
ideas; and tiierefore I admit a treasonable mean- 
ing may be attached to words which in their ordi- 
nary signification are innocent. But where is 
the evidence^ or what has the witness said^ to 
make you believe that these words in the oatths 
were used in any other than in the common ordi- 
nary acceptation ? Not a word^ as I have heard. 
Weldon can be affected only personally;, either, 
ihrst, upon actsby himself/orby other acts brought 
home to him from the general circumstances of 
the case. I am considering it in that two-fold 
wayy and I submit^ that if it stood upon the evi- 
dence respecting the conduct of the prisoner at 
Barrack Street alone, there could not be a doubt 
as to his acquittal. It is necessary, therefore, 
tkait I should take some farther notice of the sub- 
sequent part of the evidence. The witness! stated, 
^lat-Weldon informed him, that there would be 
another meeting 6f which he, the witness, sfcould 
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have iwtice. He met 3rady and Kennedy, they 
told him there was a meeting at Plimket Street ; 
and here give me leave to renund the Courts that 
tfore is no evidence^ that there was any guflty 
IjHiiqpose la agjytajtion to he matured at aay futur? 
meeting — no proposal of any criminal desi^ 
There oi^t to be evidejice to show a connic,xion 
between the prisoner and the subsequent meet- 
ing as hdd under bis authority. It is of g^eat 
moment to recdlect, that before any meeting;, 
W^don^had left towii ; and in the mention of ai^ 
jiaeetuiig to be held^ let it be remembered he ^ 
not state any particular sjabj.^t^ as cpi^ure^endr 
i|»g,the object pf the meefing^ What happened? 
Thiere certali^Iy was a meeting at Plunket Street 
— hut there wa3 npt a yrord of assisting the 
Frenchr— K)f subverting the relig^on^-^of maAspir 
creing the Prpte?j»»te— of any orimiaal design 
whjeiteyer<r-ther^ was apt a^y consultation ypoi 
any su^ design. I na^ke thia distinctipn^ ^ 
T»\y ^JPQn % that wl^c^r^ ^comultations ^e oveit 
afits of thispr that species. of treason, it must be 
a consultation by the meynbers coii;y)osing 4bi^ 
meetii)^; b^cans^jt woidd J;i^ the most rjWliau)pM 
nonsense^ that aconv^natlon addressed from one 
il|diyjdu9l to another, not ^ppli^d to the meetiitg^ 
«hoiiI4 be caUejfl a ^^qf^Mv^. But, in (prutb> 



Ikem is no evi4ence of a^y iAmg respectkig die 
Frendi exeept inJSti gnybq.tte » : tbere^ for the fiivt 
time, ikt witD0i^8a|t8, be neard any mention of 
the Fr^iHdi. Hevo, genttemen of 4ie jury^ kit 
me beseech you to consider what the force of tlie 
evidence is. S^IqpoGdng what one man said there 
to another about anpi^ng the French to have 
bofn driminftl^ shall Weldon> who m^is then> ftr 
%w^, ^tt^^hfiiidi^d miles from the scene, be 
crimpally affected l^ whajk wa9 ciiminally done 
at Stenyl^ittec?: It t^ no4; only that he shall be 
cfiminc^y affc^^ by what was ci^niiiMllIy 40m% 
hut even to the sheddwig- of bil UpodL shall hebe 
affe(4od by wiin|:ftny individuaJisald, who easualy 
attmdedtha|:n)is(et)ng? Have you any feeling of 
the fifmfm to wl^h you are hunisdj whmi eat- 
led upw tp oitqnd^thM ei^nce^ ih.«u0h a roan*- 
nnr? withoJutvany(mft>perfianbei»g present^ vi^ 
whom th^prwsMr bad any pneviouacanlSMtora- 
tion ? Y(W wiU b^ very eantiauft indeed^.how yoii 
eitablisfe em^ a precedent How cBd WeUbn 
ewn^ct bimsdlf mth any crther loeeting? H^j 
he said^ tberp will be: another meeting— yon shall 
have notice. It would be. gcang a great m^ to 
affect l»m in consequence of that: I lay down 
the hw vfith €onfidenCe> and I say there is no 
docHiine in it> i» well AfM^ort^aed and establiflihedi 
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as that a man is to be criminally affected only by 
his own acts — the man to be charged must be 
chai^ged w itfi overt acts of his own. There is no 
law— *no security— -no reason in that country^ 
where a man can be mowed down by foolishly 
crediting the evidence^ not of acts of his own^ 
but of the acts of others^ constructively applied 
to him, who did not attend the meeting, nor was 
ever aware of it. If a man was to be exposed to 
the penalties of treason, hatched aiid perpetrated 
in his absence, every member of society becomes 
fisible to be cut off by' mere suspicion. I say, no 
nian could go to his bed with an expectation of 
dieting in it again, if he were liable to be called 
upon to answer a charge of suspicious words, 
spoken when he was one hundred miles off, by 
miscreants with whom he had no connexion. 
<xood God ! gentlemen, only take asunder the 
evidence upon which you are called upon to take 
:away the life of this man.—'' You, Weldon, are 
chajrgeable, and shall answer with your blood, for 
.what was done at Stonybatter/' — '' Why, that is 
'very iuurd, gentlemen ; for I was not there, I was 
onehuhdred'miles off!"— '' Yes, but you were 
there in' contemplation of law, consulting about 
(the abominable crimes of compassing the King^s 
deaths and adh^ng to his enemies.'' — '' How, 
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g^eoilaanen^ coald I be there ?f* • I knew Bdi tbepe! 
tro»any rach mieeting — I was aot pDeaeii^ atitX'l 
— *' Ay> but yo^ were there in a)ntempl9tion> of) 
hkw, becauge you told Lawler^ that Bm4y wpuld 
inform him when there wouid be a meeting jn^ 
Thomas Street ; and because you told him myi 
yim s^l be answerable with your life for wlmt i% 
done at any meetings at any distance of tinie> at 
any pkce> by strangers whom you have npycir: 
seen or heard of. Yqu ha^e put your name^ yiou: 
have ;^ndorsed the treasonable purpose, ai^, 
through whatever number; of persons itjons^; 
pass, the growing it^terest^ of your crim^, ^ 
acqjuiiHdating against ^ou^ and you must pay: Jjl, 
with your bloody when it is demanded of you/.'-r! 
Gentlemen, before we shall have learned to shed 
1A>od in sport — while death and slaughter are yet 
not matter of pastime among us, let ua conipd^r, 
maturely before we establish a rule of justice (|£ 
this kind^-terrible rules, as; we have seen tfami^ 
tQ be, when weighed upon the day.of retributioD>; 
I confess it is new to me : whatever doctrines; J 
have learned, I have endeavoured to leam^ tiiem 
from the good sense and humanity of the Eu^-. 
lish law. I have been taught, that no n^u's life 
shall be sacrificed to the ingenuity of a schpliura> 
and that even he who haa h^^dlessly dropped thQ 
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gMd of guilt, flheuM iMft %imwa Ibr il itMi Mk 
blood, iHien it lifts grown undar the tiiktitte ^ef 
other hands from foUy to crime, and from crittte 
to tioMm; he shall not be ealled upM to answer 
fiMT the wicked fenlls of casiial and accidental 
My, No, geAdemen ; I say it Widi oonfidisiice, 
the act which makes a m)an gu9iy must be Mb 
own ; or if it be by partidpetion, it must be by 
actual participation, not by construction ; a con*'- 
Mrttcdon which lead* to an endless confounding 
of pcmon and things. If I do an act myself, I aj» 
answanaUe for it: if I doil by anotfter, I aaisin- 
swerable abo. If I strike the Mow, I am i^swer«- 
able : if I send an' assttisin, and hid stiftes tim 
bh>w, it is sffl my act ; and I ought to be chaiged 
wHh the etitainality of it. But, if I go into a 
flooiety of men, into a chib, or a pkyhmise, and 
& crane be there committed, there is no pdncii^b 
of law which shidl bring home to me the guilty 
conduct of those men which they may pursue at 
any distance of time. ¥iFhat protection can a 
miserable man hate from my discharging, perhaps, 
the ineffectual office of my dilty to hith, if the 
nde bid down, that every WdM he sdid, or was 
taid by a man with whom heeveif had a conver- 
sation, ihall affect MUi atdny dIMkftceof time? 
Gohilder what will be the Mnsequence of esU^ 
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Myi{% the preeeAent fb&ta man sbdl ahmy» 
iMfr tesponfiftle fbt the AtC of the society to "tASA 
he has mice helottged. Suppose a man heedlessly 
InRmg^ht into an associd;tion where trimuial pur- 
poses are goings forwaM — suppose there was what 
has heen stated^ a society of men edfittg them- 
selves Defenders^ and answering in lact to the 
veiy singniar picture drawn of them.^— WiB yo* 
give ft abroad^ that if a man once bdongs to A 
criminal conf'ederacy^ his case is despetate^his re^ 
treat is cut off— that every man^ once present ttt a 
meeting to Mtbvert the government^ sfiaB be an- 
swerable for every thing done at any distance of 
time by this flagitious association t What is the 
law in this respect ?-^As] in the assockdon there 
is perils ISO in the moment of retreat there is 
safety. What could this man have done? He 
qflntted the city-^he went to another part of the 
kingdom^ when the treasonable acts were com- 
mitted * yes^ but he vras virtuaDy among them. 
What constitutes a man virtually present^ when hb 
is physicdly absent ? What is the principle of law 
by which he shall be tried ? It can alone be tried 
by that^ by which the mandate or authority of ally 
itiftn is brougjM home to him-^by previously sug- 
gesting the orime, by iinrhich he becomes ttn acces- 
stty before the fact, and therefore a prindpliil ih 
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treason ; for^ by suggesting the aime> he {htovmI^ 
owcuireQce of hU vill with that of the party cpmr 
mitting the crime. This is a majdm of law> tbat 
which in ordinary felonies makes a nian:an acces- 
sary^ in treason will constitute him a principal, be- 
cause in treason there are no accessaries. Supposea 
meeting held for one purpose^ and a totally distinct 
crime is committed^ are those who wereattibe£rsit 
meeting accessaries ? Certainly not : because tbejr 
must b^ procurers of the fact done. Tomakeann^ti 
a principal^ he must.be qmdammodo aiding and 
assistingr-that is npt proved; What ^hen is Hie 
ac^essprial guilt ? Did the ^prisoner write to the 
others ? — Does heappear to be the leader of aiQr 
fraternity— the conductor of any treaspnable.ipeetf 
ing? No such thing. I say^ when .he quitted 
Dublin^ he had'nojntention of giving aid or conn- 
teqance to any meeting ; the connexion between 
him and the societies ceased^ and these is no eatfi- 
dence that he had any knowledge of their subser 
quent acts. Unless there be positive evidenee 
against him^ you ought to consider him out of th^ 
sphere of any association. But still you make him 
answerable for what was done. If you do thai; 
you estabUsh a rule unknown to the sense or hur 
manity of the law; ^makinjg him answenMe for 
whfkt was.dqi^e^ not by himself but by othw fpc- 
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iM8^. 6en4l6nien> I feel' that coun^el^ anxious aa 
the^ oug^t to be, may be kid further theok tbe^ 
iateud ;-^]fifi pdiirt of time, I have pressed farther 
than I foresaw upon tho patienci3 of the juty and 
Ibe court. I sliy, the Object of this part of tfaetridl 
is^ whiBth^ Ae guilt of any thing which happened 
ki fliat society be in pi^int of law brought home td 
^eptisoner? I have endeavoured to submit that 
the chargie ougfaV to bb clear, and the evidence 
explicit;, and that though the medtings at whidi 
Lswter attended were guiUy, y«t the prisoner be^ 
k^ absent,, was^ not^ affeetisd by thdur crimincdity. 
€Hvd aie leave now,: Witll deference, to consider 
tte case in^ another pbiiit of view. I say then, 
fitkri^what hasappeared'ib evidetioe, thie meetinga 
fis^msblvies canaotj in the estimation of law, be 
ffsiUy. If theite aieetingiB are not proveably guilty 
0f» treason, > there oao'be no retroacted gifilt upon 
th^pm)neTy even if the communication between 
tbeifr and him were' proved. If there^be no direct 
and ovigteal guilt^^if they do not that, whkh if 
dribe byi him, would amdttnt to an overt act of trea* 
sMs afdrtiolriit eannot extend to him. Theri^oito 
let Bie suppose, thaiil the prisoner were at th& tusoQ 
prasebt at^se meetings^ Be pissed to examirid 
ihi^, whether^ if he ifirerci, theelridencegtVM woiild 
dmmmk to the pioof wc^iMd* I concetid thai 

u 
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nothing can be more clear^ than the distinction 
between mere casual indiscreet laii'guage, and la'n-' 
giiage conveying a deliberated and debated pur-' 
(lose. To give evidence of overt acts, the evidence 
nnist be clear and direct. How is Hensey's case? 
A species of evidence was adduced which it was 
impossible for any man to deny : actual proof of 
correspondence found in his own writing and pos- 
session. How was it in Lord Preston's case?— 
Evidence equally clear df a purpose acted upon ; 
g^ing to filnother country for that treasonable pur* 
pose. In every ca&e of which we read memoriab 
In the law, the act is such, Aat no man coidd say 
it is not an overt act of the means used by the 
party in effectuation of his guilty intent. But I 
said, that a delibenlte purpose expressed and acted 
upon is different from a casual indiscreet expres*" 
sion. Suppose, now, that the meeting were aM 
indicted for cdmpassing the King's death, and that 
the overt act charged is, that they consulted about 
giving aid to the King's enemies, actually at war. 
The guilt of all is the guilt of each, there is no dis-^ 
tinction between them. If that meeting heM tteit 
consultation, they are all guilty of that spedeis of 
high treason. But if the evidence were^ that at 
ihat meeting, which consisted of as many as are 
ROW here, one individual turned aboiri; to ahoHier, 
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lind said, '^ We must get arms to assist the French/ 
When they come here;" would any reasonable 
man say, that wad a consultation to adhere to the 
King's enoihies ?-^a mere Casual expression^ not 
answered by any one — not addreissed to the body ? 
— Can it be sustained for a moment in a court of 
justicie, that it was k consultation to effect the 
death of the King, or adhere to his enemies ? No^ 
gentlemen : — ^this is not matteir of any de*p or pro* 
found learning — it is familiar to the plainest un* 
derstanding. The foolish language of one servant 
in your hall is not evidence to affect all the other 
servants in your house : it is not the guilt of the 
rest. I am aware it may be the guilt of the rest) 
it may become such. But 1 rely upon this ; I ad^ 
dress it to you with the confidence that my own 
conviction inspires; that your Lordships will state 
to the jury, that a consultation upon a subject is a 
Iredprocation of sentiment upon the same suliyect 
Every man understands the meaning of a con3ult* 
ation : there is no servant that cannot understand 
it. If a man said to another, ^' We will conspire to 
kill the King,"' no lacquey could mistake it. , But 
what is a consultation?-^ Why, such: as a chiW 
could not mistake, if it passed befbrCfhim: one 
saying to another^ '' We are here together ppyate 
friends--we are at war-^the French may land, 
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and if. tfitgr <k)> we' wiU awiat them/' — TOf make 
lbafeft^c<m9u]tetion, (bere must be an ass^t to tha 
wme thetight ; upon Aat assent^ (he gjuilt of the 
GOiisultation is: founded la that proved by a 
tstnmi ejipressipn of one nian> without the man to 
juiimm it was directed making, any .answer^ and 
wliepi in^ &pt>. eve^y other man but the peroon 
iitvbg' the «0^pe9sion was attending for ano^iecpuf** 
pwe?: But iff there be any force in. what I haye 
said as^ap^edi to. any man attending thiafei. l^^ 
jfineh. more forcible will it appear^ when, applied 
lo.a man. wbawaa^one hundted milea distant from 
Mm place: of. meetings if the bw be clear>, that 
there i& no>tt'ea«oR in hearing treasonable designs^ 
andnpticonsenting^thereto— thoughrit be another 
offence^ unli3s»ite goes there knowing beforehand 
tlt^ meetii^ was to^be. Here^ gentlemen^, see how 
^ardful the law isj and how far it is) from bein^ 
unprovided arjto: difiiereul cases^ofithis kind. If a 
man* go to a roeetingt, knawing that the object is 
to batch a oriiHe> he shall be joined in the gjoilt 
if he go them mad take a part^. without knowing 
pvevioudyy hetisanyolTed: though that has been 
^oubtedi Foster wysy ^'thlsJs im>per to be left to 
the jury^ though a pasty do^ or tey noUiing as to 
the conmltetion/' If, for instanoe^ a man^ know-- 
iilg of a^^esign. fo im^eoD the King^ goes to a 
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iiMeltng t9 consult for ttiat putpotoe^ liis going 
there is«i olmoufi piodT of Us si^etvt and encou* 
ngemetit. This is the 1^^ us it is laid down by 
enc'of Ae most enlightened wrkers in any sdence. 
Compare that dootnne with wbM Mr. Attorney 
General wishes to Inoukatej when he^seeks to ct>n- 
wrt ihe (MDiaonBr. There was a meeting in Barraek 
Staoet, and lit was Ireasoa, foemuse they laughed. 
^AsSsnoho aaid, '' They all talked of me, be- 
cfHiHt they laughed.'^ — But then there is a CSa4e^ 
chism. — Ay! whutsay yon to that ?-^Tbe coek 
crow in France — ^whai say yoa to that?— Why^ I 
ny it might be foofisfa^ it might be indecent t4> 
taHc in this manner — but what is the charge? — 
that he oonwHed to kill the King. Where was it4 
he did that ?-*At Cork !— But did he not Msist?^ 
Ne^ be was inot there. — But he did assist^ because 
he oemmnnieated signs* Aed thus you collect the 
guilt of 4he party> as 4he oco^^ner up^a an ioi^uest 
of rourtler, wha thought a man atandaoig by wan 
gittHy-^why ?— heeaw$e three drops af hto0d fdB 
^rom hi«i nose. This w«i$ thought t0 be invipciUe 
ffw£ ^ his gittk. It reminds sm afscy of an old 
weimn^ who uu^e^ocA to prove thi^t a ghost h»d 
•f^earad.i-Tfl^w iQ ytmkwm '' thc^e was aghost 
in Ae iowi ?''—'' O ! PH prow to y^U:, there mus* 
hav^ bein«t ghostrn-ffW Abe ireiry inonent I w^ in^ 
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I fainted flat on the floor !" So says Mr. Attorney 
General — ^' O ! I'll convince you, gentlemen, he 
designed to kifl the King, for he laughed." Wcl- 
don was chargeable with all the guilt of the meet- 
ing — he laughed when the paper was read, and 
said, when the King's head was off, there was an 
end of the allegiance. In answer to that, I state 
the humane good sense of the law, that in the case 
of the life of a traitor, it is tender in prt^rtion to 
the abomination of the crime : for the law of Eng-> 
land, while it suspended the sword of justice over 
the head of the guilty man, threw its protection 
around the innocent, to save his loyalty from the 
danger of such evidence : — it did more — it threw 
its protection around him whose innocence might 
be doubted, but who was not proved to be guilty. 
The mild and lenient policy of the law discharges 
a man from the necessity of proving his innocence, 
because otherwise it would look as if the jury were 
impannelled to condemn upon accusation, with- 
out e^dence in support of it, but merely because 
he did not prove himself innocent. Therefore, 
gentlemen, I come round again to state what the 
law is. In order to make a general assembling 
and consultation evidence of overt acts, there must 
be that assembling, and the guilt must be marked 
by that consultation in order to charge any man 
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who was present/ and did not say any ibing con*> 
oikTiing with the guilt of that consuitatbn. It is 
necessary that he should liave notice that the 
guilty purpose was to be debated upon— that the 
meeting ivas convened for that purpose. But let 
me recal your attention to this^ and you will feel it 
bearing strongly upon (hat case. The silence of a 
man at such a meeting is not criminal to the de« 
g^ee here charged. Then suppose his disclaimer 
necessary — suppose the law considered every man 
as abetting what he did not disavow ; remember 
tlmt the wretch now sought to be affected l)y his 
silence at a meeting/ was one hundred miles dis- 
tant from it. There might have been a purpose 
from which his soul had recoiled. — Is this then the 
evidence upon which to convict the prisoner? — 
There is no statement of any particular purpose— • 
no summons to confer upon any particular purpose 
•—no authority given to any meeting by a deputy 
named: and Jet me remind you that at the last 
meetings if these were the gossipings and commu- 
nications you have heard^ there was not any one 
man present who attended the first meetiiig, nor is 
the^e any evidence to show^ that the prisoner had 
ever spoken to any one man who attended the last 
meetings upon any occasion ; and yet the mohstrous 
absurdity contended for is, that although Weldon 
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piopo9cd no Bttljjeet for .iisciiasioii — ftlthoiigh he 
proposed Bojae^ag^-altiiougfa he did nojtknoNr 
Ibtt any pmpott :wbs carried into effect, bewiuie 
he was then one hundred ndles off^ he is still t? 
suffer for Ihe foq^ish babble <if one indivMlualjto. 
Mif^ber. You are to put all the proceediiigs tor 
gfAer, afid out off the tissue of this talk^ 1^5ar8a3r, 
and eanjectuce ; you are to collect the materials of 
a.Yi8rdict, by whidi you directly swear, tfaat^^ 
«an is ^fltyjof compassing 4he King's death. But 
wpposea man were to suggest a treasoiiiAblemeeIn 
iAg-rtbatiUie meeting iakespkce, and he doesAot 
gorrtbe first (inoposal may amount to widenoe/of 
keason^ if it s«ant &r enou^^ and amounted toJKa 
ifidtemeut^mBut suppose the mt^eting heid be a 
distiuQt iQM irom that siyhich was suggested, andi 
the fiffi^ idoifcdimt attend, it appears to me^ that 
the acijof itti^t meeting cannot be considered as 
IpisoyertiV^t. IPher^pvemoiis incitment must be 
deaiiy established by evidence, and I rely upoak^ 
that the suiiseq^ent^iict^ of that meeting to wfatch 
Iwn.suppminglie did ^ot go, partiqilarfy if itbe 
a meeUogr at which many o&ens were prtfen|; wiio 
ll^re Aot M &e fint-r-{ rely <upon at, I iny, that 
DO dfidamljiw of atLy man (and more decidtscHy «l 
it he by a nwa wt privy to the <mgtnal dedai^atioii)^ 
qui be et?iflitnQe upMi which a jury cap mttedl 
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gvakto^Htm (fiaitsr. it is msAmg mooe tiMm a. 
mififeaauie^^ whielti is cai^nly i^riminal^ hut nM 
teitheeiLtei)it4tfUiischar^> ToAffBd;any«Hinfcy 
subsequeqt dA^te, it 0iust be with notice of ^the 
ponposej and ifAhe>iiieeting be dictated bgrhjanidf^: 
it is only in (that point he cpm he guilty^* SbeniMe 
if you propose a meeting for one purpose^ ypu«faall; 
not be affected by «ny otherrrr^no mattw what the 
meetiag iSit-h0W;evier AreaflenaUe<xr faad^ mdess 
}Mi Ijoiow befoee for what purpose theyas^cipbltd^ 
you caniipA he guilty TirtuaHy by what thej^ have^ 
done. HBvAiBOUiia, I do art see lAaJ; any tfaing^ 
fiuther occurs to me lupon theiaaf^ef Ihe^sase^tfaat 
I 'have not.etidep;voured in soiae way to subntit to 
you. Perhaps I have been going back somewhart 
iereguhriy . Genderaen^ there remains only anc^ 
and that a ^ery nanmr subjeet of ebseruatiaii. I> 
saifl^ that the evidence upon wUeh the hid, and 
the iame and property itf a uian diouldbededided 
and exdnguisiied^ jought to be^ of kself, eridenioe 
of a most cogent and impressive nature. Oentkk 
men^ 4oes it appear to you Aat the witness wheny; 
you saw «pon the table comes under that desefip«» 
tion ? Has he swom truly ?-^If he has, whattias 
he told you i As soon as he diseover ed (he ex- 
tent of the guik, he qintted the fratemky.-^Do 
you befievethat ? Heit totdhim that^thePM- 
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tastaatg ware massacred. '^ I did not like/' sud 
he^ ''the notion of massacreingofl/' Here is the 
picture he draws of himself — ^he^ an accomplice in 
the guilt I did not ask him^ '' Have you been 
proHHsed a pilrdon }*' I did not ask him^ '' Are 
you coming to swear by the acre?" — But I appeal 
to the jHcture he drew of himself on the table. 
What worked his contrition ? — Is it the massacre 
of one wretch? — He was unappalled at the idea 
qf dipfiing.hisvhands^ and lapping the blood of part 
of the Protestant body^t was only heaps of fes- 
tering dead^ that nauseated his appetite^ and woric- 
ed his repentance and conversion. Is your var* 
diet to be founded upon the unsupported evidence 
of a wretch of that kind ? His stomach stood a 
partial massacre — it was only an uhiversal deluge 
of hkx)d that made him a convert to humanity ! 
And he is now the honesty disinterested^ and loyal 
witness in a court of justice. What sdd he fur- 
ther?—-'' As soon as I found from Hart their 
schemes^ I went to Mr. Cowan."' You saw> 
gentlemen^ that he felt my motive in asking the 
question — " You abandoned them as soon as you 
found their criminality ?'' Because^ had he an- 
swered otherwise^ he would have destroyed his 
credit ; but as it is^ he has thrown his credit^ and 
tbe foundation of it, overboard. If Lawler be in- 
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.iiocent^ WeMon miist be so. ^He saw that/ and 
therefore he said^ he thought it no crime to kill 
the King. Therefore, genliemen, my conscience 
told me, that if he felt no remorse at plunging a 
dagger into the heart of his King, he would feel 
no trembling hesitation at plunging a dagger in- 
to the breast of an individual subject by perjured 
testimony. Those workings of the heart, which 
agitate the feelings at the untimely fate of a fel- 
low-creature, touch not him, and he could behold 
with delight, the perishing of that man who bad 
a knowledge of his guilt. He has no compunc- 
tion, and he betrays no reluctance, at drinking 
deep in the torrent of human blood, provided it 
leaves a remnant of the class. What stipulation 
can you make between a wretch of that kind and 
the sacred obligation of an oath } You arie to 
swear upon his oath. — A verdict is not to be 
founded upon your own loyalty— :not upon what 
you have seen or heard spoken disrespect^lly of 
the Government or the King. Your honest, pure, 
and constitutional verdict, can be founded only 
upon that sympathy that you feel between your 
own hearts and the credibility of the vntness. It 
is a question for you — Will you hazard that oath 
upon the conscience of such a man ? — a man in- 
fluenced by hope, and agitated with fear— anxious 
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|^ltfeMd«£m«4 to i&t^lmtyonmKymlf^fmy^ 
Wje liave heiurd a wHiicmmi, iie stated ftcto wioA 
we eoiiM n^ believe; Jbe is a woetch^ far he 
thon^t it no .•cime to mnider Us Ktog^-^^and a 
paitial maiBsacre appeiwd to him to lie merho- 
rio«i9 { h a v^PO l^e teBtuoiony^af that mefarioos 
M9Qrcaat^th« readjr fcraitor*Hlie iprampt auip-^ 
dbrer<J retrofit not ^e eapreanon— if I did^ it 
would be to pvit in H» place a woiid of mora ^m-* 
fMkMdwmkmi^ raprdbatioa); is it upon that 
ewieoioe ym iHH pronounces verdict^ estahfiiii*- 
ing (010 Jnoflt i^giwvtted dcgnee of crioitnttHty 
lewwm to oiir law tupeii tfie pemoo of diat men 
supposed by the law to be ianocent ualfl his guilt 
be pmvod ? J know Aot wrhethtr the man he a 
good Aultjeet or a bad one ; it ia not necessuy far 
me to know^ nor far you to inquire : but I exhort 
yon, Anally, to reumnber, tbst, in GreaA Bniiain^ 
«o an^ous has the law been to gnard a^nat the 
peifldtonsness of sueb i»en> that no leas than two 
eoBCurrent witnesses ojre noeessary there ia cases 
of treason. I call not upon you totdo^i that favw { 
but to show you the prineiple, that there should 
he strong ofidence, aatisfytDg the mmd of a jury. 
I commit the dedsion of this case to yonr oon*' 
flciences^ not to yoiur humaaity«f— I ooramit it to 
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y0mv diitarminatioa u^oft thii &t)ttnd p<im»|ile af 
justice dad law/' 

The eloquence of his adyqciute^ oould not rt* 

deem Weldon. He was convicted^ and executed 

aceDrdin(^j&. Atbout this* i^tidd Mr. CiirmA was 

brought down i^eial to Goik, in order to piKMM* 

€ut6 Sfw Heniy Haj^for; tbe abduction of Miss 

Plbe^ a Qwdier litdy of Gwridanhle forHtnes. Am 

ttle Gifcumstan^efr of the case fltri^yery abl^4iltaih' 

ed in> the subsequent speech]^ it is utmec^hMary fo^ 

ipe t^ reblf^tulate them. Sik Henry' Umfm wte 

^Avictedij and senteneed* to ieadh; which seil^ 

tence wi^,, howevw^ afterwards* eommutdd^ta 

tranq^tation foi^'f#urtbeii yeHrsi The sptMh is 

a ¥01^ able (moi^d^in some pairts extremelykbeau^ 

tifid^ It is noti in the pubfished)CoBectioni*aDd its 

discoverjii cost me some troubltfi It haa th« rare 

advantage o£ having rfeceivedit* aathos^s forrec:* 

tion« Sir Heni^.was7v«vy|x^uku*iii^Gknb^aitiolaj|p 

the lowes ofideiMtpBrtioiihr^. Aii dd^fishwemak^ 

who faadkn^^nCurran f<^ many yieiM'On^tbiit 

aircuit3, which' he on^aallywent^ saluted ihim^ias 

he was^ going intothetooutt-hotisei willi the^com«- 

i9on« Irish cheer of encouin^ment^^^ lfaxi% 

Counsellor I , I hojie ypu'Il ^gUin^tAe cfa^/' — ^' Taiee 

c^e^my gpod Woman/' maiirtdred Gunrani; gMdb- 
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kumovredly^ '^ if I should^ that yod don't lose the 
knight." The following is the speech which he 
tiien delivered. Sir Henry has since returned 
from transportation. 

'' My Lord^ and Gentlemen of thd Jury> it is 
my duty^ as one of tfie counsel in this prosecution, 
to state to your Lordship^ and to you^ Gentlemen 
of the Jury^ such facts as I am instructed will be 
established by evidence^ in order that you may be 
informed of the nature of the offence charged by 
4he indictment^ and be rendered capable of un- 
derstanding that evidence^ which^ without some 
previous statement^ might appear irrelevant or 
obscure. And I shall make a few such observa- 
tions in point of law on the evidence we propose 
to adduce^ with respect to the manner in which it 
will support the charge^ if you shall believe it to 
betrue^ as may assist you in performing that aw- 
ful duty which you are now called upon to dis- 
charge. In doing so^ I cannot. forget upon what 
very different- ground from that of the learned 
counsel for the prisoner^ I find myself placed. It 
is the privilege^ it is the obligation of those who 
have to defend a client on a trial for his life^ to 
exert every force, and to call forth every resource, 
ikaiz^, and genius, andt sagacity can suggest; 
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it is an indolence in fevour of Hfe ; it has tiiiB 
sanction of usage ; it has the permission of huma-f 
nity ; and the man who should linger one single 
step behind the most advanced limii of that privi- 
lege^ and should foil to exercise every talent that 
Heaven had given him^ in that defence^ vrould be 
guilty of a mean desertion of his duty^ and an 
abandonment of his client. Far different is the 
situation of him who is concerned for the CroWn. 
Cautiously should he use his privileges ; scnipu^ 
lously should he keep within the duties of accusa- 
tion. His task is to lay fiedrly the nature of the 
case before the Court and the Jury. Should Ut 
endeavour to gain a verdict otherwise than by 
evidence, he were unworthy of speaking in a court 
of justice. If I heard a counsel for the Crown 
state any thing that I did not think founded in 
law, I should say to myself, God ^rant that the 
man who has stated this may be an ignorant nuNo, 
because his ignorance can be his only justification. 
It shall therefore be my endeavour so to lay tke 
matters of fitct and of law before you, as shall eat- 
able you clearly to comprehend them ; and, finally^ 
by your verdict, to do complete justice betweai ^ 
the prisoner and the public. 

My Lord, and Gentlemen of die Jury, this is ' 
an indictment found by the grand jury against 



(W pmbHer at the bar» fw living; felMiOuriljr eam 
ried avviay Mary Pike^. with ii|teii4y a^;ainst her 
Witt, to marry het : tiMtfe i» aiiot^F tfalii|g^ alsb^ 
thttb h^ didfehmioikdy oai^ry her a^^yfwithitatenl 
to'deffle hBF. There iwm a fbftifdr siatlite niade 
•d tttiBfittb^ty eitectilig.the pUnishineat of deatt 
against any maja^ diat ahoald by violence oivrjr 
aiMay a fmniie, and actually mairty or defile h^ ; 
but it ImB found tiurt young erteturiss^the vietims 
0C this sort ef crame^ifcoHi'th^f natiUral timidfty?^ 
aedFthe awful itnpAisskfV made upo* tbeim iti ail 
adie'liibfy Hbe the pWsietttj^ were often utequal fo 
Ole^iudB of proscibirtibnfy and th8!&ofikiees^ agaiafit 
tlta.t stttute'ofteii passcfd* anpuiHi9faed> became* the 
natuvlidelidMiy a«id» modesty of tbe^ gb^ shifunk 
from the^MTc^iiigi detaik that wdrd- called fe# on 
Budrfriabi' U <Aereft»re becfmieAeeesiiary to* enact 
w Aew IkW iqpent tbd Ml^eet^ making! the^ lli^ng* 
away wilb intent td ntfuiry or defile> althdngh' m 
inilnbt web mavtjiagii w defilemenl h^ taJce* 
pbce^ fdtonif of deflOht^ Thes iwow sUpjiDeteed 
tlttlletesBityofaUllbelie'dieelang but neeessaiy 
dtbuail that were oO^rwifie required. Of the 
e«nriritf)r efl-tibe mtn^y I trus<> I^ tteed- iay but 
little. I trust in God^thlsise cduid not' be- fewad 
ih tfaii great eii^ dwelve Hlen> t<> whenl^ it dk)ukt be 
Moeuarf to d»|ii^te onth^ hidffow enoi^fmty'Of 



Mich an ofj^nce. It goed f6 sap the fotindittion 
of all ^Jvil society • it gOe€ to check the workingf 
of that natttFdl atf^gclion which Heaven has planted 
idr the breast of the parent for the child ; in fact^' 
giigmtiteitien of the jury, if criihes like this shall be' 
encburdged and multiplied by impunity, wby 
siKOUld you defraud your own gratifications of the^ 
friiks^bf your industry P Whyiay up the acqui- 
mH^m of self-deDying toil as an advancement for 
your ebiid i Why check your own appetites Ui 
give her all ? Why labour to adorn her person or 
her mind with uscsless, with &tat' accomplish^ 
mcnrta^^^Vou are only decking her With tempta- 
ticMls for hist and ' a^hut ; you ai% rfefhiin^ hei^ 
heai^, only to make her feel more profoundly the 
agbny ofviolatioti and of dishonour. Why, thc^, 
laftoiiir to itfukiply tiie inducem^ttts of the ravish^ 
erP Wbylftboar to augment and to perpetuate 
the suflferinj^ of* the viethn? Instead of telling 
you'iBy opinion of theenorib^ity of this critiie, t 
will tell yWL' that of the legislature upon it--4be 
legiAaittt^ has dfeetftdd it a drfftie deserving tfatf 
piitfaishtB€fht G^ deatfii-. I vi4HfnoW state to yon the' 
fMjaf'BsrI aMinilttutHed'^h^vHiH appear to you in 
eil^teee. 

Tb^'piridonerarthe'bar (atid> coasii^ng his 
ediicatiofii his^a^, his( rt^nk, aikd situation in m^ 

X 
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ciety^ I do regret from my soul that he is there) 
married many years ago; his wife died^ leaving 
him the surviving parent of, I believe^ many chil« 
dren. Miss Mary Pike is the only child of a per- 
son whom^ I suppose^ you all know-^Mr. Samuel 
Pike^ of this city. He had devoted a long life to 
a very persevering and successful industry, and 
died advanced in years^ leaving this <Hily ch3d en- 
titled to all the fruits of his laborious and perse- 
vering application. The property she is tidtitled 
tOi I understand, is very great indeed. At the 
time of the transaction to which your attentidn 
must be called, she was living in the house, and 
under the protection of an universally-respectad 
member of society, Mr. Cooper Penrose:. from 
the moment her mind was susceptible of it, no 
expense was spared to give her every accomplish- 
ment that she was capable of receiving ; and in 
the house of her own &ther, while he lived, and 
in the house of Mr. ^Penrq se, vfhen she came uor 
der his protection, her mind was formed to tij^e 
most correct prind]^ of modesty, and ddicacy, 
and decorum, with that additional characteristic 
humility and reserve that belongs to that most re- 
spectable sect of which her fiither was a memftf^. 
The prisoner at the bar, it seems, had heard, of 
her, and had heard of her ptaperiy ; for it is a 
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tnaterial drcumgtance in this caLsej that he never^ 
by any accident^ had seen her, even for a riio- 
m^nt^ until he tirent to see and identify her per- 
son; and mark her out the victim of his projected 
erime. He was not induced by the common mo- 
tives thiat influence young men— ^by any indivi- 
dual attachment to the mind or the person of the 
lady ; it will appear, that his first approach to her 
Vfas meanly and perfidiously contrived, veith the 
single purpose of identifying her person, in ord^r 
that he might feloniously steal it, as the title-deed 
of her estate. Some time before the 22d of July, 
iu the year 1797, he rode down to the residence 
of Mr. Penrose. Mr. Penrose has a cduntry- 
house, built in a very beautiful situation, and 
which attracts the curiosity of strangers, who fre- 
. quently go to see it. The prisoner at the bar 
went into the grounds as one of these, and seemed 
to observe every thing with great attention. Mr. 
Penrose immediately came out to him, and con- 
ducted him to whatever objects he supposed might 
gratify his curiosity : he affected to be much en- 
tertained ; he lingered about the grounds till the 
hour of Mr. Penrose's dinner approached : Mr. 
.Penrose, quite a stranger to ihe prisoner at the 
bar, not, I suppose, very ai^xious to invite a per- 
fect stranger in among hi»ftkmily— more desirous, 
x2 
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probably, of enjoying the little exelusiTe conii- 
. dential intercourse of that family ; however^ with 
that good nature which any man of his family, and 
honest turn of mind will feel it bis duty to ei:er- 
cise^ he did invite Sir Henry Hayes to dinner. 
The invitation was accepted of; aiid thus the 
first step towards the crime he meditated/>was an 
abuse of the sacred duty which the hospitality of 
.bis host imposed upon him as a man^ and as a 
gentleman. He placed himself at the rfri^i^ 
itod unsuspecting boards in order to tbe accom- 
plidimeBt of his design by the most unfeeling 
and unextenuated violation of the tights of the 
host^ whom he made his dupe — of the lady, nifhom 
he marked as his vi<:tim — and pf the I^w, which 
he determined to, trample upon and difi^gr^ice^by 
the commission <tf a felony of death. There^ 
when the eye of the prisoner could escape from 
the smiles that were lavished uppn hini*-«tfaose 
honest smiles of respect and cordiality that ^conie 
only from the heart^it w^ to search thefoom, 
to find out who p^pobably im» the person that he 
had come to identify. He flMide his obsarviation, 
and took hb departure ; but it wa9 not a depar- 
ture for the last time. Mr^* Pike, the widow, 
mother of the prosecutrix, was,then in C^, in a 
dangerous stateof health: In order to get Mw 
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l^ke out.of the hands of hw protector^ afitcateiv 
gem waft adopted. Dr. Gibbing^vvras the attend* 
ing pbyiicbn upon her mother; it does not api^ 
pcac iMisA the prisoner kaew Dr. Gibbii^'s hand ; 
it* wa^ necessary that a lett^ should be sent; as 
ifjfifom^ Bt. Gibbings; but, to^-do so witli efiFect^ 
it was necessary that ^ letterishbuldbe ^mtien to 
Mr. Femoset in a* band-writing, bearingsuch ^ 
simiitudi^t^ithefDoistor's as might be likely to 
pasft^for geniftfie. To quaKfy himself for this, 
tfab pi»sot»«! at the bar made som^- {H^text for 
sending a written message to Dr. Gibbings) which 
procured in return, a written answer firoan the 
Duetto. Th«B was Ke ftirnished wife the form of 
tbe^ha«d^writing of Doctor GiWbings> which he- 
intend^ to counterfeit 5 and accordingly there 
was» writteti'on the03t«day of July 1797, a letter, 
sd'Iike thedmmcter of iDocttwr Gibbings, .that lie 
himeelf >on^^ slight glamce woyld be apt toiake it 
for his'dwn. It wfius iwthes^ words; /^ Dear Sir, 
Our-fiHlend, Mrs Kke, is takett«uddanly fli'i she 
wishe^to^«ee«Miss-Pt*»; we wouldirecoiimend 
(despateb>ya« wft^think*hi*>she has not many hounj, 
to live. Your^si Robert GUibings.'* Addressed 
^' Tb Mi^. Coopftr « Penrose/' The first step to: 
the critte was a flagmwt h^each of hoi^tality; 
and^thj^ secowd, towards 4lie completiooi was the 
x3 
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inhaman fraud of practising upon the piety of the * 
child^ to decoy her into the trap of the ravisher j 
to seduce her to destruction by the angelic im^ 
pulses of that feeling that attaches her to the pa- 
rent; that sends her after the hour of midnight^ 
from the house of her protector/ to pay the last 
duty^ and to receive the parting benediction. 
Such was the intention^ with which the prosecu- 
trij^^ on a rainy nighty between one and two 
o'clock in the mornings rose from her bed; such 
was her intention^ it was not her destination; it 
was not to visit the sick bed of a parent; it was 
not to carry a daughter's duty of consolation to 
her dying mother; it was not for that she came 
abroad ; it was^ that she might faD into the hands 
of preconcerted villany ; that she should fall into 
that trap that was laid for her^ with the intention 
to despoil her of every thing that makes human 
existence worth the having by any female who 
has any feeling of delicacy or honour. I should 
state to you^ that she left the house of Mr. Pen- 
rose^ in his carriage^ attended by two female re- 
lations, one of them his daughter ; and when (hey 
had advanced about half way to Cork^ the car« 
riage was suddenly met by four or five men. 
They ordered the coalchman to stop. One of 
them was dressed in a great coat^ and armed witl| 
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fht/ok, and had the lower part of his face con- 
<^mled> by tying a handkerchief round it. The 
ladies^ as you may suppose^ were exceedingly ter- 
rified at such a drcumstance as this ; they asked^ 
as well as extreme terrour would permit, what 
they soii^ht for; they were answered, ''They 
must be searched :" on lodking about^ they ob- 
aenred . another chaise stationed near the place 
where they were detained. It will appear to you, 
that Miss Pike was forcibly taken out of the ear- 
riage from her friends; that she was placed in 
the other chaise which I have mentioned^ in which 
she found, shame to tell it — she found a woman. 
The traces of Mr. Penrose^s chaise were then 
icut; and the ladies that came in it^ left of course 
to find their way as well as they could, and return 
in the dark. l%e carriage into which the pro- 
fl^ecutrix was put, drove off towards Cork; the 
female that was vnth her, will appear to you to 
have been the sister of the prisoner. Ha[^y ! 
happy for her! that death has taken her away 
from being the companion of his triali and of his 
punishment, as she was the accomplice of his 
guilt: but she is dead. The carriage drove on 
to the seat belonging to the prisoner at the bar, 
caUad Vernon Mount, in the liberties of the city. 
At the bottom of his avenbe, which it seems is a 

x4 



«te«p Mcmt^ ai4 of wi^Bidimikk kaglk^ th^ 
jiorsesriefimed jto ^ on; upan which the priscmw 
TOjie up to th(e chaise; disDioiuited from biafaorse^ 
which he gave to on$ of his (itteaclaiitd^ opeiie4 
the door^ tpok the prosfecutriJi jwt^ aad caiaried 
heir^ struggling in hit arms^ the whole iMgth of 
the avenue, to bis house; whenhe amvj^ihen he 
cajrried her up'Stairs^ where she saw a nmn, atitrei 
in somewhat Ui:e the dress of a priest; and she 
yfw t^en tpJd^ that 9he was brought ther^ to many 
the prisoner at the. bar. In what frame of raind 
tfaue mi^^ble If reUih must have been, any naa 
that has ff eliugs, must picture to himself. She 
bad^niitted tb€i innocent and respectable pretecr 
^pn of her friends and family ; and found herself 
good God I — ^wherp ? — in the power of an inex^ 
orable rayisber, and i^urroun^ by his acoomt* 
pUces : she looked in every m^n ai^d guilty coua*^ 
tenance; she sslw the ba^e unfeeling accomfdices 
induced by bribe> and armed for present fesNse^ 
bound a^d pledged by the community of guilt ^nd 
danger, by the felon's necessity^ to jthe future .pM^ 
jury Qf self-def<p.ncjs. Thua sitiiated, ^hat was abci 
to look to for a99istance ? What vms she to. do i 
Was she to imi^kire the unfeejing hearl of tha 
prisoner ? 4s weU might she have invoked hev 
b^ried fisher to. burst the cerenentaof the gcave^^ 



A9d risiB to a«» prQti|0ti<iii pf ^ foriora and mise^ 
l^k ejiild. Tbere, Mliatevtf mtt of ceFemony 
lh«y thought right to perfonn, took place ; mme^ 
i^hipg vm» OHtftered Ib a l^ngiiage^ which she par% 
4id mt hear, aail pttrtly could aot underrtftnd: 
sb» WM then hip wtfi^— phe was then Lady HayeA. 
4- letter waa tbep to he wni^n to apprize her 
saine^nble rekiiv^nB. of thatr new iiffinity : a pen 
mm pq* mto har hand; and she consented to wnie, 
fn hc^pm that it might lead to hw ddiwrance; h^ 
mhen the aadjcrdl waa fii^kh^d, and the sobr 
sdiftion only reimined, neither entreaties not 
raenacas cauld pi?e(ra<ii upon b?r, deaokte and ftr<» 
lorn as she was, to write the odioua name of the 
mvishfF. 8k^ sahsccibed herself by the sum wia 
Qfb$t dofmrted &tb«r : aa ii^she thought ttuere Msaa 
ftOBS^ mysterious yiitue in tba name 0I h.er iamflyi 
to wl^ch she would cUag, in that hour of t^tcoi^^aa 
a n^bge from bwksa feroe and unmerited auflSe^ 
■A Msemony pf marriage had taken place; a mng 
waa forced upon her fingei^; she tore it off, and 
ilidignantly dashed it frop hdr; she wsia tiieo 
fbxmd into an adjoisiag chamber^ aod the poft 
SQn«r brutuBy endeaToipredi to piisk hec tc^warda 
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ever gnce or pni^KNrtimi her person possesses, 
it does not seem formed for much power of re- 
sistance^ or of 8elf*defence. But there is a fast 
^ort of sinking modesty^ that can rally more than 
the powers of nature to the hearty and send them 
to every fibre of the frame^ whwe they can achieve 
more than mere vulgar strength can do upon any 
ordinary occasion : that effort she did make^ and 
made it with effect : and in tibat instance, inao<- 
eence was crowned with success. Baflied and 
frustrated in his purposes of force^ he sought to 
soften, to conciliate. He expostulated, he siipplt«* 
cated. /^And do you not knPow. me?'' said he. 
'^ Don't you know who I am ?"— ^' Yes/' answered 
she, '^I do know you; I do now remember you 
did go to my cousin's, as you say you did. I re^ 
member your mean intrusion-^you are Sir Henry 
Hayes." How naturally do the parties support 
their characters ! The criminal pu^ his questions 
under the consciousness of guilt; as if under 
the forecast of his present situation. The inno* 
cent victim of ihat guilt regards him afaready 
as his prosecutrix; she recognises him^ but it 
is only to identify him as a malefoctor, and to 
disdaim him as an husband. Gentlemen, she 
remained in this captivity^ until her friends got 
iatelligence of her situation. Justice was api^ted 
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to. A party went to the bouse of tke pnMftw finr 
Ae ^^urpose of enWging h«r« The priMmer i^ the 
bur had fled. His sister, his aecotaiidicej had fled. 
They left behind them Miss Pike, who was taken 
hwk by her rekitions. Infonnations w^re lodged 
immediately. The prisoner abscraded. It would be 
base and scanihdoiis to suffer a crime of that kind 
to pass with impunity, without doing every thing 
tfatt could be.ddne to bring the offender to juslice. 
Cbvemment was aj^zed of it. Govemmeat fdt 
as it ought There was offered by proclamation, a 
reward to a considerable amount for taking the 
Itfisoiiar. The &mily of Miss Pike did as they 
ought. They offered a considerable sum, as the 
reward for his apprehension. For some time he 
kept in concealment ; tibe rewards were offered in 
Yain«-*the process of the law went on<— an indict- 
ment, to the honour of this city> to the honour of 
the national character^ was found — they proceeded 
to the outlawry <^ (he prisoner. What I have 
^ated hitherto reflects honour upon all persona 
eoneenied, except the unhappy man at the bar, 
and his accomplices ; but what I am about to re- 
late, is a circumstance that no man of feeling or 
hiuaanity can listen to 'without indignatbn. Not- 
withstanding that outlawry ; notwithstanding the . 
piditicly offered rewards^ to the amount of near 



OM HMnMand^ pounds^ for Ihe appnbeBBio^ 6f the^ 
[WHoMcr at tbe bar-*-(woiiU? to God the ttory 
GOuM not be trid in a foi6iga country ! would to 
(Sod it ware not in the power of tfameaojready tb 
defiuaie m> to addnce sneb a cireilmslanoe in eor^ 
rt»boration of Aeir charge !) — for near t»so ybara- 
did the prisoner ^to- is public^ almogt ia tfc^hettit^ 
of "your oity; iseading in> every newdpaper^ oveapbi^^ 
tea, the miserable pi^oelamationof impotent pablto. 
justice, of tbe kws defited and trainipied upoflp^ 
The second city, in the nation was made the hidings 
phice; no^! no! not the hiding-place^ where gnritt. 
hid its head'; but llio receptacle where it walked; 
abroad, unappaflted^ and^Arow-ymirdegmdedciOf 
into the odious predidMnent of bein^f aJSMtr off' 
pnbHc accessiHry and aGoompliGein his orimii hj. 
giVingif thathideong appearance o£prot(DC(fon anid> 
impmiity: Herehe strayedj badkingiiv4&e Amw** 
of a niinieious kindred and acquaintance, vn m-^ 
widely «extlendedci^. Sadrev^^e! It^wag no(^' 
fdr gu]tt;to fly (^ It wtus for guiltto stend; atid^ay ' 
at pubUc jus(i<^! it>' was only for inne^e^neiV'tO - 
b^ke 4(sel# «o flight'! It- was not tbe mmbet 
thatfle^ R^wns theb^plesft ftinide, theobj^t^ 
o^hifi^crihfe,tttevietiniofbisfdOnyp Itwashiein^ 
tor it A ttat 1^ co«dd d^spajy mm of pemo«al^^ 
protection' ih' ^t- countiy^which harboured and^ 
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ehmshed the d^dqaent J it una dM who wHp 
bunted, a poor fugitive ftom her faiiniy and her 
home; and wasibiGedtoiKiig hersdf at thefieet 
of a foreign nation, a suppiiaivt for persoaal .pn>- 
taction. She fled to England, where she r^nained 
for two yeana. A few mondift ago, previoua to the 
iast term, a letter was written and sent to Mnb 
Pike, tile parosecutrix, by the prisoner. The pov* 
port of it ivas, to state to her, that his ooiiduot 
to her had 'be«i hoiiourable and • delkata^ atitt 
asserting, that any lady posnessed of the smaHcM 
Ipaisdcle of humanity, could not be so san^iotfy 
fis to wash fiir Ae Uood of an iiadividual, howe^te 
gwk$; iiriiniatiag a threat, Ihat ba^ ooodw^t vifKnk 
this ^Qeasiofi, wMld nark her fiEube through life : 
denring^ her to i^ittidraw her adrertisanefitb; Bay- 
ing, he wouidabide his trial at tibe assisBesof Ciork 
*-*-hoasting his tnfluenoe in the city in wUch he 
Uiced — ^thanktngOod he stands as high asany man 
in the regards of ridi and poQX'-'--ofwhkii the in;- 
^effcacy of her present and former rewardu mtsrt 
Qonvinee her. He thought, I suppose, that an 
mterval of two years, during ivhich be had bedn 
sn Qutiaw, and had resided among his friaidd, had 
brodgbt the public mind to such a state of hMoor- 
able sjfmpaiGhy in his fiivonr, as woidd leave any 
ferm of trial perfectly safe. After this he thought 
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proper to appear^ and the oudawry nvas revened 
without opposition by counsel for the pros^cntion f 
because their object was not to take any judgment 
of outlawry, upon which he migfatbe executed; but 
to admit him to plead to the charge, and take his 
trial by a jury of his country. He pleaded to that 
indictment in the Court above, and accordingly he 
now stands at the bar of this Court for the purpose 
of trial. The puMkity of his living in this city, of 
his going to festivals and entertainments, during 
the coarse of two years^ did impress the minds of 
the friends of this unhappy lady, with such a 
despair of obtaining public justice, that they did 
struggle hard; not^ as it is said, to try the offence 
by a foreign jury ; but, to try the offence at a dis- 
tant place in the capital, where the authority of the 
Court might keep public justice in some sort of 
countenance. That application was refused : and 
justly did you, my Lord, and the learned judges, 
your brethren, ground yourselves upon the reason 
which you gave '' We will not,*' said youi ^^give 
a judicial sanction to a reproach of such a scan* 
dakius atrocity upon any county in the Iand> 
much less upon the second city in it." — '' I do 
remember," said one of you, ''a case,' which hap- 
pened not twenty years since. A similar crime 
was committed on two young women of the name 
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«f Kennedy ; it was actanlly necewury to giiwrd 
them through two counties with a military force 
as they went to prosecute ; that mean and odious 
bias, that the dregs of every community wiU feel 
by natural sympathy with every thing base, was in 
fiivour of the prisoners. Every means used to try 
and baffle justice, by practising upon the modesty 
and constancy of the prosecutrixes, and their 
fdends: but the infatuated populace, that had 
assembled together to celebrate the triumph of an 
acquittal, were the unvrilling spectators of the vin- 
dication of the law. The Court recollected, that 
particular respect is due to the female, who nobly 
comes forward to vindi^e the law, and gives pro-> 
taction to her sex. The jury remembered whi«t 
they owed to their oaths, to their families, to their 
country. They felt as became the fath^ of fa* 
milies; and foresaw what the hideous consequence 
would be of impui^Hy^ in a case of manifest guilt 
They pronounced that verdict which saved^their 
characters; and the offenders were executed/' I am 
gkd that the Court of King's Bench did not yield 
to the despair which had taken place in the minds 
of those who were anxious to bring the prosecution 
forward. I am glad the prisoner was sent to this 
bar, in order that you may decide upon it. I have 
stated to you, gentlemen of the jury^ the fitcts that 



t omceive meterid — I haVe ststed that It was ni^ 
cessftry, and my duty as counsel for the Crowoy 
to give you atl exact idea of the nature of the 
6ffence^ of the evidence^ and of the law; that you 
may be enabled to combine' the Tiiide case toge- 
ther^ and to fironoance such a ver^t as shall 
ftirly decide the question^ which you are sworn to 
try^ between tibe prisoner and (he public. Any 
tibing I say^ either as to tiie feot^ or as to the lawy 
ought not to attract any thing niore than ba^e^ 
attention for a sii^e moment It should make no^ 
impression upon yotlr belief^ unless confirmed by 
credible evidence. I am merely stating fkets £pbm 
instraction; but I' am net a- witness. I am* also 
dMi^ed^ tt^ I told yott, to make 4>bservations ail tH 
Ale hw^ birt'that iis wholly submitted to the Court ; 
to- whicfh it IB your duty, as well &sf mine^ to bow 
wKlfaB b^ebming defefieneeand rtsi^ect. 

9% Ld«d> theprismieris in^itnted as' a principal 
oflfetider^ npdn Ae stiatMe ; and^^thei^fore^ it is 
neeess^ tfadt the jtn^ shall undeMscnd wha6 
MM of cadence is ii«e%ssafy to" sustain Uiat 
diarge. Fortnei'fy there Wfts* a* distinction taken' 
by courts of jnstice between- two speicies of prin- 
cipals: the one a principal at the doing of the 
very act; the other, d principal irithe second de- 
gree, who was then' consid^y^d a^an accesisary at 
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the feet: a distinction in point of law^ which, as 
Mr. Justice Foster observes, was a great incon** , 
venience in the course and order of proceeding 
against accomplices in felony; tending, as it 
plainly did, to the total obstruction of justice in 
many cases, and to great delay in others ; and 
which induced the judges, from a principle of 
true political justice, to come into the rule now 
established: ''That all persons present, aiding, 
and abetting, are principals." Mr. Curran then 
proceeded to show, what kind of presence it isj 
that will make a man concurring in the crime, in 
judgment of the law; ''present, aiding, and assist^ 
ing:-' which to explain, he read the words of th* 
last-mentioned writer as follows ; " When the 
law requireth the presence of the accomplice at 
the perpetration of the fact, in order to render him 
a principal, it doth not require a strict, actual^ 
immediate presence; such a presence as would 
make him an eye or ear witness of what passeth/^ 
And then exemplified this in the case that he puts^ 
" Several persons set out together, or in small par- 
ties, upon one common design, be it itiurder> or 
other felony ; or for any other purpose, unkwfiil 
in itself; and each taketh the part assigned him : 
one to commit the &ct, others to watch at proper 
stations, to prelvanta surprise, 6i^favour> if need be^^ 

Y 
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the • eioape . of ti^sei who . are more . immedjutdij) 
Mg^Bg^^ ^9^ vo 80 (pzmMed.tbfefi^^beicoich' 
qittect); in the e^ of <lte Imk, preisieiitiat ib Fw 
]| was inde a cofmaoQ cauae witb: thenw oa^ 
man opei^iediiii lN8.8iiAiOB>. attotta ai\4i^e saM^ 
imtant^ towanfe tbep6aiiMix>mmDR.end::.an4 t^ 
paiteaoh np» took^ t^ea^ !ta)givc^ OQm^qaiiQe, 
encoamgemcnt^ ahdpnateetiQii^ ta tl)e^ii^o][ft gaii^i 
asd tc^'insuie-tt^&^QoceBf oSi theit comiia^ enter^ 
.{mM/' NP&then appHed thift 3te4^ine»t of ik^ law 
t^the case, a;nd said, if. the prii90|i9r a^tb^b» 
jforined^ design of doing the illegal ajQt wit^. whicli 
he is chaiged, naipely^ ninnjng avi^y >irit|k IVL^s 
Pike^ in order to many. her, or defil^ h^; if hj9 
projected the perpetration of. it hy dividifig hi^f 
aeccmpMees in such' maimer, as tlp.jt ea^ miiy 
contribute bis part to its success ; that it was made 
a common cause ; that what ea^ch mAn,did> te^de^ 
to secure the success of .the;camm9n.c^rprise; 
then^eveiry pers^m so acting^alti[ic^g^:npti^^,e.Qr 
ear witness of what was done, yetinblf^Hi^ ey^e^pf the 
law. iS'guiU^. H«^ iis; a prinjcipali an^jpfwis^le 
as such. He^thenU|sustmi^:d^^ 
tftiat mme> fdbo^ guaedat l^r* Peorese-p ,1|^uq|i^; 
others ^uprd^ at^ ^iSb^^at stttUlwa 0A(.th^; ro^; 
oikttn gwrd the bridge; Qlb««ll|]IHnMA 
hoMse>ofV.ttnMaiMojaBt;: Iaii;batvCMlfiJi,«/»M4 
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hot h^esitate to say in p6tiil of Uiw> that thib man 
tfatibndd at th« back door of Mr. Penrose's 
faou^e (sappOBm^ h^ to b^ takto out by \\o*^ 
lehce); this mafi gaaTding oh tUeroad^ and dt the 
brid^l^ nay> the (Ariest that ifmked at Vernoii 
Mbttiit t6 cridbrate the marriag^e^ ytere all a com** 
bitiation of one cmnmon power; acting each mah 
kiihk crtB^bn^ to prbduce die intended effect; and^ 
ta» iitN^b) were all equaify princtpab iii the offehccv 
But in the present case it was not necessary to 
argue upon a constructive presence ; for here was 
ah actual presence: if what he stated shoidd be 
mpported by witness^ there was full ground tb 
c6htihce the jury^ that Sir Hbnry' Hayes was the 
pieMdn tn dfeguiise^ who put her into hisr carriage^ 
wh€^ taken dut of Mr: Penrose^s'; particulariy 
when the ch-cumAanceis cohsidered^ that he went 
to the house in order to identify her person^ for 
that knowledge of her person would have been 
useless^ unless he had been present at the first 
ttikihg of her. If the jury beMeves he was there 
at suchr first taking, he was actually present and 
gttilty. Bat, supposing the jury to doubt^ stiaoj^ 
tti^^ii dttabe nlukt be; yet if there shall be evi^ 
>^ike' «» satitiff them that the prisoner at the 
fkimcS 6f tKe hill; lending to bis hdiise> took her 
ottt^hfe'CaMrifagf^, and ted'herti>tiie house; that 
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is, as to him^ a taking and carrying away^' clearly 
within the statute. There could not be the least' 
doubt, that every step the chaise proceeded from 
Mr. Penrose's to Vernon Mount, every man* vrho 
joined the cavalcade, and became an assistant 
in the project, became a principal in the' entire 
transaction, and guilty of carrying her away, con* 
jary to the statute. In further illustration, he 
supposed this case: a highwayman stops a tra- 
veller, and {proceeds to rob him ; and another comes 
vp to the assistance of that robber; there is not 
ihe least doubt, that the man who joins in the rob*- 
bery a little later, is equally guilty with the formier 
in the eye of the law. He applied this to the 
present case, and proceeded r Thus I have stated 
the nature of the case, and what I conceive to be 
the law touching that case. I know what kind of 
defence may be set up. There are some defences 
which if they can be established clearly, must 
acquit the prisoner. If he did not do this>. if she 
was not taken away,, or if Sir Henry took no 
share in the transaction, there can be no doubt ip 
the case. It will be for your consciences. to say^ 
whether this be a mere t^le of the imagination, 
UBsupported by truth and uncotrroboiated by 
evidence. It is material^ however, to stat% to yoi, 
* that, as Uobn as guiltis onbe established iU' tbe eye 
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o¥tbe.|ft^> nothiii^ tbflit the party can do, can haw 
aiiy flprt.of reUtMspect, so as to purge that eriniir 
iiality, ']£ once completed. It is out of the power 
of tt^ expiring victim of a death'blow^ to give any 
pelease or acquittal to hia murderer; it is out of 
the power of any human creature^ upon whom art 
illegal offence has been committed^ by any act of 
foi]giveness to purge Uiat original guilt; andj 
4)ierefore^ ^semblance of a marris^e il entirety 
mit of the case. In the case of the Misses Ken*- 
Jiedy^ the young ladies had been obliged to submit 
to a miirriage^ and cohabitation for a length of 
time; yet the offenders were most justly con: 
victed^ and suffered death. It is^ therefore^ neCesr 
sary for you to keep gronr minds and understand** 
>ngs so fixed upon the material points of the 
charge^ as that^ in the course of the examination, 
no sidelong view of the subject may mislead or 
divert your attention. The point before you is^ 
whether the crime was once committed ; and if sp^ 
QOthiqg after happening can make any sort of dif- 
ference upon the subject. It has been^ continued 
he, my most anxious wish to abstain^ as far as was 
€0i|sisteT|t with my duty, from every the remotest 
ex^pression of contumely or disrespect tp the un- 
happy prisoner at the bar ; or to ^y or to do. any 
Jhing that might unhinge his min(I pr distract his 
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i^pcdDection^ m> as to diBftble him imn gMa^ hhi 
whole undisturbed reflection to tke <x)nttdefat|eii 
of his defence ; bikit is idso a saered duty^ mhieh 
pfeey man phced in my 8itiiaitu>n owes to public 
justice^ to take care^ under the affectation of false 
humanity, not to suffocate that chafge which iki$ 
his duty to unfold^ nor to frustrate the force ef^hat 
evidence which it is his duty to develdpe. P^fid 
must it be tf^ the counsel, to th^ jury^ and tke 
Court, who are bound by their respective duties ti| 
jMK>secute, to comrict, and to pronounce ; and 4;^ 
draw down the stmke of public justice, even vq^ 
the guilty bead ; but despicably would they aS be^ 
if, instead of surrendering the criminal to the few, 
they could abandon the law to the criminal; H, 
instead of having mercy upon outraged justice and 
injured innocence, they should squand^ theii^dis: 
graceful sympathy upon guilt alone: Ju^cemay 
weep; but she must rtiike, where she ought nM 
to spare. We too ought to lament ; but, nvheh 
we mourn over crimei^, let us take cajr^, that 
there be no crimes pf our own, iipdii wMtil biir 
tears should be shed, prentlemen, you cannot hi^ 
surprised that I hold this language to you. Had 
this case no reference to any (country but ^ur 
own, the extraordinary cii!ieumstances attentdiug 
it, which are known to the whole nation, would 
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iiy also 'ate iopoii ^ou r anotiiir t^mimtif, whit^ 
MnBdir4kie^tthw6f:yoiir legi Yoii'lMmMft 

ignorant of whafsofl of chara^cter i8:gh«n of as 
there ; by what sort of men^ and from what kind 
^meHiw. Idas ! we bme^m power of t^ofitra- 
t^dlk^ 4be itiiel eallimRies th)tt are Ibeire ifeapml 
upon m, in defiaRGe of notmrioas truth, iiifd cif 
ciHdiBon mercy anid humMilfy ; l^ut^ whea we«rl^ 
ttMre <:harged with being a baarbaroas -race -dS 
emag^Sf with wfadai no measurefei cail be held, 
^pdn whose devoted heads k^Malfon can osAy 
jioar 4owA kws of fire, we can easily by our own 
miskK>iiduot luratsh proof that a madi teas wiH- 
lag^belii^may cmtoborate their evidence, and ttthn 
.their falsehdod into truth. O^ce more^ and tdr 
the last time, let ine say to you, you have heard 
the eharge. Bdieve nothing v^^ diy slaiemtet. 
Hear and weigh the evidence. If you doubt its 
trath, aeqiut without hesttatiDii* B)r Me laite 
of every eouatry^ beeause bff those of etiornal jwh 
tice^ doubt and Axi^ttal are syftotiyrteus tenas. 
If, on the otiier btod, the guilt of the prisoner 
shall unhappily be delH*ly praved, ireniember what 
ytm owe to year feme^ ycmr cons^ence, and your 
country. I shall trouble you Ad further, hut shdl 
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call evidence in support of the indictment; andi 
have not a doubt, that there will be such a veidiot 
given, whether of conviction or acquittal, as may 
ber^fter be spoken of without kindling any shame 
^n yoursdv^, or your country/' 

From this period he eontinued in considerable 
inractice in his profession, alternately devoted to 
its duties, and to the enjoyments of society — en- 
joyments, indeed, whidi the business must have 
been very urgent that it could tempt him to rdin- 
^quish* An attention to ihe pleasures, to the ex- 
clusion of the labours of life, has been made ^ 
jconstanterticle of accusation against him> certainly 
not without some ibundation, but o^e to which he 
always gave a most indignant denial. However, 
his notions of industry were very ludicrous. An 
hour to him, was a day to another man ; and in his 
natural ic^pabilities his idleness found a powerful 
auxiliary. A single glance made him master of 
the sufcgect ; and though imagination could not 
supply him fiu^ts, Btiil it very often became a suc- 
cessful substitute for authorities. He told me 
once, in serious r/efutation of what he called the 
professional calumnies on this subject, that he was 
quite as laborious as it was necessary for any Nisji 
Prius advocate to be : "For," said he, with the 



utmort simplicityy ^"^1 always perused my lirMi 
CBjrefuUy when I was concerned for the phiatMr^ 
and it was not necessary to do it for the defend- 
ant^ because you know / could pick up the fads 
from the opposite coumd'o statement.'' This was 
what Curran considered being hborioas; and> t/b 
say the traih, it was at best but an indmtmus 
MBeness. However^ his aatuial genius ne?wde^ 
sorted hiin<>^-the want of legal learning was com- 
, pensated by eloquence/ ingenuity^ atui wit ; and 
if it must be conceded that there were many mea 
as lawyers his superiors^ it may be maintamed, 
with much iilM>re justice^ tlfet there was no one as 
fidtooite his equal. A distinction has^ indeed^ in 
almost all ages and all countries been attempted 
to be drawn^ between the man of doqueace and 
the roan of learning in this profession ; as if it 
were quite impossible for the same perM>n to be 
at once briHiant and profound. The reason of 
this is very obvious. Genius is a gift but sparingly 
bestowed — industry is in the power of every block* 
iiead; and tiherefore it is^ that the multitude are 
interested in detmcting from the exceHenceto 
which they aspire in vain. Pope's learned Ser- 
jeants in Westminster Hall^ who undervdued the 
ieaming^ because they could not rival thje genius 
of Lord Maneiidd^ w^e/ in their own parlance^ 
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Each had a gravity woidd make you split. 
And shook his head at Murray as a wit, 

U i% indeed, & very eaiy^ biit«t tbeimaie thautn 
wtMf mfjmAcutt .metkMid of coadedmvtiMi. flveqr 
iHunvtar can '' Omikt his bad/' and toonftMw 
tte aiieridan'8 Loid Baileigii, it is tbe only ptoof 
ikfe VDUdisafes of his wisdom. Cwran used 40 
icdl 4hase ftttows 'Msgal pearl^Kfirero''^'' Yon 
may aobsenre tfiem/' he woidd say^ ^ tiieir^seads 
ibBMly under water-^lheir ^yes dMit> and an i» 
4ex AoaAing behind them, dispHaytBg the pradae 
dcgfee of their purity and their depth/' Isi Us 
eariy da^ it is indisfrntaUe that bbek^tor leaim- 
in^ was not so much ctilttYated by tfie profession/ 
as it is at present. The PktiiiaflMiit Urns hood. 
A sattt m it was the aAm ef eMry yaun^ banisteris 
anhitkKi ; and to excdm:that assemblyyebqiieai^e 
was much more necessary than learning. Tkb 
consequence was^ that mast laen cakuiat^: io 
shine ia &e coiirts, rather akaed at hmug adwn 
43ates thaa bwyers ; and^ indeed, the very highest' 
forensic elevation too often depended upon fiaii- 
tk$iii importance. Thst day has^ hawerer, now 
pasaod away; and let us hope/ ftat in the laua- 
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infftopendeoce. Hawovfr, it ih n ^r^ . wklbim^ 
tAsnffme, thfii Mr. Gipean twBfi miiwamiiym^ 
doleiit. it J6 quite niponttitertbflit.aiiyjniAo, fvito'. 
htAxnat, at'SoiM time .ov/oyqear^ jdeMleiA>iiin«Ql€ 
Mriautfy to study, ic^sld iiMe ttttamol rhiKMMliiir^ 
liiliMiD abd hkitecoontptMlMicirtg. He^jwasiiJiMft 
•dmiMble ofaflfeocal aehcda^rrrwHh4he wbdeLffMgtt 
itf Si^lirii litemtuBe be .was {lerfecttjr ii(r<piinlflj 
-»4» not only apolce ^^eh lite a mtiv^ f^ fiM 
teiSliar mih weiyy eiriineiit auiiiDr in thiK^ )wi? 
giiqge; aatd he Ind aequiixid a kngvidedgl^ «f 
mam, that entitled hint more to ilhe ehapiotc^r «f 
a niastw than a profident. Hk laf^utim boA 
«i the i^olin and the Tkioaodl^ /n^s 9jdb»i9ahl4> 
a»d itie exquisite eufhooy x>f his settt(3tme0 mny 
perhaps be traced to his inttefatigabJe atfaHltfMi 
to this study. ¥eihal diacordance JOipAiMnitty 
enoi^ ofended tbp ear which iatad habituated 
itoeif to tones of haraiony. He bad fdso ^arbal I 
mwid lat^r call a prop^nsity^ than a liaite for 
fMtey. Whether it resulted fra« an aflenttetifm 
of (mgnlarity, or ftom the sincerity of jii4f«i#n^> 
bwi epnions upon this siilgd»:t alwaj^s strock me 
as «^yL wiM and whimsicai. Thci6 we JPi^nyi 
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peiiniM, ¥iho nmj, remembw his taUe.dM^itaH 
tidMiqpoii'Mflton; aBdIdiooMtocaHiiieai.di8- 
g^rtatioiis, alliRMigli ddtfered in conversation ;. 
becmiM ihmf were literaUy committed to menory. 
It was very «asy^ in vidgar phrase^ to dmw am, 
Atm for the criticism ; and^ to do him justice^ he. 
nefw rafasad acoq^tence. That cadcism. ikaa. 
certainly a fimshed specimen, at once of his, want 
of taste and of his wonderful talents. He hated i 
Miken like one of the inhabitants of his owti ' 
pandemonium. His dioice of a jiubjeet, which 
had so long perplexed the poet^ he thought paea- 
liafly injudicious. '* If the theme was truei" . he 
would say, ^' it ought not to be the topic (tf pro- 
fttne poetry ; and if it was not true, it would he 
▼ery easy to have invented one more interesting." 
He would then ryn throk^ the management of 
the poem, in a strain of alternate ridicule and 
sublimity, tlmt was quite amazing. It was as 
impossible to hear his disbelief that the Ahniglity 
couM wage war upon his angels, without an awliil 
aimiiation ; as it was his description of primitive 
simplicky, without laughter. Adam and Eve he 
certainly treated with very little filial reveceaee. 
However, here I must be understood to repre- 
'sent him rather as criticising the poet, than giv- 
ing his own opinions upon those awfiil sidi^eats. 
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Whatever those opinions wcire^ it \vas not for roe 
to scrutinize ; but it is only an act of strict jusliM 
to bis memory to say; that I never beard from his 
lips an irreverent word against religion. He mm 
far too wise for any such impious merriment. He 
was far too witty to have recourse for riifieiile to 
such solemnities ; and I am convinced^ even if be 
had entertained any doubts upcm the sulgect^ hje 
would have been horror-struck at the thought of 
.^ unfixing fiuth by their communication. Indeed^ 
so little idea had he of any real happiness in this 
worlds without some religious reference to the 
next^ that be bad a two-fold recommendation 
which he advised every young man to ndopt — fiM^ 
to marry a manageable wife ; and next^ if he had 
no religion^ by all means to adopt one. Upon 
this sulgect, w well as upon many others^ the vi- 
lest calumnies were let loose against him; but 
those who invented^ and those who circulated 
such aspersions^ knew him very little. It was the 
pitiful invention of defeated rivahry echoed by the 
gossipping of habitual scandal ; and the misc«aUe 
intellect which could not emulate, resorted to.the 
mean revenge of defamation. But it would .ill 
become the man he honoured with bis friendsbipy 
not to shield him from the heavinjess of such an 
iivputation. His speeches are full of th« most 
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tl: £nr fMof tbimtftai ^lliaifty ivitti t^ Moly 
^nkittt*. Ld; dl«n, ntf flbftiiidd htfnd j^ri^ttihe to 
«aa tte Mliw of GunttA td tlte accfuMed fist of 
ifilMMMy: Hefti ^ptaK^d amiy U ttift tfibanal afonfe 
cbmpttttM eift^r to itft^rrojgafe or 1S6 adjtidge 
fma, aUd'I lAnre no dotibt^ that fbHy and peifecdy 
cDcdd rilay€i att^sied Ms refigtoos fcrith^ if, dnrihg 
hhr life) I had Itcid t^ tohfieiity to inquire it. But 
it hfus-al'rays struck me that those are matters be-* 
tWeen man and hid Creator^ into which an inqui- 
sition is as impudent as it would be Y&in ; and the 
Msttmption of which has been the origih of uti- 
utterttble miscMef^ If Christians did not inter- 
fere with one another upon mysteries; periiaps 
the pktn and indisputaUe essentials of Christia- 
nity * might be more purely practised. But, where 
each-man^ in place of attending to his own salva- 
tlofi, employs his time in erecting some standard 
by which his neighbour's belief is to be adjudged, 
re€»4ifiina%ion too often occupies the pfece of mu- 
tiki forgiveness, and persecution foHowlith'e foot- 
st^ofreligibn, effacing them wi% Mood: On 
|hiii!sulgect, IVfr. Curi^n had ho idea of permitting 
httiHitn interference with regard-to hitinsel^; tirid 
M^ would* never hafe^ thotigh^* of extttMitg 
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H. witti respect to Qtltem. PmvMed. the doe^ 
tfittoGrioStbe Gaspd ware practised; be thoogbl it 
a matteit of veijn littk eoidequeiiiDs in what gaob 
(iMgr. ifraee preacbod. fieligiOB was dhriiie*^-4ts 
Vlwim wme fattman. Tbwe is no dikiibt them 
Wfeie tiines when he was salgect to Ibe most ex^ 
t^m despondeacy; but liie origin of this im 
vii^e^^Roiigh, widiout having reoraiae to anjp 
mysteiHotis inquiries. It was the case with him 
aaiit istwith: every^^reen whose spirits are apt to 
be ocoasionaliy excited— the dq[>ression is at im 
t^rvals in exact propovtioD, lifae a bow over^* 
stiaine4 <&e mind refauces in consequence of tbe 
exeiliMu He was naturally extremdy senaitiw 
V «*rdoMeatic misforianes rendered his home nn*' 
^ happy^^he flew for a kind of refage into pvUic 
Mfe; and the pditical ruin of his country^ leaving 
him without an object of private enjoyment or of 
patriotic hope> flung him upon his own faeart^ 
devDuiring reflections. He was at those times a 
striking instance of his own rennufk upon the dia- 
advantages attendant upon too refined a sensibt- 
fity. '' I>c^nd upon it^ my dear friend/' said be, 
^^ it is a serious nusfortone in life to hav3e« mind 
^mooe sensitive or more cuHivatedihan oobubor**^ 
tnatuialfy elevates its possessor into a region 
which*he must beseemed to find nearby uninkt^^ 
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bkedr' It was a deplorable tiikig to see him iii 
the decline of life, when visited by thisk coiistitu** 
tional melancholy* I have not unfreqiieiltly ac- 
companied him in his walks upon such occstsions, 
almost at the hour of midnight. He had gaxdeni 
attached to the Priory, of which he was partieu*' 
kurly fond: and into these gardens, when 80 
affected, no matter at what hour, be used to ram* 
ble. It was then almost impossible to divert his 
mind from themes of sadness. The gloom of his 
own thoughts discoloured every thing, and from 
calamity to calamity he would wander on, seeing 
in the future nothing for hope, and in the past 
nothing but disappointment — You could not re* 
cognise in him the same creature, who but an 
hour preceding had '' set the table in a roar" — > 
his gibes, his merriment, his flashes of wit were 
all extinguished. He had a favourite little daugh- 
ter, who was a sort of musical prodigy. She had 
died at the age of twelve, and he had her buried 
in the midst of a small grove just adjoining this 
garden. A little rustic memorial was raised over 
her, and often and often have I seen him, the tears 
'^channg each other" down his cheeks, ptHOt.to 
bis daughter's monument, and '^ wish to be witii 
her and at rest." Such at times was thei maii 
J>efore whose. very look, not merdy gravity but 
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ndaess has often vanished — who has gpven birth 
to more enjoyment^ and uttered more wit^ than^ 
perhaps^ any of his contemporaries in any country 
—who had in him materials for social happiness^ 
such as we cannot hope again to see combined in 
any one ; and whose death has cast, I fear, a per- 
manent eclipse upon the festivities of his circle. 
Yet even these melancholy hours were not with- 
out their moral. They proved the nothingness 
of this world's gifts — the worse than inutility of 
this world's attainments — they forced the mind 
into involuntary reflection — they showed a fellow- 
creature enriched with the finest natural endow- 
ments, having acquired the most extensive repu- 
tation, without a pecuniary want or a professional 
rival; yet weighed down with a constitutional 
depression that left the poorest wealth)', and the 
humblest happy in the comparison. Nor were 
they without a kind of mournful interest — ^he 
spoke as under such circumstances no human be- 
ing but himself could have spoken — his mind was 
so very strangely constituted — such an odd medley 
of the romantic and the humorous — now soaring 
into regions of light and sublimity for illustrations, 
and now burrowing under ground for such ludi- 
crous and whimsical examples— ^drawing the most 
istirange inferences from causes so remote, andac- 
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eompanied at times 'With gefiftvres so caanic^ timt 
the smfle and the tear often irresistildy met dur- 
ing (hereckifl. Perhaps^ dfber one of tiiose scenes 
€Jf misery/ nvften -he had waUced himself tived^ an4 
wept himself tearless^ he would again return into 
the house, where the picture of some friend^ or the 
contingency of some accident^ recalling an early 
or festive association^ would hurry him into the 
very extreme of cheerfulness ! His spirits rose— 
his wit returned — ^the jest, and the tale, and the 
anecdote pushed each other aside ia an almost 
endless variety, and day dawned upom him, the 
happiest, the pleasantest, and the most fascinating 
of companions. The friends whom he admitted 
to an intimacy may perhaps recognise him^ even 
in this hurried sketch, as he has often appeared 
to them in the hospitalities of the Pribry : — ^but, 
alas ! — ^thelook all-eloquent — the eye of fire — the 
tongue of harmony — the exquisite address that 
gave a charm^ to every thing, and spell-bound those 
Vfho heard him, are gone for ever ! 

In order, rather tiiat as much as possible of 
him should be preserved, than that they ^ould 
be ccmsidered as ostentatiously put forward, i 
have collected the following fragments (rf his 
poetry. They were written, it is true, nuwrc i« 
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ft^Wflifttiieirf; iban feme ; but every thing left by 
mdk ]a mmj no matter what may be its 0ierit> 
4e8€ii?ves care m a curiosity. During his lighter 
houm^ he was fond of employing himself in this 
Idborious tr^iiig^ not wishing^ as he said^ like 
Judge BI&€kstQiie> i^ take leave of the Muses un*^ 
til he ondd be said to have formed some acquaint^ 
ance wi& them. Such little efforts gave him the 
i|{qp€$u*ance of business and the rdJaxsltion of idle- 
ness ; and when he could not bring his mind to 
any serious study^ be was willing to do any thing 
^^alj^r than it should be supposed he was doing 
nothing. There is do doubt^ however^ that if 
froQi his early years he had joiade poetry his pro^ 
fession, for such^ from modern copyrights^ it may 
almost be called, he wouM have risen to very con^ 
.8id^!9ble eminence. I think no persbn who pe^ 
ruses his speeches with attention will feel disposed 
to deny that he had the genuine elements of 
poetry in his mind — the fire, the energy, the wild* 
'[ ness of imagination— -the os magna soniturum, 
and all tll^ requisites which criticism requires in 
the character. These are selected from a great 
many ; and no matter what may be their intrinsic 
merit, the composition of them had, no doubt, its 
use in matters of more importance. There are 
few studies which give the orator a greater eo* 
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piousness^ and at the same'time a greater felicity 
of phrase^ than poetry. To suit the rhyme or 
harmonize the metre/ requites not mer^ely gentul» 
but industry ; and the variety of words which 
must necessarily be rejected^ gives at onte a fa- 
miliarity with the language, and a fastidicfUsnelSHs 
in the use of it. Thus, it is a truth that many 
who have raised the greatest name in eloquence^ 
commenced their career by the study of the 
Muses. Cicero himself did not disdain to ht then* 
votary, and in more modern times we find the 
names of Chatham, Fox, Lord Mansfield, and a 
number of other equally successful orators court- 
ing their inspiration. In this point of view it is, 
rather than as soliciting for him tiie name of a 
poet, that I have committed the following frauds 
upon the album of some feir one, now perhs^ps, 
like Waller's Sacharissa, grown too old for 
poetry, 

THE PLATE-WARMER. 

In days of yore, when mighty Jove 
With bouadless sway rul'd all above, . 
He sometimes chanc*d abroad to rpam 
For comforts often miss'd at home : 
For Juno, though a loving wife, 
Tet lov'd the din of household strife ; 
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Like her own peadocks, proud and shrill, 

She fore'd him oft against his wUl, 

Hen-peck'd and over-match 'd, to fly, 

Leaving her empress of the sky, 

And hoping on bur earth to find 

Some fair, less vocd aiid more kind. 

But soon the sire of men and gods 

Grew weary of our low abodes ; 

Tir'd with his calendar of saints, 

Their squalling loves, their dire complaints, 

For queen's themselves, when queens are frail, 

And forced for jus test cause, to rail. 

To find themselves at last betray'd. 

Will scold just like a lady's maid ; 

And thus poor Jove again is driv'n, 

O sad resource ! again to heav'n. 

Downcast and surfeited with freaks. 

The cropsick ThundVer upward sneaks, 

More like a loser than a winner, 

And almost like an eaithly sinner : 

Half quench'd the lustre of his eyes. 

And lank the curl that shakes the skies ; 

His doublet button'd to his chin. 

Hides the torn tucker folded in. 

Scarce well resolv'd to go or stay, 

He Onward takes his lingering way. 

For well he knows the bed of roses 

On which great Juno's mate reposes. 

At length to heaven s high portal come. 

No smile, no squeeze, to welcome home, 

With nose uptoss'd and bitter sneer, 

S^ie scowls upon her patient dear : 

From morn till noon, from noon till night, 

Twas still a lecture to the wight ; 

z 3 
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And yet the momingy footh to say. 
Was for the mildeat of the day; 
F(Mr in those repons of the sl^y^ 
The goddesses, are rather shy 
To beard the nipping early airs. 
And therefore come not sooii down sts^rs^ 
But, snugly wrapped, sit up i^nd ^ad. 
Or take their chocolate in bed. 
So Jove his breakfast took in quiet. 
Looks there might be, but yet no riot ; 
And had good store of lisfners come. 
It might have been no silent room; 
But shcj^ like our theatric wenches, 
Lov'd not to play to empty benches. 
Her brows close met in hostile form, 
She heaves the symptoms of the sto^m; 
But yet tb^ storm itself repress'd, 
Labours prelusive in her breast, 
Heserv*d as music fpr that hour 
When every male and female pow'r 
Should crowd the festive board around, 
With nectar and ambrosia crowp'd, 
. }n wreathed smiles and garlands dres/d, 
With Jove to share the generous feast. 
Twas then the snowy-elbow'd queen 
Drew forth the stores of rage and spleen ; 
•Twas then the gathered storm she sped 
Full-levell'd at the ThundVer's head : 
In descant dire she chanted o*er 
The tale so pften told before ; 
His graceless gambols here on earth. 
The secret meeting, secret Inrth ; 
His country freaks in dells and valleys. 
In town, o'er Strandf and Cranbourne Alleys, ; 
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Here lifts bis bin^lar faaadt the hleby 

These soranbles througbthe peasanlfs th»tch : 

When sadi a prowling fox gels loose, 

What honest man eaa keep his goose? 

Nor was the Theban feat untold. 

Trinoctial feat so fam*d of old; 

When Night the pandar vigil kept, 

And Phoebus snored as if he'd slept. 

And then Europa, bateftil name ! 

A god, a bull ! O fie lor shame ! 

When vagrant love can cost so dear, 

No wonder weVe no nursery here ; 

No wonder, when imperial Jove 

Can meanly hunt eaeh paltry love, 

Sometimes on land, sometimes on water. 

With this man's wife and that man's daughter, 

If I must wear a matron willow^ 

And lonely press a barren pillow. 

When Leda, too, thought iit to wander, 

She found her paramour a gander; 

And did his godship mount the nest. 

And take his turn to hatch and rest 1 

And did he purvey for their food, 

And mince it for their odious brood? — 

The eagle wink'd and droop*d his wing, 

Scarce to the dusky bolt could cling. 

And look'd as if he thought bis lord 

A captain with a wooden sword ; 

While Juno's bird display*d on high 

The thousand eyes of jesdousy, 

Hermes look'd arch, and Venus leer'd, 

Minerva bridled, Momus sneer*d ; 

Poor Hebe tremM^ed, simple lass. 

And split the wine, and broke the glass. 

z4 
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Jove felt the weather rather rough, 

And thought long since't had blown enov^h. 

His knife and fork unu8*d, were cross'd. 

His temper and his dinner lost; 

For ere the vesper peal was done, 

The viands were as cold as stone. 

This Venus saw, and griev'd to see ; 

For though she thought Jovejrather free. 

Yet at his idle pranks she smiFd, 

As wanderings of a beast beguiled ; 

Nor wondered if astray he run, 

For well she knew her scape-grace so^ ; 

And who can hope his way to find, 

When blind, and guided by the blind ? 

Her finger to her brow she brought, 

And gently touch'd the source of thought, 

The unseen fountain of the brain. 

Where Fancy breeds her shadowy train : 

The vows that ever were to last, 

But wither ere the lip they've pass'd ; 

The secret hope, the.secret fear. 

That heaves the sigh, or prompts the tear ; 

The ready turn, the quick disguise, 

That cheats the lover's watchful eyes : 

So from the rock, the sprc'rer's w^d 

The gushing waters can command : 

So quickly started from the miud 

The lucky thought she wish'd to find. 

Her mantle round her then she threw, 

Of twilight made, of modest hue : 

The warp by mother Night was spun 

And shot athwart with beams of sun, 

put beams first drawn through murky air, 

To spurge the gloss and dim the glare ; 
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Thus gifted with a double charm, 
Like love, 'twas secret and 'twas warm ; 
It was the very same she wore 
On Simois' banks, when, long before, 
The sage Anchises form'd the plan 
Of that so grave and godlike man. 
Whose* fame o^ertop'd the topmost star. 
For arts of peace and deeds of war; 
So fam'd for fighting and for praying. 
For courting warm and cool betraying ; 
Who shbw'd poor Dido all on fire, 
That Cyprus was not far from Tyre ; 
The founder of Hesperian hopes. 
Sire of her demi-gods and popes. 

And now her car the Paphian queen 
Ascends, her car of sea-bright green. 
Her Graces dim, with golden locks. 
Sat smiling on the dicky-box. 
While Cupid wantons with a sparrow 
That perch'd upon the urchin's arrow. 
She gave the word, and through the sky 
-Her doves th' according pinions ply ; 
As bounding thought, as glancing light, 
So swift they wing their giddy flight ; 
They pass the Wain, they pass the sun, 
The comet's burning train they shun ; 
Lightly they skim the o<^ean vast, i 

And tQuch theLemnian isle at last. 
Here Venus checks their winged speed, 
And sets them free to rest or feed, 
She bids her Graces sport the while. 
Or pick sweet posies round the isle, 
But cautions them against mishaps, 
For Lemnos is the isle of traps ; 
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Beware die lure of vulgar toys. 

And fly fiom bulk and shepherd boys, 

A cloud of smoke that climbs the sky^ 
Bespeaks the forge of Vulcan nigh : 
Thither her way the goddess bends. 
Her darling son her steps attends. 
Led by the sigh that zephyr breathes^v 
That round her roseate neck he wreathes. 
The plastic god of fire is found. 
His various labours scattered round ; 
Unfinished bars, and bolts, and portals. 
Cages for gpds, and chains for mortals : 
*Twas iron work upon commission* 
For a romance's first edition. 
Soon as the beauteous queen he spied, 
A sting of love, a sting of pride, 
A pang of shame, of faith betray'd. 
By turns his labouring breast invade; 
But Venus quell'd tiiem with a smile 
That might a wiser god beguile ; 
Twas mixed with shame, 'twas mixed with love. 
To mix it with a blush she strove. 
With hobbling steps he comes to greet 
The faithless guest with welcome meet: 
Pyracmon saw the vanquish'd god. 
And gives to Steropes the nod ; 
He winks to Brontes, as to say, 
We may be just as well away, 
They've got some iron in the fire :«-> 
So all three modestly retire, 

" And how, sweet Venus, tell,'' he cries, 
'* What cause has brought thee from the skies ? 
Why leave the seat of mighty Jove ? 
Alas ! I fear it was not love. 
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What daim to love could Vuloan boast, i 

M outcast OH; an ei^la coasty> 

Condema'd in this scqueater'd isle, 

To sink beneath unseesdy toU ? 

Tis not for me to lead the war» 

Or guide the day's refulgent car; 

Tis notfior me the dance to tmne ; 

Tis not for me to court the Nine;. 

No vision whispers to my dream ; 

No muse inspires my wakeful theme ; 

No string req^nsive to my art. 

Gives the sweet note that thrills the heart; 

The present is with gloom o'ercast. 

And sadness feeds upon the past. 

Say then ; for, ah ! it can't be love. 

What cause has brought thee from above T 

So spoke the god in jealous mood ; ^ 

The wily goddess thus pursued : 

** And canst thou, Vulcau, thus decline 

The meeds of praise so justly thine? 

To whom, the iav'rite son of heav'n, 

The mystic powers of fire are glv'n: 

That fire that feeds the star of night. 

And fills the solar beam with light ; 

That bids the stream of life to glow 

Through air, o'er earth, and depths bdow : 

Thou deig^iestnot to court the Nine,. 

Nor yet the mazy dance to twine ; 

But these light gifts of verse and song 

To humbler natures must belong : 

Behold yon oak that seems to reign 

The monarch of the subject plain ; 

No flowers beneath his arms are found 

To bloom and fling their fragrance round ; 
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Abash'd in bis overwhelming sbade. 

Their scents must die, their leaves must Me. 

Thou dost not love through wastes of war 

Headlong to drive th' ensanguined car^ 

That sweeps whole millions to the grave; 

Thme is the nobler art to save : 

Form'd by thy band, the temper'd shield 

Safe brings the warrior from the field ; 

Ah ! couldst thou but thy mother see, 

Her ev'ry thought attached to thee ! 

Not the light love that lives a day, 

Whicb its own sighs can blow away, 

But fix'd, and fervent in her breast. 

The wish to make the blesser blest. 

Then give thy splendid lot its due, 

And view thyself as others view. 

Great sure thou art, when from above '"^ 

I come a supplicant from Jove ; 

For Jove himself laments, like thee, 

To find no fate from suffering free : 

Dire is the strife when Juno rails. 

And fierce the din bis ear assails ; 

In vain the festive board is crown'd, 

No joys at that sad board are found ; 

And when the storm is spent at last, 

The dinner's cold, and Jove must fast. 

Couldst thou not then with skill divine, 

For ev'ry cunning art is thine, 

Contrive some spring, some potent chain, 

That might an angry tongue restrain. 

Or find, at least, some mystic charm, 

To keep the sulTrer's viands warm ? 

Sbould great success thy toils befriend, 

What glory must the deed attend, 
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What joy through ail the realius above. 

What high rewards from gratefulJore ! 

How bless'd ! couldl behold thee rise 

To thy lost station in the skies ( 

How sweet ! should vows thou maysthave thought. 

Or lightly kept, or soon forgot. 

Which wayward fates had seem'd to sever, , 

Those knots retie, and bind for ever!'' 

She said, and sigh'd, or seem'd to sigh, 
And downward cast her conscious eye. 
To leave the god more free 4,0 gaze : — 
Who can withstand the voice of praise ? 
By beauty charmed, by flattery won. 
Each doubt, each jealous fear is gone ; 
No more was bow*d his anxious head, 
His heart was cheer'd, he smiFd and said : 
" And couldst thou vaiilly hope to find 
A pow*r that female tongue can bind ? 
Sweet friend ! 'twere easier far to drain 
The waters from th* unruly main. 
Or quench the stars, or bid the sun 
No more his destin'd courses run. 
By laws as old as earth or ocean. 
That tongue is a perpetual motion, 
Which marks the longitude of speech ; 
To curb its force no power can reach ; 
Its privilege is rais'd above 
The sceptre of imperial Jove, 
Tliine other wish, some mystic charm 
To keep the sufFVer's viands warm, 
I know no interdict of fate. 
Which says that art mayn*t warm a plate. 
The model, too, I've got for that, 
I take it from thy gipsy hat; 
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I saw thee thudnng &tt tbe past, 
I saw tlriiie eye-beam upward cast, 
I saw the concare catch the ray, 
And turn its course another way; 
Reflected back upon thy cheek, 
It glow*d upon the dimple tletk.^ 

The willing task was soon begnni 
And soon the grateful labour done : 
The ore, obedient to his hand. 
Assumes a shape to his command ; 
The tripod base stands firm below^ 
The buniish*d sides ascending grow ; 
Divisions apt th' interior bound. 
With vaulted roof the top is crowned. 
The artist, amorous and vain, 
Delights the structure to explain ; 
To show how rays converging meet, 
And light is gathered into heat. 
Within its verge he flings a rose, 
Behold how fresh and fair it glows ; 
O'erpower'd by heat, now see it waste. 
Like vanish'd love its fragrance past ! 
Pl^as*d with the gift, the Paphian queen 
Remounts her car of sea-bright green ; 
The gloomy god desponding sighs, 
To see her car ascend the skies, 
And strains its lessening form to trace. 
Till sight is lost in misty space. 
Then sullen yields his clouded brain 
To converse with habitual pain. 

The goddess now arriv'd above, 
Displays the shining*gift of love. 
And shows fair Hebe how to lay 
The plates of gold in order gay. 
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The gods and goddesses ftdndie 

l^e labour of the god of 6re, 

And give it a faigh-soimding luune, 

Such as might hand it down to fome^ ' 

If 'twere to us, weak mortals^ giv'n 

To know the names of things in hear^n ; 

But on ei»r sublunary' earth 

We have bo words of noble birth. 

And e*en our bards, in loftiest lays. 

Must use the populace of phrase. 

However caird it may have been, 

For many a circling year 'twas seen 

To glkter at each rich repast. 

As long as beav'n was doom'd to last 

But faithless lord — and angry wife — 

Repeated faults'—rekindled strife— 

Abandoned all domestic cares—* 

To ruin sunk their own affairs — 

Th* immortals quit the troubled sky. 

And down for rest and shelter fly : 

Some seek the plains, and some the woods, 

And some the brink of foaming floods ; 

Venus, from grief, religious grown, 

Soidows a meeting-house in town ; 

And Hermes fills the shop next door. 

With drugs far-brought, a healthful store ! 

What fate the Graces fair befel, 

The muse has learned, but will not tell. 

To try and make affliction sweeter, 

Momus descends and lives with Peter: 

Though scarcely seen th' external ray. 

With Peter all within is day ; 

For there the lamp, by nature giv'n. 

Was fed by sacred oil from heav'n. 
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Condemned a learned rod to rule, 
Minerva keeps a Sunday-school. 
With happier bt, the god of day 
To Brighton wings his minstrel way ; 
There come, a master-touch he flings, 
With flying hand, across the strings ; 
Sweet flow the accents, soft and clear. 
And strike upon a kmdred ear ; . 
Admitted 9pon a^ welcome guest. 
The god partakes the royal feast, 
Pleas*d to escape the vulgar throng. 
And find a judge of sense and song. 

Meantime, from Jove's high tenement. 
To auction every thing is sent ; 
O grief! to auction here below ! 
Tlie gazing crowd admire the show ; 
Celestial beds, imperial screens. 
Busts, pictures, lustres, bright tureens. 
With kindling zeal the bidders vie. 
The dupe is spurred by puffers sly, 
And many a splendid prize knock'd down> 
Is sent .to many a part of town ; 
Bat all that's most divinely great 

Is borne to 's, in — — Street ; 

Th* enraptured owner loves to trace 
Each prototype of heav nly grace. 
In ev'ry utensil can find 
Expression, gesture, action, mind ; 
Now bums with gen'rous zeal to teach 
That lore which he alone can reach, 
And gets, lest pigmy words might flag, 
A glossary from Brobdignag; 
To teach in prose, or chant in rhyme. 
Of furniture the true sublime. 
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And teach the raTished world the.ndes 
For casting' pans and building schools. 
Poor Vulcan*8 gift, among the rest, 
Is sold, and decks a mortars feast, 
Bought by a goodly Alderman, 
Who lov*d his plate, and lov*d his can ; 
And when the feast his worship slew, 
His lady sold it to ia Jew.. 
From him, by various chances cast. 
Long time from hand to hand it past : — 
To tell them all would but prolong 
The lingering of a.tiresome song ; 
Yet still it look*d as good as new. 
The wearing prov'd the fabric true ; 
Now mine, perhaps, by Fate's decree. 

Dear Lady R , I send it thee ; 

And when the giver's days are told. 
And when his ashes shall be cold, 
May it retain its pristine charm. 
And keep with thee his mem'ry warm I 
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Sleep, awhile thy power suspending, 
Weigh not yet my eyelid down. 

For Mem'ry, see ! with eve attending. 
Claims a moment for her own : 

1 know her by her robe of mourning, 
1 know her by her faded light. 

When faithful with the gloom returning, 
She comes to bid a sad good-night. 
A A 



p I let me hMf y lUUi boiaiif im^ 
While 9be ^iglui o'eir time tkAt^'|Mii«C!3 

0! let me wee)^, w^^ <h^ i« ^Bng 
Of joys that pmcl, and ^gf tfaait livt^ 

And now, Q Sleep^ wl^le gvief is ^tarauopdaii^ 

. Let thy balta sweet pes^cef restore ; 

While fearful Hope through tears i$ bemiiig^ 
Soothe to rest that wakef* ilor more. 



1?HE GRpN SPOT THAT BLQOMS ON Tftii, 
DESERT OF LIFE. 

p*B|i the desert pf life Tf here ypu vainly pursuVl 

Those phantoms qf hope which th^ir promise di^owii, 
Have ypu ^'er met soine spirit divinely endu'd. 

That so kindly could i;ay» You ^pn*t i^uflfer alone ? 
And however your fate may have smiPfl or have frown*dj. 

Will she deign still to share as t^e friend and the wife ? . 
Then make her the pulse of yoyr heart, for you*ve found 

The green spot that blooms p*er the desert of life. 

Does she ioye to recal the past mpQieiits so dear. 
When the sweet pledge of faith Tf as cpnfidingly giv*n, 

When the lip spoke in voice of affection sincere^ ' ' 
And the vow waf exchanged and recprded hi hetfu I 

Poes she wish to rebind ^hat ahready was bbund. 
And draw closer the claim of the friend and the wife I 
Ilien malii; &c. '• • ' 
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'^JlITTEN IMPROMPTU OK THE MARBLE PILLAR AT ' 
BaVLOGNE, AFT^ NAPOLEiON,6 FALL. 

When Ambition attains its desire, 
Ht)w Fortune must smile at the joke ! 

You rojse in a.pijl^y offire- 
You sunkiif a pillar of/smpke« * aJV 

T^he ^ip^ was do^ arrived wli^en MnCtirn^ 
was tQ rpsign for tbe juiicial rol;>e, t^ gs>wn, whklf 
for so manjf yea^s b,e h^d wor^ witi}t d^g^y 1^ 
himself^ with advantagiB to his flients^ and wHb 
Ijpnour to the country. This a^pQij^hpent to ^. 
seat m th.^ RpUs^ unfoi^uaately originated ^disr 
agreement between him and ^r^Qeo^^Jf^" 
sonby, th^ bead of the party with which be haid 
so long apd so iaithfuUj acted. Th^ Sfclsyve^p 
^mply these: — In order to pqr^^ade ^if il^ic|ia§I 
Souths the then IVf aster of |he RalJs^ to resign^ it 
was necessary pot onjty to pen^ip^ j^/se{^ . but 
also his four inferior qfficef$. Ttijs ]^r. P^spnby 
guaranteed upon tke p^rt of ^i^r^menl— 4^ 
Administration was short-lived — fji^^y eitl^er iipuf- 
gcrt, 9V neglected to grant the p^s}oiji)S, an^ ftft«r 
their f e^igimtion bad the i^pd^ty i^ ^^.ec^ tb^t 
lyir. Curran would defray the ^gbt hi^ndired a, 
year, to whicl} amoMnt^Uljef tbeii: def^igp w tbeir 
aa2 
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indolence had caused a deficiency. Mr. Carran^ 
of course^ refused^ and Mr.Ponsonby ym& obliged 
to make his engagements good out of his own pri- 
vate fortune^ or rather out of the four thousand a 
year pension^ to which his six months' GhanceOor- 
ship entitled him^ from the country. Such an 
frisk ay was immediately raised by the Ponsonby 
partizans against Mr. Curran^ that one would 
imagine his appointment was a mere eleemosy* 
nary gift granted out of their great bounty, and 
not the trifling reward of many a long year's toil- 
some fidelity. It is no exaggeration to say, that 
of the entire party there was no man who brought 
more talent to the cause, exerted it more zealously^^ 
or incurred more personal hazard and professional 
loss, than did Mr. Curran by his political consists 
ency. Tor a long time he despised too much the 
clamour which had been raised, to condescend to 
reply. At length, however, he addressed a letter 
to Mr, Grattan on the subject, which was never 
fmswered, for the best of all reasons, because it 
was unanswerable. The defence was very sim- 
ple. In 1789, a party was formed, by whom it 
was agreed, that if ever they attained office, Mr. 
Ponsonby was to have the first and Mr. Curran 
the second place in professional advancement. 
Currfin acted ably and honestly. The time came, 
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Mr.Ponaonby got the ChanceHorsUp without a 
shiUing personal expense. Curran was promised 
the next, the Attorney Generalship — ^he did not 
get it — but after the most vexatious delays^ he ms 
thnist upon the Equity Bench^ nolens, vaUns; a 
situation for which he was altogether unfit. Such 
an appointment was very far from being any fair 
return to him, and was both an insult and an in^ 
jury to the nation. In the letter alluded to, in- 
deed^ Mr. Curran has had the candour to confess 
his own incompetency, while he naturally com* 
plains of the broken faith which thus exposed it 
to the profession. '^ As to the place itself," says 
he, '^it was the last I should have chosen; it im- 
posed upon me a change of all my habits of life — 
it forced my mind into a new course of thinking, 
and into new modes of labour, and that increased 
labour — it removed me from that intellectual ex- 
ercise which custom and temper had rendered 
easy and pleasant ; it excluded me from the en- 
joyment of the honest gratification of an oificiai 
share of an Administration which I then thought 
would have consisted principally, if not altogether, 
of the tried friends of Ireland. When the party 
with which I had acted so fairly, had, after so long 
a proscription, come at last to their natural place, 
I did not expect to have been stuck into a window, 
aa3 
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a Spectator of the proceasion. From the stetion 
which I then hdd at the bar^ to accept the neu^ 
Inlized situation of die^Rdk^ A^eared to tne a 
descent and not an devtttion. It had no allure*- 
■lent of wealth ; for^ diminished as my income had 
lieen by the most remorseless persecution for years> 
by which I was made to expiate the crime of not 
being an alien to my country by birth or by trea- 
chery^ it was still abundant when compared with 
my occasions^ and was likely to continue so as 
long as those occasions should last/' Such was 
the place to which Mr.Curran was appointed^ and 
for which judicial exposure it was expected he 
should pay eight hundred pounds a year^ \Vhich 
Mr. Ponsonby bad promised should be defrayed 
by the pension list^ and even concerning which 
stipulation he had not previously consulted Mr. 
Curran. In truths it was not necessary^ for Mr. 
Curran had as little to say to the transaction as 
any other man in the community. His letter is 
simple and satisfactory. There is a passage in it 
so exci^edingly characteristic/ that I need offer no 
excuse for quoting it^ particularly as the letfielr it- 
self was only printed for private circulation^ land 
is therefore difficult of access. It is inifeed a com- 
pendium Of the entire defence^ and 19 expr<Med 
in'a dtriiin of bitter jocalarfty, to vrhich, when 
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lUttivin bid >»cottise^ he wis as ficr q« pwtSH^ 
fMm any Hiing likie good haiiKmr. Hem sup^ 
po$iQg.<^n^ )l)f Hie party to ha^re prqfHMsed to him 
tbe affice I tinUer &e cofUdltiona to Whieh tfa(ey pr^ 
tiendad lie 'should have ^EMH»d^. '^^ They wmM 
•peak to ioB^.l suppose/^ says he^ '*t»^M^ 
in the ftAowin^ maniiseri^^Sir, yoa hie^rejenteMd 
many years ago ihtb a compact^you- faiiffe ohf^ 
served it fiiithfully — you suffered deeply by that 
•bsei^vauce.-r-When the time of pe^rmtng It to 
y«m arrired^ it was ratified in London i in SuMtii 
tfto^tlbdlitutionofisomething dse> supposed to be 
a pdrforiaant^e^ was adopted without yotu? prtviiy 
or consent ; the substitution too was acccnnpanied 
by collateral circumstances of much humiliation 
«tnd ^i$respecC towards you. By uiiforeseen events 
t^t $uhstitation has been attended with sone^ie^- 
cuniary dratrges ; it is hoped, that> havii^sopa^ 
iiemtly bornls'this, you will teke it cumanere,* and 
not tl^k: It unreasonable to defray those iDcidenbil 
expenses — ^^H is trusted you. will have no.olijectian 
to the Dnode proposed as imconstitutiofnal ok dtt? 
botieurable. Yoii have a judicial office — att:tiHit 
kreqlMV^d of you is> to accept a lease of thai oflfee 
from the deputy ifod three inlemroffiiCefS of yovr 
prede^eiMr^ 'at the small rent 1^8002. a yjeaf^'-^f 
4li^s^iWHrltndlonfe> thtf e will be thfrAMMmrtnuB* 
Aa4 
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bearer^ tiftstaS, and crier Qf your court. As the 
rent must be for their lives^ you will see the ne- 
cessity of ensuring your own — or you may re* 
deem the whole for a sum of 80002. if so much 
personal fortune has escaped the wreck to which 
you ^ere exposed by your poKtical fidelity «r-the 
entire emdaments of your office will then be ge- 
•neroHsly left to your disposal." 

He sat upon the Rolls Bench about six years. 
Mr. Ponsonby and he were never after recon- 
cHed ; but on the former gentleman's last illness^ 
Mr. Curran^ who happened to be then in Lon- 
don^ left a card at his house. 

Mr. Curran's place at the Irish Bar has not 
^ven been aj^roached since his departure. There 
is no man^ not. merely next Btm, but near him. I 
have heard the best efforts of the ablest amongst 
them; and though they were brilliant in their 
way^ it wais as the brilliancy of the morning star 
before the sun*beam. One, perhaps^ is witty, 
sarcastic^ argumentative — another, fluent, polish- 
ed, plausible — a third, blunt, vehement, and ener- 
getic — but, there ifi not one like him, at once 
strong, persuasive, witty, eloquent, acute> and 
argumentative, giving to every argument the 
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eharm of his imagery^, and to every image the 
magnificent simjdicity of his manner — ^not one^ 
who^ when he had touched all the chords of pity^ 
eotild so wrinkle up the cheek with laughter^ that 
the yet undried tear was impeded in it progress- 
not one, who^ when be had swept away the heart 
of his hearer^ left at the same time such an im- 
pression upon his memory^ that the judgment on 
reflection rather apjdauded the tribute which at 
the moment of delivery had been extorted from 
the feelings ! Who, at any bar, was ever like him 
at cross-examination P This was considered the 
peculiar forte of one of the present Barons of the 
English Exchequer; but that natural shrewdness 
. did not in him, as it did in Curran, act merely as 
a pioneer for the brilliant and overpowering force 
that was to follow '' The most intricate web/' 
says the learned editor of his Speeches, ''that 
fraud, malice, or corruption ever wove against 
the life, character, or fortune of an individual, he 
could unravel. Let truth and falsehood be ever 
so ingeniously dovetailed into each other, he se- 
parated them with facility. He surveyed his 
ground like a skilful general, marked every avenue 
of approach, knew when to yield or attack, in- 
stantly seized the first inconsistency, and pursued 
his advantage till he completely involved perjury 



in the €0«fuskm of its eootr^udictiras/' His effieti 
9t times wfts electric anil umvecsal, T^.Jim^ 
fml the mob> thejory aiidtbebair^ wei« <^v$^ 
oeited; aod I;<>]?d.Clf:AmdlrhtiGi$df, bis hiiter 
#BM9yj ming ia& tbe judgmeQ^^eiLt to.iresltnin 
lfae.i><^lftr ^nthufiiftsm^ . confessed himself o^ser* 
cmtae by die eloqueooe th«tt bstd^pipduced it. In 
our estimate of him jts a barrister^ we must not 
omit the nobte aoddignified intrepidity with which 
he resisted any judicial encroachment on the pri- 
vileges of the profession, in such instance? ^ 
dock or the dungeon had for .him no terrors^ and 
to his antagonist neither t^nts nor authority 
gave protection. Nor was this spirit the x^b\A 
of any captiousness of disposition. To his fellowr 
labourers at the bar be was all amenity^ but ittost 
particularly to the young and inexperienced. 
There, was no young man of his tinier of any 
promise^ to whom he did not hold out the hand^ 
not only of encouragement^ but of hoq^itriity; 
and so far was be from inducing an ungenero«s 
^y at their expense^ that it would have. bean a 
dangerous experiment in anotherto.have attempt- 
ed, it jn his presence. No. person^ xrho has not 
J>een educated to a ^ profession^ can. estimaite. the 
.vaJtte^ or the almost peculiarity^ of - this, t^it^of 
pfaaracter. .But his was. a mind origiMUy too 
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gmnd to found its distinction on tbe depreciation 
of his infefions ; and were it evsen^nec'e^ary^ llts 
spirit was too lofty to stoop to the expedient. He 
affected n<) importance from the miserable asei^ 
deiit of seniority or station/ and laughed to 069m 
Uie pretensionless Idufiidity that isooght^ like the 
oynic^ an enforced reverence to its rags and its 
dotage; During tlie thirty two years t)f hi^ jwo* 
'fessionanife^ dieire is not on record of him an iin- 
kindness to a junior^ an asperity to asenioi'/an 
undue submission to overweening power, or a )sin- 
gie instance of interested servihty. Sincerdy 
Were it to be wisKedthat all his c6ntem|>drarieshad 
acted towards him with the same generosity which 
he uniformly evinced. But, alas! there 'were 
some who hated him for his talents, some who 
envied him ht his fame ; and mean malignity too 
i^len led them to depreciate the one and utider^ 
mine the other. The fe.uUs and the foibies to 
which the very best are subject/ were in him obr 
served with an eagle's eye, and held with the te- 
nacity of an eagle's grasp. He was doctfas even 
to B,. fault, often rdinqttishing his own fine intei* 
1^ to Very irtferior guidance. Did a casual' in- 
dtscrelion iinse firofn such dodlity ? it was care- 
ttiUy noted down, recalled periodically, and then 
Yeligioiisiy i^turhal to the malignant regisier, to 
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he again decktmed upim, when any Ifuture exhi* 
bition of his^nius provd^ed afresh the hostiJity 
of his enemies. Thus the most unfortunate oc^x 
cnrrence of his Iife> his domestic calamity^ was | 
made the theme of perpetual depreciation, y 
Whereas the &ct was^ that a misguided and 
misjudging friendship forced it into publicity a- 
gainst his own inclination. I have often heard 
him dwell, painfully dwells on the particulars of 
that melancholy transaction, and I can avouch it, 
that no bitterness of recollection ever led him in- 
to an ungenerous reflection even upon those who 
had acted towards him with, at least, the most 
effective hostility. I now take my leave of him 
as a barrister, nor can I do it better than in, let 
me hope, the prophetic words of the anonymous 
editor of his Speeches : '' The Bar of Ireland will 
long hold in affectionate recollection the man who 
always lived in an ingenuous and honourable in- 
tercourse with his competitors for fame, as Cicero 
did with Hortensius— who never, on any occa- 
sion, was frowned by power, or seduced by mean 
ambition, into an abandonment of his client, but 
in every situation ihtrepidly performed the duties 
of an advocate — who, if he had been a man 
' quoquefacinore propems clareBcere/ instead of 
disdaining to acquire honours by means which 
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would have rendered bim unworthy of wearing^ 
thein^ mig^t early in life have attained the proiMt* 
eat jwofessioiml situation — who cherished with the 
kindest notice every appearance of excellence in 
the junior part of the profession — who never oa- 
tentatiouidy displayed his superiority — who^ ean;- 
acious of his grtot talents, bestowed praise whert)- 
ever it was deserved — and was incapable of mean- 
ly detracting from the merit of another to enhance 
his own. They will never forget him who on 
every ocmsion proudly asserted the dignity and 
independence of the advocate^ and never servildty 
surrendered the least privilege of the professioB. 
While his name will live for ever hallowed in Ibe 
grateful remembrance of his country, unless Ae 
heart of man shall become so corrupt and bia 
mind so perverted, ibat public virtue will neitb^r 
be felt nor understood/' 

Alienated from the bustle of the bar, and having 
resigned th^ occupations of the bench, Mr. Car- 
ran's mind began to prey upon itself, and the de- 
jection, to which even his youth had been subject, 
grew with his years into confirmed hypochon- 
driasm. In the autumn of 1816, I accompanied 
him to Cheltenham, for the avowed purpose of 
consulting Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkener on the 
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9tate.of hb health. Mr. Cumn had die higfaese 
peMible opinion of thig gentteman's pijofesiioiial 
abflities^ and indeed he coold not have recolme 
to any one who, both as a friend and aphyridan^ 
IMS. nM>re competent to advise him. Sir Ai^hur 
prtSGribed for him a regimen to which I am afiviid 
he did not very strictly adhere. However^ in the 
luNpitable wdcome of his home, '^ the mind dis^ 
eased'' found at least a temporary remedy. The 
very appearance of friends who were deservedly 
mast dear to him revived his spirits. I remembw 
on the ni^ of our arrival^ the news of the vie^ 
lory at Algiers was just announced at Cheketi*- 
bWiH-^it was of course the universal tc^ic of con- 
versation— rLady F, expatiating on (he barbarl- 
liiis of the pirates with all the feeling natural to a 
good heart and a refined intdlect^ appeved to re- 
gret that the fortificfitions had not been totally ob- 
literated — '^ Ah I my dear Madam/' replied Cur- 
lan, who had been travelling for two days and a 
night without intermission, — '' ah ! my dear Ma- 
dam— -they have had enough of it^sujgkieni unto 
the^Dm^ has been the evil thereof.'^ 

I bad introduced him to two very lovely and 
aceomplished sisters^ who have since gone to in- 
crease the treasures of the East.-^After spending 



%R»Mimlil^ iP: the mrjc^meiitf of ebiiTemdion but 
W^f WflhM^iMiture^^ toe my oW eyes; kitf 

<IH9:«iMt4cli9tifQ'I^^ inffao endcawwed^ with 

a'^nost Itlc(icirou3 gravity^ toi conroBal faiibkigigtiii-i 
ioiftiGcU k^ iuddenljr staged skort-^'"^ CRMeore 
titot |jfeUo9^/ - said he: '^ if you dinediandbreidB- 
fibbed mA htm for ani hundred years, you could 
90fe be intimataf with hiai.-^^-T-^By hedvemi he 
wQlAdn^t even be seen to amile, lest the wodd 
should think he was toofamtiaT v^th hmm^.'* ■ 

Though at the hazard of turning my tohune 
Into a jes<*bpQk^ I cannot' ifefmin fiom giving a 
f0mvfc of his about thi» time, on an Irish gentle- 
man/ who ec^teuily preserved mo^t pat#i<itieaHy 
1^ th jb Tichnecfis of his oit^inal pmnvneiiitioff . He 
JiatI visits Cheltenham, and during his 9tay tktt^ 
acquired i mbst extmorifinary hftbit of pei^qalfy 
blHi^ His toiig^te b\A of bis mouth ! '' Wh^ can 
hfi mean by it ?*' siud somebody to eurran;*^- 
f^ Mew bjr i(/' said Gurran ; ^1 why, be nieaag> if 
be cw, to catch the EngtisH ac^xnl." 
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The iMt winter which he was to pass in Landcm 
now arrived, and there, however reluctantly, my- 
professicmal avocations compelled metaleave him. 
In the course of the season he attended seveml 
public dinners, and spoke at some of them. But, 
alas ! qjMsntum matat'm ab iUo ! The mind was 
manifestly gone. His feeble efforts were but the 
flickerings of that glorious intellect which once^ 
shone so brightly and so steadily. In the sum-^ 
merof 1817, he returned to Ireland for the fcurt 
time ; and in Uie September of that year again 
joined meat Cheltenham, under what mental dis<- 
quietude the following lett^, written a few days 
before to a friend there, will evince much better 
than any words of mine. 

'' MY DEAR FRIEND, 

*' You'U think me a sad fellow— so I 
think too. However, you are too clear-sighted in 
diagnostics not to see the causes of my being so 
low-pulsed a correspondent. The truth is, I was 
every day on the point of leaving a country where 
folbf and suffering were lying like leadvpon tng 
heart, and in the mean time I could only make 
one communication the most unnecessary in the 
worid, tiamely, that I never suspend the respect 
and solicitude which I always feel for yoii, and to 
which you are so well entitled. 



** Ndw 1 tliitik you may to^ tb a call at fenst* 
I ftiay ncrt h^ abfe, p^ttTfaj)!;, tafingi^f long, btit I 
(ttuld n6t flird Aijiielf vnthin sihotf df yotl, ^Itfotrf 
crymiiig mechfttiicaHy to st present tutd a ^rtj), 
eveti though h should be rto Itiottothan ajtos^' in 
the pan. 1 Imd hopes of si^dng yotu* btcHHcr; bii< 
h6 has deceived my hop^. As to Hope bersdf, I 
h^ve closed ttty accountis altogether ivith h^i*. 
Di-ffvtrrttg pter^tiidly upon my er^dulky, I lioiV 
find her, too Tate, an insolvent swindfer . Mton- 
thtie my Entire life passi^d ih a wretched futurity — 
breathing I may stty m thiEi paulo po^fututwmr 
I have happily, however, found out the only re- 
medy, and that is, to give over thefoUy of breath- 
ing at all. I had some hope for this persecuted 
country, but that I fieair is over. If our heads 
were curled like the Africans, I suppose we should 
go snacks with them in the justice arid sympathy 
of that humane and philanthropic nation of yourid ; 
but if her tears of coitimlsseratiori i^hould make 
the hair of th^ AfHcans lank like ours, I niake rid 
d6ubt but you ^6\M ^ertd a coxcdmfb or tv^opo- 

lificilly and ri^^dly tdr * ^ and --^ — ^ 

like Ireland. Ever yo*«^ 

J. !*. CtmriAN. 

* I have left an hiatus here, out of ray high respect far the 
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His abort stay in Cheltenham could scarcely be 
be called existence. He constantly fell asleep in 
the daytime^ and when he awoke^ it was only to 
thoughts of sadness. He was perpetually fancy- . 
in^ things which never had existence^ and misin*. 
terpreting those which had. He told me he was 
dying; and indeed^ to show how firmly the pro- 
phetic presentiment was impressed upon his mind^ 
the very night preceding his departure^ he handed 
Lady Faulkener the following melancholy im- , 
promptu written in pencil on a blank leaf of paper^ 
which lay accidentally before him — 

*' For welcome warm— for greeting kind, 

Us present thanks the tongue can tell- 
But soon the heart no tongue may find — 
Then thank thee with — a uadfarewellV 

Poor fellow ! little did I think that in a few days 
afterwards I was to see him sadly verifying his 
own prediction ! The heart, indeed, was beating, 
but the tongue was mute for ever. On Wednes- 
day, the 8th of October, I called on hiia at his 
lodgings. No. 7, Amelia Place, Brompton. He 
asked me to dine witli him on the following day, 
to meet Mr. Godwin: at eleven o'clock at night, 
how ever, he wrote the annexed note to me, the 
last he ever wrote to any one. It is remarkable 
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that there is not a siiperAuous word in it. In 
fact, he was struck with apoplexy in two hours 
after. 



^' DEAR PHILLIPS — 

'^ Just got a note — Mrs. Godwin is sick : 
hell dine here Sunday. If you prefer an invalid^ 
come to-morrow — ^You'd be more gratified on 
Sunday. Utrum Iwrutn ? 

Yours, 

J. P. CURRAN. 

Wednesday. 

Early on Thursday, I was, of course, informed 
of the melancholy occurrence of the preceding * 
night. I foundliim only just breathing — one eye 
closed, and one side quite inanimate. I asked 
him to take me by the hand if he knew me — he 
took it, and faintly squeezed it — in a day or two 
after, he similarly recognised his old and attached 
friend Serjeant Burton, and this was the only 
symptom of intelligence he exhibited during his 
illness. I saw him at seven o'clock in the evening 
of the 13th, and at nine he died. As it was 
imagined that his will, which was in Ireland, con- 
tained some directions as to his interment, the 
body was enclosed in a leaden coffin until the fact 

B B 9 
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was aseertaioed : it ajppearing, however^ fiilent on 
the subject^ he was conveyed to Paddidgloa 
churchy and deposited in the vault beneath It^ on 
the 4th of November. 

His fiineral was purposely kept as private as 
possible — Mr. Godwin, Mr. Mopre^ Mr. Lyne an 
Irish barrister, Mr. Finnerty, Mr. Croly, some of 
his family^ and myself^ with one pr two others 
whom I forget, attended it. It was at first in- 
tended tQ have had the ceremony public; but this 
design^ upon reflection^ was abandoned^ and per- 
haps justly. Such men need not the ceremonials 
of the tomb — history is their natural monumedt^ 
and their country the most honourable mourner : 
—-to their care with a melancholy conf^ence I 
now coKsign him^ folly assured^ that when thd 
slaves who revile him shaH be neglected dust^ the 
wisdom of posterity will respect the name, ^nd ita 
pittriots weep wer the memory of Curran« 
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MRTcURRAN S SPEECH AGAINST THE 
MARQUIS OF HEADFORT. 

Referred to in Page 223. 

NEVER so cleajrly as in the present instance have 
i observed that safeguard of justice which Provi- 
dence has placed in the nature of man. Such js 
the imperious dominion with which jtruth an,d 
reason wave their sceptre over the human intellect^ 
that no solicitation however artful^ no talent how- 
ever commanding, can seduce it from its alle- 
giance. In proportion to the humility of our sub- 
mission to its rule, do we rise into sonne faint emu^ 
lation of that ineffable and presiding Diviuity, 
whose characteristic attribute it is to be cpercfed 
and bound by the inexorable laws of its owijl nar 
ture, so as to be ali-mise and aUjust from necQSr 
sity rather than election. You have seen it in th? 
learned advocate who has preceded me most pecu- 
liarly and strikingly illustrated. You have ^een 
even his great talents, perhaps the first in any 
country, languishing under a cause too weak to 
bb3 
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carry him^ and too heavy to be carried by him. 
He was forced to dismiss his natural candour and 
sincerity, and, having no merits in his case, to 
take refuge in the dignity of his ovvn manner, the 
resources of his own ingenuity, from the over- 
whelming difficulties with which he was surMund- 
ed. Wretched client ! unhappy advocate ! what a 
combination do you form ! But such is the con- 
dition of guih— its commission mean and tremu- 
lous — its defence artificial and insincere — its pro- 
secution candid and simple — its condemnation 
dignified and austere. Such has been the defend- 
ant's guilt — such his defence — such shall be my 
address to you ; and such, I trust, your verdict. 
The learned counsel has told you that this unfor- 
tunate woman is not to be estimated at forty thou- 
sand pounds — fatal and unquestionable is the truth 
of this assertion. Alas ! gentlemen, she is no 
longer worth any thing ; feden, fallen, degraded, 
and disgraced, she is worth less than nothing I 
But it is for the honour, the hope, the expectation, 
the tenderness, and the comforts that have been 
l)lasted by the defendant, and have fled for ever, 
that you are to remunerate the plaintiff by the 
punishment of the defendant. It is not her pre- 
sent value which you are to weigh— but it is her 
value at that time when she sat basking in a huj»^ 
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•band's love^ with the blessing of Heaven on her 
head^ and its purity in her heart; when she sat 
amongst her family^ and administered the morality 
of the parental board. Estimate that past valuer- 
compare it with its present deplorable drminutsoi^ 
— and it may lead you to form some judgment of 
the severity of the injury^ and the extent of the 
compensation. 

The learned counsel has told you^ you ought 
to be cautious^ because your verdict cannot be 
set aside for excess. The assertion is just^ but 
has he treated you fairly by its application ? His 
cause would not allow him to be fair — for, why 
is the rule adopted in this single action? Be- 
cause, this being peculiarly an injury to the most 
susceptible of all human feelings — it leaves the in- 
jury of the husband to be ascertained by the sen- 
sibility of the jury^ and does not presume to mea- 
sure the justice of their determination by the cold 
and chilly exercise of its own discretion. In any 
other action it is easy to calculate. If a trades- 
man's arm is cut off, you can measure the loss 
which he has sustained — but the wound of feeling, 
and the agony of the heart, cannot be judged by 
any standard with which I am acquainted. And 
you are unfairly dealt with when you are called on 
to appreciate the present suffering of the husband 
B B 4 



hjf Ihe present guilty delinquency^ and degrada- 
tjon of jhis wife. As well might yoH^ if called on 
(to give oofQ^ensation to a man for the murder 
of his deaieat firiend^ find the measure of his in- 
jury fay webbing the ashes of the dead. Bi;t it is 
not, geotkniBn of the jury^ by weighing the ashes 
of dfee dmd^ that you woald estimate the loss of 
the survivor. 

The learned coHneel has refernsd you to other 
cases^ fmA otibac countries^ ftnr instances of mode- 
nmie vfudiots. I caa Bsfar you to some authei^tic 
instanote. &S juat ones. In the next oaunty> 
l&r/)Q0^. a^piunat a aubaltem officer. In Trnvevs 
and M'C^thy, WOOL against a servant In 
Tighe against fJones^ IQfiOQl. against a n^an not 
worth a -shilling. What then ought to be the 
nde> nh^re fank^ and power^ and vrealth^ and 
-itaition^ buire combined to rendea* the example iof 
.btS;carime moce dangerous— to make his guilt more 
.odioius — to BSftke the injaiy to the plaintiff more 
giiBMim, because mcdre consfucuous ? I afieot no 
feaeHitig i&M««iJarity^ when 1 speak of persons in 
Jiieihigher fsnks of society ^^-^dislirn^tionsx^fx^rdBvs 
;are nircessary^ aoad I always feel disponed to treai 
them mih re^pectrt^but when it is my duty ito 
spepk of the ci imes by vuhdch ibey are diegaiaded^ 
i 4m not BO fastidious as li> shrink fcom their 



contact^ wb^en to loach U)«ni Is f^senttal to tbeir 
^ dissection. Howcvier, themiore, 1 slM>iild fed on 
any other oceasion^ a disposi^fi to apeak of the 
no^le defendant with the respect due to hk statk>n> 
9i>d perhaps to his qualities^ of which he may 
jiaye many^ to redeem him Irom the oduw of tiiis 
transaction^ I cannot so indulge myself here. I 
cannot hetmy my dient^ to avoid the pain of doing 
my duty. I cannot forget that in this action the 
condition, the condu^et^ and circumstances of the 
parlies are justly apd pecufiarly the objects of yoifr 
consideration. Who then are the parties ? The 
plaintiQ^, youngs amiable^ of famjly and education* 
Of the generous disinterestedness of his heart you 
can form aii opimion even firpm the evidence of the 
idefe^dant^ Ihat he dedined ^^n aUu»nce wbiflh 
would have add/^d to hk fortvne and eonsideraftioa, 
i^nd which he rejected for an unporti€anked union 
with hi3 present w^fe: — »he too, at that time> 
youngs beautifu]^ and accomplished ; and feeling 
her aSeQtion for herhusband increase^ in proportion 
1^ she remembered the ardour of his love^ and the 
sinc^ity of his sacrifice. I/)ok. now to the defend- 
ant! Can yon behold him without shame mkt 
indignation ? With what f^oVntgs can yow regaird 
^ cauK that he has so tarni^b^ed, ^nd a patent that 
hp hw w wors? ^l»*i ?W¥:«Jted?rr.Hiigh in the 
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army^— high in the state— the hereditary coun- 
sellor of the King — of wealth incalculable — and to 
this last I advert with an indignant and contemp- 
tuous satisfaction^ because^ as the only instrument 
of his guilt and shame^ it will be the means of his 
punishment^ and the source of compensation for 
bis guilt. 

But let me call your attention distinctly to the 
questions you have to consider. The first is the 
fact of guilt. Is this noble Lord guilty ? His 
counsel knew too well how they would have mor- 
tified his vanity, had they given the smallest 
reason to doubt the splendour of his achievement. 
Against any such humiliating suspicion he had 
taken the most studious precaution, by the pub- 
licity of the exploit. And here/ in this Court, 
and before you, and in the face of the country, 
has he the unparalleled eflFrontery of disdaining to 
resort even to a confession of innocence. — His 
guilt established, your next question is, the 
' damages you should give. You have been told 
that the amount of the damages should depend 
on circumstances. You will consider these cir- 
cumstances, whether of aggravation or mitigation . 
His learned counsel contend that the plaintitl 
has been the author of his own suffering, an I 
ought to receive no compensation for the ill con- 
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sequences of his own conduct. In what part of 
the evidence do you find any foundation for that 
. assertion ? He indulged her^ it seems^ in dress — 
. generous and attached^ he probably indulged her 
. in that point beyond his means ; and the defend- 
. ant now impudently calls on you to find an excuse 
, for the adulterer in the fondness and liberality of 
. the husband. But you have been told that the 
• husband connived. Odious and impudent aggra* 
vation of injury — to add calumny to insult, and 
outrage to dishonour! From whom but a man 
hackneyed in the paths of shame and vice- from 
whom but a man having no compunctions in his 
own breast to restrain him, could you expect 
such brutal disregard for the feelings of others? — 
from whom but the cold-blooded seducer — frwn 
what, but from the exhausted mind — the habitual 
community with shame — from what, but the habi- 
tual contempt of virtue and of man, could you 
have expected the arrog-ance, the barbarity, and 
folly of so foul, because so false an imputation? 
He should have reflected, and have Uus^ed, before 
he suffered so vile a topic of defence to have 
passed his lips. But, ere you condemn, let him 
have the benefit of the excuse, if the excuse be 
true. You must have observed how his coan«el 
fluttered and vibrated between what they call 
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connivance and injudicious confidence; and how, 
in afiecting to distingaish^ they have confounded 
then both together.— If the plaintiff has con- 
nived^ I freely say to you, do not revrard the 
wretch who has prostituted his wife^ and surren- 
dered bis own honour — do not compensate the 
pander of his own shame^ and the willing instru- 
ment of his own infamy. But as there is no sum 
80 low, to which such a defence, if true, ought not 
to reduce your verdict ; so neither is any so high, 
.to which «uch a charge ought not to inflame it, if 
rach a charge be false. Where is the single fact 
in this case on which the remotest suspicion of 
connivance ean be hung ?— -Odiously has the de- 
fendant endeavouTOd to make the softest and 
most amiable feelings of the heart the pretext of 
hia 4danderous imputations. — An ancient and 
•resyeetable prelate, the husband of his wife's 
sister, cbained down te ttie bed of sickness, per- 
haps to the bed of death — in that distressing situa- 
tk>n, my client suffered that wife to be the bearer 
#f con solatium to tibe bosom of her sister — he had 
not the heart to refuse her— and the softness of 
hie nature is now charged on him as a crime. He 
k now insolently toM that he connived at his 
diihanoar, and ikht he oi^ht to have foreseen 
tbot the mansion of sidkness and of sorrow 



Wiould have been made tb4^ scene of assignation 
and of guilL On this charge of connivance I 
will not further weary ytHi, or exhaust myself— 
I will add nothing more than that it is as false 
as it is impudent— that in the evidence it has fiot 
a colour of support —and that by your verdict 
you should mark it with reprobation. The other 
subject, namely, that he was indiscreet in his 
confidence, do^s, I think, call for some discus'* 
sion — ^forj I trust, you see that I affect not diiy 
address to your passions, by which you may be 
led away from the subject.-*-! presume merely to 
separate the parts of this affecting case, and to 
lay them, item by item, before you, with the celd-. 
ness of detailj and not with any colouring or 
display of fiction or of fency. Honourable to 
himself was his unsuspecting confidence, but fatal 
must we admit it to have been^ when we look to 
the abuse committed Mpon it ; but where was the 
guilt of this indiscretion ? He did admit thi^ noble 
Lord to pass his thresh^M as his guest. Now iiie 
charge which this noble Lord builds on this indl»^ 
cretion is — ''Thou fool— thou hadst confidence i«i 
my honour— and that was a gniky indiscreftion — 
thou simpleton, tboa thoughtest that an admitted 
and. a cherished guest would bttve rei^c^tbe 
kwsof honour and hospitality^ tindthy iadilscretion . 
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wa« guilt. Thou thoughtest that he would have 
shrunk from the meanness and barbarity of re- 
quiting kindness with treachery^ and thy indis- 
cretion was guilt/' 

Gentlemen, what horrid alternative in the treat- 
ment of wives would such reasoning recommend !* 
Are they to be immured by worse than heathen 
barbarity ? Are their principles to be depraved— 
their passions sublimated — every finer motive of 
action extinguished by the inevitable consequen- 
ces of thus treating them like slaves ? Or is a libe- 
ral and generous confidence in them to be the 
passport of the adulterer, and the justification of 
his crimes? 

Honourably, but fatally for his own repose, he 
was neither jealous, suspicious, nor cruel. — He 
treated the defendant with the confidence of a 
friend, and his wife with the tenderness of a hus- 
band. — ^He did leave to the noble Marquis the 
physical possibility of committing against him the 
greatest crime which can be perpetrated against a 
being of an amiable heart and refined education, 
and the noble defendant had the honour to avail 
himself of it — In the middle of the day, at the 
moment of divine worship, when the miserable 
husband was on his knees, directing the prayers 
and thanksgivings of his congregation to their God ^ 
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— 4hat moment did the remorseless adulterer 
cboose to carry off the deluded victim from her 
husband — from her child — from her character — 
from her happiness — ^as if not content to leave 
fais crime confined to its inseparable and miserable 
aggravations^ unless he also gave it a cast and 
colour of factitious sacrilege and impiety. O ! 
how happy had it been when he arrived at the 
bank of the river with the ill-fated fugitive, ere 
yet he had committed her to that boat, of which, 
like the fabled bay of Styx, the exile was eternal ; 
how happy at that moment, so teeming with 
misery and with shame, if you, my Lord, had met 
him, and could have accosted him in the charac- 
ter of that good genius which had abandoned 
him ! How impressively might you have pleaded 
the cause of the father, of the child, of the mo- 
ther, and even of the worthless defendant him- 
self! You would have said, '^ Is this the requital 
that you are about to make for respect and kind- 
ness, and confidence in your honour? Can you 
deliberately expose this young man in the bloom 
of life, with all his hopes yet before him ? Can 
you expose him, a wretched outcast from society, 
to the scorn of a merciless world ? Can you set 
him adrift upon the tempestuous ocean of his own 
passions, at this early season, when they are most 
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lieadstrong ? and can you cut him out fVom the 
moorings of those doaiestic obligations^ by whose 
cable he might ride in safety from their turbu- 
lence ? Think, if you can conceive it, What a 
powerful influence arises from the sense of hoihe> 
from the sacred religion of the hearty in quetling* 
the passions^ in reclaiming the wanderiiigd^ ill 
correcting the disorders of the human heart : dd 
not ci^elly take from him the protection of these 
attachmentd» But if you hfiive no pity for the fa- 
ther, have mercy eit least upon his innocent and 
helpless child : do not condemn him to an educa« 
tion scandalous or neglected^ — do not strike him 
into that most dreadful of all human coilditions^ 
the orphanage that springs not from the grave, 
that ftdls not from the hand of Providence, or the 
stroke of death ; but comes before its time, anti- 
cipated and inflicted by the remorseless i^ruelty of 
parental guilt" For the poor victim heri^elf-— 
not yet immolated — whfle yet balancing upoti the 
pivot df her destiny^ your heart could not be cold, 
nor your tongue be wordless. • You would have 
said to him, " Pause^ my Loi'd, while there is yet 
a moment for reflection. Wh^t ar^ your tAofHe^j 
what your views, what your prospecb^^ frortt what 
yon are about to do f Yqu ate a married itian, the 
hui^band of the most amistUe und respcftt&ble of 
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wbm^n ; you cannot look to the chance of marry- 
ing tlM wretched fugitive : betwecin you and such 
^ an event tiitere are two sepulchres to pass. What 
are your inducements ?. Is it love/ liiink yDu? 
No*— do not give that name to any attraction ytm 
I can «find in the &ded refuse of a violated bed. 
Love is a noble and generous passion ; it'can be 
founded only on a pure and ardent frienciship^ on 
an exalted respectj on an implicit confidence in 
its object. Search your hearty examine your 
judgment (and^ in the estimate of a wMian's 
i¥orth^ the selection of your own incompamMe 
wife shows tibat you are not wkboiit discernment) I 
do you find the semblsttice of any one of these 
sentiments to bind you to her ? What conid de^ 
grade a mind^ to which nature or educaition .bad 
given port^ or stature^ or character3 into a friend^ 
ship for her? Could you repose upon her faith ? 
Look in her face, my Lord j she is at this itioifieilt 
giving 3^u the violation of the most issLcred of 
human dbligations as the pledge of her fideIi<T« 
She is giving you the most irrefragable proofs 
that as she is deserting her husband for you/ so 
she would; without a scruple, abandon you fiur 
another. Do you anticipate any pleasure you 
might feel in the possible event of your becoming 
the parents of a common child?* She is at this 

c € 



nmBetit pnriag; to you teft ike m e» 4ea<Mo the 
•ense of puentel m of eobjitgiil obUgmlioii^ and 
AmM she would i^Muidim. jonr oftpring' fcHBonrcur 
with the attne fbeiUty witb which she no^ 
Imr omi. LiNri? then at her oonduot aail is^ as 
Ae vMld must behoM it, Machened: hy every 
•ggnvation tini.ciLB make it eidier odious 4>r coir- 
teiqptibfe, aiid mirelieved by a single dfcuDMtance 
of flsit^laAioir dial: goiiU palK^to its guilty oj> re^^ 
tiiefe it ffom ablMMNrence* 
' *^ Mean^ bowensr^ and degraded aa thia womaii 
Hmst he^ she. wiU atiH (if you take her ¥rith yoa) 
have atnuig aad heavy chdma upon you. The 
foiea oS such chams docreerl»idy depend upon 
eiicumstanees ; before^ the«afare^ you e^qpoae her 
fate to the dreadful ridk of your caprice or ingra* 
tkode^ in meorcy to her, weigh wdft the confidence 
ahe can* place in yow^ ftiture jliatice and honour. 
At that ftiiure time^ muck nearer thttn you thinks 
Jby what to^ can hw cauie be pkaded to a sUted 
appeliie; to aa haurt thtft repda her; to a jusl 
judgment^ in which she n«nreir oouM have been 
aaluad or respected ? Here is noli the o*$e of m 
tmnumried woouuia wittr wbai« a pttre.tinil gmf^ 
aous frimdahip may inaemibly have iSpenad ti^ 
« oMce aenom aittaehaaeait, uM^lnt'laM Iwr h«i«t 
became too deeply pledgad to^ he te-w wined ^ if 



^t:itimiwt%»ee4 wittiwt wy hiualMm4 to hetM)f> 
^ child to de«ei^ or fnotiv«i to vwtmii> ^xefnt 
WlMt feinted soleiy to hef ariC h^mw*y fioir your 
Im^n^fiftTsside ber werlook c^ery ^er conai^ 
llen^tipii;, ^iid camifptli^r deslkiy to your hoBonr; 
§B ftneh ^ cam (the nitrtrngest and Uie h^cfisit 
that maoTs inyagiiifttio^ can dispose), ki wbieh 
jfou at leait could see tvotttiiig hvtk tlke«o«( noUa 
«Mid di»ntere0tod saesifiee; ia ^imk 31011 cQyuU 
Imd fiothing but what ckusied fr^m yoo die motft 
iuo4 aad e^ted 8eiftii»eat vi tendernfaB^ and 
^ewtioD, Had r^qpect; a^d: w Mrhi<^ Che laait 
l^itidioafi iJgo^r wauld ftod so ^Meli^ inme satjeeit 
iw symffiiiSky than Ji)k^ii6*--4et we^ ^j^y^m, emdA 
ym^ even ^n OKtt eaae, aniiarer for yoar own jus^ 
tice ai»d gfalMud^ ? i da not jAade to the JoQg and 
pittfid^sati^ogiie af pitry adventures^ in which it 
^aoeais^your tipe h%s h&m eaapk^ed-^-^be coane 
and vulgar #iifie^a8ieit^ oaaMU ^iia»ions> joy- 
les^, k>yeles% aad ^menAMFed: huyt dp you find 
lupoa yoar w^ifmMymmfimo^ of ai»y ^i^agiemeat 
^f the cbai^ctoir I haie ^k«eMied> Has yow ^nae 
of what yo« wwUk o^ in mifeh a €aa% and to 
4i«((h a wawMi^ Jii^m nkiwii mm pid; to the teit 
fifefpf^fimmii ila8(iti9a9Qmiee.hap{iea0d^ that 
^»|i€^:A WfMai^ wil^ aA4h«r atnuig 

;ftl^ ftwAS ^«>w^, lier hap^ bw beaaty^ ber 

€C 2 
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talent, upon your^bosdm^ weig^hed you against tte 
troiidyiwhtch i?he found but a feather in thi6 stale; 
and took you as an equivalent P and, if so, how 
did you then acquit yourself? Did you prove 
yourself worthy of the sacred trust reposedin you } 
Did yoiur spirit m associate with hers as to leaye 
her kio ¥Oom to regret the splendid disintetested 
sacrificfe she had made ? Did her soul find a pil- 
low in the fonderness of yours, and a support iii 
its firmhess? Did you preserve her high in her 
bwn consciouBn«ss> proud in your admiration and 
friendship, arid happy in your affection ? You 
might have so acted; aindtheman that was worthy 
of fiesr. would have perished, rather than not so act 
as tp^ make her ddighted with having confided 
so «acred a trust to his' honour. — Did you so att f 
Did she fbel that, however precious to your heart, 
she was stiH more exalted and honoured in ydut 
reverence and respect ? Or did she find you coars^ 
hnd paltry, flattering and unpurposed, unfeeling 
and ungrateful P You found her a fidr and blush- 
ing.flawer, its beauty and its fragi^ance bathed iii 
the dews of heaven: Did you so tendisrly traris^ 
ptent it, as to preserve that beauty and ffegrance 
unimpaired? Or did you so rudely cut it, as to 
interrupt its nutriment, to waste its sWeetitess, to 
blas^tg beauty, to bow ilown its fioted and sickly 
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bead? And did you at h0t fling it^ like f a loath- 
some weed away ? * If thea to suefa .a .wonuuiy 8o 
clothed with every title that could . ennoble and 
exak^ and ^ndear har to the heairt of man, you 
could be cruelly ; and capriciously, deficient^ how 
can a wretched fugitive like this^ in every point 
her contrast^ hope to find you just? . ^nd her 
then away. Send her back tp her home, .to her 
child^to.her hu^and^ to herself/'— Alas ! there 
was none to hold such lang^uage to this noble de- 
fendant ; he did not hold it to himself. But he 
paraded his despicable prize in his own carriage, 
with his own retinue^ his own servantsT-thii» ve- 
teran Paris hawked his. enamoured Helen from 
this western quarter of the island to. a sea-port in 
the eastern^ crowned with the acclamations of a 
senseless and grinning .rabble^ glorying and de* 
lighted^ no doiibt^ in the leering and scoffing ad- 
miration of grooms, and ostlers^ and waiters^ as 
he passed. 

In this odious contempt of every personal feeK 
ing^ of public opinion, of common, humanity, did 
he parade this woman to the sea-port^ whence, he 
transported bis precious cargo to a country wl^ere 
her example may be less mischievous than, in her 
own ; where I agree with my learned colleague 
in heartily wishing he may remain .with her.foi* 
c c 3 
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ev^. Wd aoetoD pMr^toosimffe^ tuoiunuAvattionl 
a cottoirjr, for theeMBunple of stvctiMiitanMieiito*^ 
When the rdiixalieti of /iMrab it tbe Mtufttl 
growth and eotiBequen€e«lf Ae great pnapete^iC 
aitB and weaidi^ it i» aeoonq^ied by a reftnelMMt 
that tnakea it less gross and shocking r Initfmr 
such palliatioBB we are at lesNit a .^eottuy too 
yoan^. I advise yoa^ therefore^ most earnest 
to rebuke this budding mischiefi by fettitig tho 
wholesome irigoar and chastisement of a lifoesal 
vercUct speak what you think of its enormity. In 
ev^ point of view iu which I can look at 1^ 
subjec^t^ I see y<MJ are catted upon to give a ver*^ 
diet of boldj..and jiist^and indignant, andexempktr]^ 
compensatian. The injury of the plaintiff di^<- 
mands it from your justice. The deiiaqueoi^ of 
the defendant provokes it by its enoimity. Tb» 
rank on which h^ has relied for impunity caflsup^ 
on you to tell him^ tilat crime does not ascend to. 
the rank of the perpetrator, but the perpetrator 
sinks from his rank, and descends to the level oC 
his delitt^encp^. The style and mode of his d^ 
fence is a gross nggravaiion of bis coi^uct» and: 
a gross insult upon you. Look up<m Uie diffieri^t 
subjects of his defence as yoa o^ght, and let Mm^ 
profit by them as he deserves : vainly presump- 
twus upon his rank, he wishes to overawe you by 



Ae ikoipioabteiiaRiiderlifimk He nMt Msoflis to 

k&ppy plamiiff^ {vdicmi ^e kai afarelnfy imranfad 
tMy<iwitife)io$Bib£ty^r bdteftHav- 

tttwd te^elMrge Jnm mkh comiimnoe : nite Uut^ 
I ^^ittuAdy my., genileliD^ii 4if tbe^jory^ ^flDdbot^^ 
tlm rain bwiter ^ prete;xt for Baymg; Khat iftte 
^MOibaM ^sonttived m tbe offeDce, the jtiiy «!*> 
^cmmited in itbe xepomtiofu iiat be btas predMd 
Hiiott^ettrmus topic iipon you : diter tliei^iiitifr 
ihafl CAUse to iai»pec(riii6 design^^andthelikdanNd 
of Hheir b^g-fttaHy vacaosnful^ he did nxit then 
ax^t precwdy as lie oaght Gracious £h^ ! whit 
ah ai^^umteitf or htm to dare to advance! It is 
^sayii^ tiiis : to him : '^ I abused yoinr cxmfdence^ 
'yoitr hospitality:; I laid a base {danfor the seduc- 
4ion of d&e wife of your bosom ; I succeeded at 
last^ seasto liypow in upon ^ou that most dreadfitl 
Nof all WMpicions to a man foadiy attaclied; pnnAl 
of his wtfeis konknir^ imd tremUiiigly irinra to his 
own ; Ihat you irarepossibfyadii^ tbomifidende 
in the wife, m fflucb as in the gttert : in ' thiit so 
,pitwble ^istiess^ wbirii I mysdf had jsiudioiisly 
-and deKberotely ooniri^ed fer you, between hope 
iunpd ifear, and doabt and love, and jealousy and 
diane] one moment 48farinking l&om the crodty 
ofyonr^us{W(»»n; the next ftted ivithincMgniitien 
c c 4 



'fit die fiictlity add credulHy of your acqliittiri ; la 
thb kbyiinth of doubts in this frenzy of suSering^ 
you were not collected and composed; you di4 
not act as you might have done^ if I had not 
wodced you to madness ; and upon that very madr 
ness whi(^ J have inflicted upon you^ upoa the 
very conviction of my guilty, and of your misefry^ 
.1 will build my defence. You did not act criti* 
.cally right, and therefore are unworthy of com- 
pensation/' Gentlemen^ can you be dead to the 
.remorseless atrocity of such a deface ? And shall 
not your honest verdict mark it as it deserves? 
But let me go a little further ; let me ask you^ for 
I confess I have no distinct idea of what should be 
. the conduct of a husband so placed, and who is to 
act critically right; shall he lock her up, or turn 
her out i or enlarge or abridge her libeHy of act- 
ing as she pleaseis i O, dreadful Areopagus of the 
. the tea-table ! How formidable thy inquests, how 
tremendous thy condemnations ! In the first case 
he is brutal and barbarous, an odious eastern des- 
pot. /'.Lord, Ma'am, did you ever hear of any 
thing Uke this odious Parson f His dear, pure, 
sweet, virtuous lady positively a prisoner ! A pad- 
lock, large enough for a church, on the outside of 
her chamber ; and a trap-door to her chimney, as 
.if the charming Marquis cou|d make Iiis way >to 
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her in the disguUe of a sweep !'' In the next : 
f^ What ! turn an innocent woman out of his 
houfie^ without evidence or proofs but merefy be- 
cause he is- vile aiid mean enough to suspect the 
wife of his bo^m^ and the mother of his child V* 
Between these extremes, what intermediate de* 
gree is he to adopt- ? I put this question to you : 
'4o you at this moment^ uninfluenced by any pas- 
sion, as you now are, but cool and collected, and 
uninterested as you must be, do you see cleariy 
this proper and exact line, which the plaintiff 
should have pursued? I much question if you 
do. But if you did or could, must you not say, 
4hat he was the last man from whom you should 
expect the coolness to discover, or the steadiness 
to pursue it ? And yet this is the outrageous and 
insolent defence that is put forward to you. My 
mis^erable client, when his brain was on fire, and 
every fiend of hell was let loose upon his heart, he 
jShbuld then, it seems, have placed himself befoine 
his mirror, he should have taught the stream of 
agony to flk>w decorously down his forehead. He 
should have composed his features to harmony, 
he should have writhed with grace, and giK)aned 
-in melody. But look further to this noble de- 
fendant, and bis honourable defence. The wretch- 
ed woman^ is to be successively the victim of se- 



duotipn, BXki of slander. She, 4t M4mi% M0^T#d 
itiaHKed attenUMs — ^bere^ I coafeaii I fek itqricif 
aU a little at a low. The wit&eMes eonUnot de<- 
eoribe what these Hiarked atteatiou were^ or aie^ 
l%ey conftiflted^ not^ if you believe the witoeaii 
Ibat'flwore t0 ikem, in any personal appnaeh er 
<:0Btact wbatfl8ey^<^nor in any unwamtitaUe 
ioj^cu of discourse. Of what materials then weie 
they composed i Why^ it seems> a gientlemaii 
had the insolence at table to propose to her aglasa 
wipe ; and she^ O most abandoned lady ! wstead 
of flying, like an angry parrot, at his headi, aad 
bescreecUng and bescratching him for bis inso- 
lence, tamely and basely replies, " Port, Sir^ if 
you pkme/' But^ gentlemen, why do I advert to 
this folly, this nonsense ? Not surely to vindicate 
from censure the most innocent, and the most de- 
lightful intercourse, of social kindness, of harm- 
less and cheerful courtesy — '' where virtue is> 
these ture most virtuous." But I an sd^ting 
your attention, and your feeling, to the mean and 
odious aggmvatkm — to the unUushit^ and re~ 
morsdess barbarity of fidsel^ aspeming the wretch- 
ed woman he had undone. One good he haa 
done, he has discksed to you tibe point in which 
he can feel ; for^ how imperious most that ava- 
rice be, which couU lesoft (o so vile tan expedient 



of firagdky t Ya, I will Mjr, tlMt with tUe com- 
nmt fediii^ of « tmn, he woidd rather have mif^ 
fered hn 30/XJOL a year to go as comptniailiett 
to tiwpkintifi; Unm save a nhiBiiig of it fcy w 
nb an expedient t>f ecoaosy. He woidd thiket 
have starred "wkh her in a jail> he Irouid radter 
have sank with her into the ocean^ than have wa 
vffiied her^-^aa have «o degraded himsetf. Bat 
it aeens^ gentlemei^ and ihdeed you have been 
told, that long as the course of his gaHantries ha« 
been> and he has grown grey in the fler?ice> it ia 
the first thne he hasheen caMed upon for damages. 
'—To how many might it have been fbrtiAate if 
he had not that impunity to boast ! Your verr 
diet will^ 1 trusty put an end to that encouragemeot 
to guSt (hat is built upon impunity^ The devils it 
seeiha, has saved the noUe Mai^s htomless in 
the past ; bat your verdict will tefliiim the tern 
of that indemnity is elcpiredj that his <dd Mend 
and baBkear has no nore effects in his hand^ and 
thatifhe draws any more apon bim^ he must p^y 
his owa bilk himself. You wyidomiishgoed by 
Kioiag ao;. you may vat eal%falen hts^namMiM^ 
nor tondi Ms heavt^ bat his frugality wiB under-* 
stand the hint.. lie nay deqrise Epietotn*^ but 
faewiUlistenwN&mvpecttoClocker^whra he finds^ 
that he.cen mifoice the [Nmepta of his morality 
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wiUi all the predsion of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. He will hiopt the prudence of age^ and 
lie deterred from pursuits^ in which^ though he 
may be insensible of shame^ he will not be regard- 
less of expense. You will do more^ you will not 
only punish him in his tender pointy but you will 
weaken him in his strong one — his money. We 
Imve heard much of this noble Lord's wealthy 
and much of his exploits^ but not much of his 
accomplishments or his wit: I know not that 
Ms verses have soared even to the Poef s Corner. 
' I have heard it said^ that an ass^ laden with gold^ 
could find his way through the gate of the strong- 
est city. But^ gentlemen^ lighten the load upon 
Ills back^ and you will completely curtail the mis- 
chievous fitculty of a grave animal^ whose mo- 
mentum lies not in his agility^ but his weighty 
not in the quantity of motion^ but the quantity of 
his matter. There is another ground^ on which 
you are called upon to give most liberal da- 
mages^ and that has been laid by the unfeeling 
vanity of the defendant. This business has been 
marked by the most elaborate publicity. It is 
very clear that he has been allured by the glory 
of the cbase^ and not the valuiei of the game. The 
poor object of his pursuit could be of no value to 
him, or he could n<^ have so wantonly, and 
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cruelly^ and unn^essarily abused her. He might 
easily have kept this unhappy intercourse an un* 
suspected secret. Even if he wished for her elope- 
ment he might easily have so contrived it, dmt 
the place of her retreat would be profoundly unr 
iliscoverable ; yet, though even the expense^ a 
point so tender to his delicate sensibility^ of con- 
cealing^ could not be a one fortieth of the cost of 
publishing her^ his vanity decided him in favour 
of glory and publicity. By that election he has 
in fact put forward the Irish nation^ and its dni*- 
racter^ so often and so varioudy calumnialed^ 
upon its trial before the tribunal of the empire ; 
and your verdict will this day decide^ wheAer 
an Irish jury can feel with justice and spirit 
upon a subject that involves coujvgal affection 
and comfort^ domestic honour ai^d repose-rtlie 
certainty of issue — the weight of public opiitioii 
— ^the gilded and presumptuous criminality of 
overweening rank and station. I doubt not but 
he is at this moment reclined on a silken sofa^ 
anticipating that submissive and modeist .verdict^ 
by which you will lean gently on bis errors^* and 
expecting from your patriotism, no doubt, that 
jou will think again and again, before you con- 
demn any great portion of the immense rjevenue 
of a great absentee, to be detained in the nation 



UoA pfoduced it, tMtetfdofbein^ tmtisiiiitt^, ks *A 
"cmght, to be tdlf)ended in the splendour of ane^ 
ther country. He is now probably vraiting for the 
arri?al of the report of tfiis day^ which^ t undei^ 
elands a fitmoos note-taker has been sent bitber 
to coBect (Let not tbe gentleman be distarbed.) 
Gentlemen, let me assure yoa^ it is more^ rnuch 
more tbe trial of you than of the noUe Marquis^ of 
iv4iich this imported recorder is at this moment 
coDectiiig tbe materkds. Hits n€>bte employer is 
foom expeeting a rqport to the fbllowihg effect : 
:^ Saeh a day came on to be tried at Ennis^ by a 
special Jury, the cause of Charles M assy^ against 
the most noMe the Marquis of Headfort. It 
appeared that the phuntiff^s Mrife was young, 
beautiftd^ and captivating ; the plaintiff himself a 
person fend of this beautiful creature to distract 
tion^ and both doating on their child : but the 
noUe Marquis approached her ; the plume of 
f^ry nodded on his head. Not the goddess Mi- 
nerva, but the goddess Venus^ had lighted upon his 
casque; ^tbe ire that never ttres^-^snch as nmny a 
iady gay had been dazzled with before/ At the 
first advance she trembled, at the second she 
struck to the redoubted son of Mars, and pupil of 
VcoM. The jury saw it rrm not bis fault (it was 
aa lash jwy); they ftit compassion for the ten* 



dtimen of the moiber's heart, and for tbe warmtk 
iof tfa«iarer^» paieieii. Tk% jury saw on tbe one 
eide> a youiig, eotertakiiiig galb^nt ; on tbe otbep^ 
a beauteotts oreatHre, of ehariii9 irresistible. Tbej 
repoflected thai Jitpiter had been always success- 
ffoi fai bis am^Qrs, altbougb Yukan had not always 
escaped s^me awkward accidents. The jury was 
cempoaed offkdiers^ brothers, husbands — but they 
had not tbe vulgar jealousy, that views little Unnga 
of that MMft wkh rigour, and wishing to assimikrte 
their cowitiy ia every respect to England, now 
that ^^ are united to it, they, like English 
gentlemen, returned to their box, with a verdict 
fif sixp^ice dwnages and sixpence costs.^ Let 
this be sent to England. I promise you your 
«^dioiis aecret wifl not be better kept than that of 
the wretqhed Mrs. Massy. There is not a bawdy 
chronicle in London, in which the epitaph, which 
you wHl have written on yourselves, will not be 
patched, and our enemies wiH deHgbt in the 
t^ectade of our precodkms d^Hravity, in seeing 
that we can be rotten before we are ripe. But I do 
mot suppose it; I do not, cannot, will not, believe 
it! I wiU not harrow up myself with the antiei* 
{Mited apprehension. 

There li an0lhw consideration, gentlemen, 
which I think most miperiously d^fnands even a 
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vindictive award of exemplafy damages^ and thatisi^^ 
the breach of hospitality. To us peculiarly does 
it belong to avenge the violation of its altar. The 
hospitality of other countries is a matter of neces^ 
sity or convention^ in savage nations of the first, in 
polished, of the. latter; but the hospitality of ixtt 
Irishman is not the running account of posted and 
ledgered courtesies, as in other countries ; — \i 
springs, like all his qualities, his faults, his vir* 
tues-— directly from his heart The heart of an 
Irishman is by nature bold, and he confides ; it is 
tender, and he loves; tt is generous,,and he gives; 
it is social, and he is hospitable. This sacri« 
legions intruder has profaned the religion of 
that sacred altar, so elevated in our worship, so 
precious to our devotion ; and it. is our privilege 
to avenge the crime. You must either pull down 
the altar, and abolish the worship, or you must 
presei*ve its sanctity .undebased. There is no al*- 
ternative between the universal exclui^ion of afl 
mankind from your threshold, and the most rigor* 
ous punishment of him who is admitted and 
betrays. This defendant has been so trusted, he 
has so betrayed, and you ought to miake him a 
most signal example. 

Gentlemen, I am the more disposed tO/ feel the 
strongest indignation and abhorrenceat this odious 
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conduct of the defendant^ when I consider tbe 
deplorable condition to which ^e has actuatty 
reduced the jdaintiff^ and perhaps the stiU n»(V# 
deplorable one that he has i^ piospect before 
liim. What a progress has he to travel through^ 
befoTe he can attain the peace ai^d tranquillity 
which l^e hai; lost ! ^ow like the wounds of the. 
body are those of the nund ! hqw buroing the 
&vef ! bpw painfi^ t^ie si^j^mation I haw dow^ 
hpw h^cfi^ting, how relapsiAg the procesa to con? 
iral^cence ! Tlurough what a variety of sufferings 
through whfit n^w fcfoaes, and dianges must my 
unhftppy client pass^ ere he can re-attain^ should 
he ^ver re-attf^in^ that health of soul of which he 
has been despoiled^ by the cold and deliberate ma*-' 
chin^tions of this practised and giUed seducer^ 
If^ instead of drawing upon his incalculable wealth 
for a scanty retribution^ you were to stop the 
progress of his despicable achieyemehto by rj^duc-^ 
ing him ^p act;^ poverty^ you eouM not^ even so^ 
punish him beyond the scope of his offence^ nor 
reprise the plaintiff beyond the measure of hiir. 
suffering. Let me remind you^ that in this action 
the law not only empowers you, but that its policy 
commands yqy^ to consider the puMic example aa 
well ajs t^e individual injury, when you adjust the 
^Tnount of ypur verdict. I confj^ I am most 
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aiixioil«^4haLt you should acquit yourselves worthily 
upon this 4fnp6rtaDt occasion. I am addressings 
you tts fathets^ husbands^ brothers. I am anxious 
thftt a feeling of those high relations should enter 
into, and give dignity to, your verdict. But I con- 
fess it, I feel a tenfold solicitude when I remem-' 
ber that I am addressing you as my countrymen^ 
as. Irishmen, whose characters as jurors, as gen* 
tlemen, must find either honour or degradation in 
thexesult of your decision. Small as must be the 
distdbutive share of that national estimation that 
cfua belong to so unimportant an individual as my- 
adf, yetdb I own I am tremblingly solicitous for 
its.fate«^ .. Perhaps it appears of more value to me, 
because it is embarked on the same bottom with 
yours ; perhaps the community of peril, of com- 
lAOUisafety, or common wreck, gives a consequence 
la my share of the risk, which I could not be vain 
enough to give it, if it were not raised to it by that 
XDutuality* But why stoop to think at all of my- 
flelf^ :when I know that you, gentlemen of that 
jucy> when I know that our country itself, are my 
clients 4>n this day, and must abide the alternative 
of honour, or of infamy, as you shall decide ? But 
I will not despond, I will not dare to despond. I 
]|ave every trust, and hope, and confidence in yo^. 
Apd tft thc^ bope I will add my most fervent prayer 
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to the God of all truth and justice^ so as to raise 
and enlighten^ and fortify your minds, that you 
xnay so decide^ as to preserve to yourselves^ M^hile 
you live, the most delightful of all recollections, 
that of acting justly, and to transmit to your chil- 
dren the most precious of all inheritances, the me- 
mory of your virtue. 
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